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THE CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


LTHOUGH the ‘time is short in which to perfect a currency meas- 
A sure before the assembling of Congress that will command the 
united support of the banks and that will receive the necessary 
popular and political support to carry it through, it is hoped that the 
Jabors of the currency commission appointed pursuant to the action of 
the convention of the American Bankers’ Association will not be devoid 
of prattical results. 

As there is some apprehension that the long-continued period of ex- 
traordinary business activity may culminate in a crisis, it is probable 
that the commission may devote its attention largely to finding some ex- 
pedient that will tide the country over such a contingency. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the work of the commission will not end here. Pal- 
liative remedies are well enough in an emergency such as now confronts 
us, but they leave the root of the difficulty untouched. It is desirable 
that provision be made to afford temporary relief should a crisis occur, 
but it is far more important that some measure should be devised that 
would, in so far as possible, prevent a recurrence of an era of speculation 
and inflation like that through which we have been passing for some 
years. Part of our trouble is due to an inflation of the bank-note cur- 
rency, and the cure is to be found not in issuing more notes, but in pro- 
viding a basis of issue related to the business demand. Every issuing 
bank should have a gold reserve of not less than twenty-five per cent. of 
its circulation, and a system of daily commercial redemption of notes at 
the leading centres should be enforced. In addition it should be made 
impossible for the Secretary of the Treasury to continue intermeddling 
in the money market. 
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PROPOSAL in favor of counting national bank notes as a part of 
the lawful money reserves of national banks was considered by 
the American Bankers’ Association at its convention last month. 
No definite action was taken on the proposition, the matter being refer- 
red to the executive council. There was, however, a rather surprising 
number of bankers who seemed to favor the idea. This was perhaps 
due to the fact that the younger generation of bankers have not very 
seriously studied the question in all its bearings. The national bank 
notes are practically a permanent part of the circulating medium. Their 


volume tends, of recent years, toward a continual increase, and the notes 
are so well secured that their safety is unquestioned so long as the bonds 
on which they are based or the legal-tenders in which they are redeem- 


able do not depreciate, as was the case during and for some time after 
the Civil War. 

A great deal of severe criticism has been aimed at those who favor 
the use of national bank notes as reserves. It is probably true that 
those who advocate the employment of the roof of the house as part of 
the foundation have been led to this course by inability to distinguish 
between the two. And this is not so strange as might appear at first 
sight. The present national bank notes are Government paper money. 
just the same as the legal-tender notes. They are not in any sense 
obligations of the banks. Being redeemable in legal-tender notes, they 
are hardly inferior to the latter, except that the greenbacks have a spe- 
cial gold reserve behind them, while the bank notes have not. Consider- 
ing the fact that both the greenbacks and the national bank notes are 
Government obligations, it is not very surprising that many bankers 
should arrive at the conclusion that the bank notes should not be dis- 
criminated against as reserves. It is well known that the state banks 
and trust companies actually count the bank notes in figuring their re 
serves. This gives the two classes of institutions named a slight advan- 
tage over the national banks, and it is this fact that has given rise to the 
agitation in favor of using national bank notes for reserve purposes. 
With the growing competition of the trust companies and state banks 
in discount and deposit banking, it is but natural that the national banks 
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should resent anything that gives these rivals any advantage. The ques- 
tion is one that must be considered, however, from a broader standpoint 
than the rivalry of two classes of banking institutions. Our entire finan- 
cial fabric is founded on the gold reserve held by the banks and the 
Treasury. To take gold from the banks, or titles to gold, and replace 
it with paper would be to weaken the foundation of the credit structure 
and seriously impair public faith in our currency and banking system. 
An analysis of the bank returns will show that the gold now held is but 
a small percentage of the bank credits. Already a considerable part of 
the banking reserves consists of greenbacks and silver certificates or sil- 
ver dollars—all elements of more or less uncertainty. The credit struc- 
ture is now sufficiently expanded, unless the area and stability of the 
foundation is to be increased. To add bank notes as a reserve element 
would be to inflate credits upon a paper basis. 

Bankers of the present day have become so used to bond-secured 
bank notes that they have lost all conception of a bank note as a credit 
instrument, not remaining out permanently, but subject to daily com- 
mercial redemption. This misconception explains why so many able 
bankers have been misled into advocating the use of bank notes as _ re- 
serves. Nevertheless the proposition is unsound and dangerous and 
ought to be opposed by all friends of sound currency. In this connec- 
tion we cannot do better than quote the wise counsels of Comptroller 
Ringe y, in his address at St. Louis: 


“Bank notes should never be used for reserves, their true use being 
for current cash business only. Bank reserves should be gold, or some 
paper certificates which can be quickly converted into gold. As long as 
the greenbacks are in circulation, and the United States carries a large 
gold reserve for their redemption, they may be considered as practically 
gold certificates and used for reserves. This is not a good arrangement, 
but as long as we have these legal-tender Government notes in circula- 
tion as part of our system, the banks should be allowed to use them for 
reserve. We may also have to continue to use the silver dollars and the 


silver certificates as bank reserves. Through the mistakes of our silver 


legislation, we have the silver on our hands, and the Government will 


for many years have to bear the burden of it. Having once shouldered 
it and provided for it, we must make the best out of it for the present. 
It will make the silver much better for reserves if Congress, as it should. 
makes it specifically redeemable in gold. 

The gold coin and certificates and the clearing-house certificates for 
gold deposited are ideal bank reserves. As soon as it can be done, the 
greenbacks should be redeemed and retired, the silver also disposed of. 
and nothing but gold and gold certificates used as bank reserves. When 
this is done we shall be solidly and firmly on a real gold standard basis, 
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and our financial system be such as we should have to take our proper 
place as the leading commercial nation of the world. 

Bank notes are not money at all, but mere promises to pay money, 
which are used for currency. They should never, under any circum- 
stances, be counted as reserve for either national or state banks. It is 
surprising how often the suggestion is made to permit this. Very re- 
cently an officer of one of the largest banks in New York told me he 
thought the three-million-dollar limit on retirement should be repealed, 
and the banks authorized to count notes of other banks as reserve. He 
gave the usual reason that the bank notes are much better than the green- 
backs, as the bank’s credit adds everything to the Government bond se- 
curity. 

There could hardly be a greater mistake than to ever use bank notes 
as reserve. Not that they are not good and safe enough, but that it 
removes all inducement for any one to send a bank note home for re- 
demption, and puts an end to all possibility of making our currency 
elastic. Instead of decreasing the inducements for redemption, they 
should be increased in every reasonable way.” 

Mr. Cuartes A. Conant, the well-known authority on money and 
banking, in a recent address at Pittsburg, said: 


“A bank note is not money, but only a certified check in printed form 
surrounded by safeguards which will permit it to pass freely without 


endorsement or special scrutiny. 
As the bank note is not money, it should not be counted in bank 


reserves. If it could be so counted, then the link would be severed be- 
tween the paper currency and the metallic reserve, whose fluctuations 
are related to the foreign exchanges and the solvency of the entire com- 
mercial system. If banks were allowed to count the notes of other 
banks as reserves, then any two banks by swapping notes could build up 
reserves without limit and having no relation to the gold stock of the 
country. What is necessary under a sound bank-note system is prompt 
and frequent redemption of the notes, in order to apply this very test 
of their equality with gold.” 

The opinion of one of the oldest bankers of Canada is also perti- 
nent. In the series of articles by Mr. Georcz Hacur, now appearing 
in Tue Bankers’ Magazine, it was recently stated that while the Cana- 
dian law requires forty per cent. of whatever reserves the banks may 
keep to be in Dominion notes, and though these notes are amply secured. 
there is not a banker in Canada who would not prefer to have the entire 
reserve in gold. 

It is to be regretted that after so much discussion of the currency 
question, elementary principles yet remain unsettled; but the sentiments 
manifested at the bankers’ convention clearly reveal the necessity of edu- 
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cation of this primary character. It is to be hoped that the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ Association will let the resolution in 
favor of counting national bank notes as reserves quietly sleep on the 
table where it was laid by the delegates at St. Louis. 


NE fact was clearly brought out at the recent meeting of the 
O American Bankers’ Association at St. Louis—that the present 
method of conducting the conventions will have to be radically 
changed. Expressions of dissatisfaction were too frequent to be disre- 
garded. The same methods of procedure that were suitable to a con- 
vention representing a membership of less than 2,000 have become en- 
tirely unsuited to a convention representing over 8,000 members. Owing 
to the increased work of the association the reports of committees now 
take up a very large share of the time devoted to the proceedings. 
These reports give in a concise form the result of the work carried on 
during the year and are most important and valuable. Experience has 
shown, however, that the convention does not wish to listen to the read- 
ing of these reports. In fact, the chairman had to beg the delegates not 
to go away when one of the reports was being presented at the St. Louis 
convention. He took pains to state that the report was very short; but 
even then, the delegates refused to stay. 

There is a lesson in this incident that the executive council would do 
well to consider. The bankers who go to the conventions do not wish to 
listen to long and tiresome reports of committees, however valuable in 
themselves these reports may be. They want to hear solid addresses by 
men of weight—the very best banking and commercial men of the coun- 
try; and, more than all, they want an opportunity of discussing questions 
of live, practical interest to the bankers of the United States. This 
was so plainly manifest at the recent convention that no one could fail to 
note the keen disappointment felt at the course taken with reference to 
the currency discussion. The proceedings have come to be so overweighted 
with perfunctory addresses and routine reports that there is no time to 
devote to a consideration of those matters that would be of interest and 
profit to every banker who attends the conventions. 

The manner of conducting the conventions has been the same for 
many years, consequently what is to be said does not apply, in any par- 
ticular sense, to the convention at St. Louis. Bearing this in mind, let 
us see what can be done to lop off superfluities from the programme. 

Usually the proceedings are, quite appropriately, opened with prayer. 
Doubtless the distinguished clergymen who conduct this part of the exer- 
cises would, if they should receive an intimation to that effect, be glad 
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tc make their petitions short. Much more time than necessary is con- 
sumed by the addresses of welcome, so called. Generally, these ad- 
dresses are largely devoted to a description of the resources of the city 
and country where the convention is held. Besides, as if one address of 
welcome were not enough, there must always be three; surely two of 
these could be omitted. One brief, graceful welcoming speech, occupy- 
ing not more than five minutes in delivery, would make every delegate 
feel more welcome than the floods of oratory now turned loose on the 
convention every year. Real welcome appears in other ways than words 
The chairman’s address very often traverses much of the same ground 
covered by the reports of committees, and could be shortened to great 
advantage. The reports of the secretary and of the treasurer should be 
made to the executive council and not to the convention. There is no 
reason why the reports of the council and of the several committees 
should not be printed and placed in the seats of the delegates; or, per- 
haps, even sent out to all members in advance of the meeting. Either 
of these plans would give an opportunity for the delegates to study the 
various reports and bring up for discussion in the convention any matter 
of special importance. As things are now, these reports, which should 
receive careful consideration, are treated with the greatest indifference. 

At present some of the best work being done by the association is that 
of the Trust Company Section and the Savings Bank Section. ‘These 
sections have not fallen into the routine rut, and therefore have ample 
time to devote to matters of practical concern. The quality of the papers 
presented before these sections is excellent, and the discussions are almost 
invariably interesting and practical. 

If the conventions were relieved of this incubus of routine—if these 
reports were printed for distribution, as they ought to be—then there 
would be more time for hearing papers and addresses of solid merit, and 
freely discussing the topics in which bankers are interested. 

If the practical usefulness of the conventions is to be preserved, the 
executive council of the American Bankers’ Association should at once 
take steps toward a radical reform in the manner of conducting the pro- 


ceedings. 


N an address before the recent bankers’ convention at St. Louis, 
Cuarues I. Haven of Atlanta, Ga., said: 


“Under reasonably good storage, baled cotton will preserve un- 
impaired more than ten years. Instances have been know where, after 
being stored in a farmer’s barn fifteen years, it brought the current mar- 
ket price. Gold from Copenhagen to Valparaiso goes in search of it as 
sarnestly as the medieval knight-errant went in search of the Holy Grail. 
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Again and again our Government, through the sub-treasury, has has- 
tened to the rescue of the New York banks, amidst the giddy whirl of a 
stock gambling panic. Is America’s foremost gold-yielding crop less 
sacred to the public weal than the paper properties of Wall Street? 
There has never been an hour for forty years that it could not be in- 
stantly. reduced to cash. Is any promise to pay better security than the 
essence of wealth? Five hundred million dollars is required in the South 
every year within a period of about three months to handle this crop 
Our banking capital is inadequate. Why should we need to send our 
money to New York nine months in the year to gain the good will of the 
banks of that city, that they may lend it back to us in the harvest season 
to handle a crop for which the gold of the earth beckons? We feel 
kindly toward New York: that city has been our friend. But we want 
the fullest measure of independence that conditions justify.” 

Here is the whole asset currency question in a nutshell. Why should 
not the Southern banks issue their own circulating notes against the notes 
of the planters and cotton factors? There is no better security than the 


paper representing the production and exchange of our staple commod- 


ities. The only additional security the banks neeed have is a proper 
reserve of coin to insure current redemption. 

When the country banks learn that there is no need for them to bor- 
row of the city banks, or invest in Government bonds, in order to procure 
cash for crop-moving purposes, but that they may themselves, just as 
well as not, furnish their own notes to meet this emergency, then the 


movement in favor of an asset currency will gain fresh strength. 


R. ROCKEFELLER, contrary to his customary silence, has lately 
been talking to the newspapers. Early in October the “Plain- 
Dealer” of Cleveland printed an interview with the great oil 

magnate, in which the following appeared: 

“If we limit opportunity, we will have put the brakes on our national 
development. Will the individual strive for success if he knows the 
hard-won prize is to be snatched from his fingers at the last by his Gov- 
ernment? We are still too young a nation to begin tearing down. We 
must build up, build up, build up, for years to come. The very children 


in the schools should be taught the need of our development.” 


Mr. Rockeretier himself can hardly fear that the Government will 
prevent him from accumulating enough for the proverbial rainy day. 
He is now somewhat advanced in vears, and according to accepted reports 
has already laid by a tidy sum. He cannot, therefore, be speaking from 


a personal standpoint. 
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We should not like to see the ambition of any man legitimately to 
amass wealth curtailed by the Government, nor have we observed any 
marked sentiment in favor of such limitations. But is it not possible 
that opportunity may be circumscribed by permitting a comparatively 
few individuals to get control of the country’s sources of production and 
distribution by any means, good or bad. The concentration of wealth. 
tc a certain extent, is necessary and beneficial, as only in this manner 
can great enterprises be successfully handled. But if this concentration 
is carried to such an extent that huge fortunes are piled up in the hands 
of a few individuals whose method of acquisition will not bear scrutiny, 
the result may be highly detrimental. A nation’s real strength does not 
lie so much in the wealth of a RockereLier or a VANDERBILT as in the 
aggregate of the individuals composing it, and great precaution must 
needs be taken to see that opportunity is not circumscribed for the masses. 
Men like Mr. Rockereiier and Mr. Carnegie will never become public 
charges under any system of Government regulation or control of produc- 
tion and trade. 


EGINNING with the 1907 convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, the membership of the executive council will be en- 


larged in accordance with the following plan: One member is to 
be chosen from each state and territory, the selection to be made on the 
basis of one member of the council for each fifty members of the associa- 
tion in each state, and one councilman for each additional 200 members 
of the association. The trust company section, the savings bank section 
and the clearing-house section are also to have three members each, and 
the president and vice-president of the association are to be members of 
the council, as heretofore. Instead of making the ex-presidents mem- 
bers for life, their terms will be limited hereafter to two years. 

These changes are in the line of progress and will relieve the asso- 
ciation of the charge sometimes heard, that its affairs were controlled by 
a coterie of officials who remained substantially the same from year to 
year. Whether this assertion was well founded or not, the comparatively 
small number of men who have heretofore exercised control lent a color 
of probability to the charge. With the more democratic form of organi- 
zation, the basis for such complaints will be removed. Whether the in- 
creased membership will make the council unwieldy remains to be seen. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that in enlarging the membership of the 
council the convention took a step that will meet with the approval of a 
large majority of the members of the association. 
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LANS for currency reform blossomed forth from every quarter at 
P the St. Louis convention. The delegate who did not have a plan 
of his own was regarded as being something of a curiosity. The 
most conspicuous plans were those of Mr. Fow er, the Federal legis- 
lative committee, and of Mr. Curtis. The Comptroller of the Currency 
also made some suggestions, dealing in the main with the principles to be 
kept in mind in any changes to be made in the bank-note currency. He 
favored a gradual departure from the present principle of a bond-secured 
currency, the additional notes to be based on the general assets of the 
issuing banks, supplemented by a gold reserve of twenty-five per cent., 
and advocated a system of redemption that would be an effectual check 
against inflation. 

Although Mr. Rincety’s modest suggestions were to some extent over- 
shadowed by the multiplicity of more pretentious plans, the principles 
he Jaid down are such as ought to be kept steadily in mind in any recom- 
mendations put forth by the commission provided for at St. Louis. The 
method of applying these principles is of secondary importance; but if 
there is a departure from these fundamentals of a sound bank-note cur- 
rency in any law that Congress may enact, our last state will be worse 
than the first. 

Mr. Fow ter, the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives, in his address emphasized the import- 
ance of adhering to those principles, and no measure that does not have 
careful regard to them can gain his support. His own proposals for 
issuing “cashiers’ checks’”-—in other words, bank notes—did not seem 
to be put in the most convincing light. He laid stress on the fact that 
when country banks called for their deposits at the reserve centres, this 
demand could be met by the issuing of “cashiers’ checks,” 
thus avoiding the disturbance of credit which now occurs when reserve 
money is taken from the vaults of the city banks to send to the country. 

If the bank currency were properly issued and redeemed, there would 
be much less redepositing of banking funds than there is now. A large 
part of the currency, instead of being sent to the financial centres where 
it fosters undue speculation, would be retired until again called into ex- 
istence by legitimate commercial demands. Then the country banks, 


or bank notes, 


having a free margin for issuing more currency to meet the crop-moving 


requirements, would not find it necessary to call on their correspondents. 
Again, when a bank in the country sends for its balance in New York or 
elsewhere, it has a right to expect that money will be sent—not “cashiers’ 
checks.”” While the latter would serve to a considerable extent in meet- 


ing the crop-moving requirements, they would not be available as re- 
serves. And if the country bank could not augment its reserves, its lend- 
ing powers would be seriously restricted, and the lending power, through 
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discount operations, is of immensely greater importance than the note- 
issuing function. Moreover, if a twenty-five per cent. reserve is to be 


required against asset currency, as it should be, the out-of-town banks 


will want to replenish their reserves for the purpose of increasing their 
note issues. It would seem to be essential that the bank deposits in the 
financial centres should always be available, at call, in cash. The “cash- 
iers’ checks,” however, could be made use of by the city banks to supply 
their local demands for cash, thus releasing whatever till-money these 
banks held, and these “checks” could also be employed in making loans 
to such out-of-town banks as wished to borrow to meet temporary de- 
mands. These “cashiers’ checks” would thus serve a very useful pur- 
pose, and would greatly relieve the present strain on the money market 
at certain seasons. They could hardly supplant cash, however, to the 
extent claimed by Mr. Fowxer. It must be remembered that the coun- 
try banks are not branches of the city institutions. 

But as the country banks themselves could issue “cashiers’ checks,” 
or bank notes, they would be less dependent upon the city banks. The 
real efficacy of any system of bank notes, however, will depend upon a 
system of redemption that will compel retirement of redundant issues; 
or, rather, that will prevent them altogether. It is, in fact, the perma- 
nency of the volume of national bank notes that works mischief—a cir- 
culation that never contracts. Unless this defect is remedied, by pro- 
viding a system of forced redemption, any other reform in our bank-note 
system will prove unavailing. 


OME suggestions on currency reform have been made by Mr. AtFrep 
H. Curtis, president of the National Bank of North America, 
New York city, and former president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. His first suggestion is that a commission should 
be appointed to further the revision of the National Bank Act. This 
suggestion was practically adopted by the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, a committee or commission having been provided 
for, composed of the former committee on Federal legislation and ten 
other members to be chosen by the executive council. This commission 
will confer with the New York Chamber of Commerce committee, and 
will consider the various proposals for currency reform, and will proba- 
bly report some definite plan to Congress early in December. 
The second suggestion is that national bank notes be made part 
of the legal reserve of national banks. We have elsewhere considered 
this proposal at length, and need not further refer to it now. 
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Mr. Curtts’s third suggestion is that Government receipts from reve- 
nues and customs be redeposited in the national banks on the same day 
as they are received, and that the Government should be paid interest at 
the rate of two per cent. per annum. 

This suggestion, if adopted, would go far towards correcting the 
violent fluctuations in the rates for money now experienced at New York. 
Under the existing practice, the money market is artificially influenced 
by the operations of the Treasury, large amounts being thrown on the 
market and withdrawn in a short time. If the funds of the Government 
were deposited from day to day, and withdrawn in the ordinary course 
as required, the stability of the money market would not be affected by 
the frequently recurring periods of plethora and scarcity that now so 
largely influence the situation from time to time. Were the Government 
to receive interest from the banks instead of paying them for caring for 
public deposits, as it virtually does at the present time, there would no 
longer be any necessity for requiring bonds to be deposited with the 
Treasury to secure the safety of the public funds deposited in the banks, 
since the interest received by the Government would more than reimburse 
it for any loss that could possibly occur. 

Mr. Curtis also proposes that a new kind of currency, to be known 
as “collateral currency,” be authorized. It is to be based on securities 
acceptable to the clearing-houses in the reserve cities, and is to be issued 
first in the form of clearing-house certificates. Should actual circulat- 
ing bills be required, the clearing-house certificates, together with the 
approved securities, are to be deposited with the Assistant Treasurers of 
the United States, who shall issue bills, known as “collateral currency,” 
in convenient denominations. The issue of this currency is limited to 
twenty-five per cent. of a bank’s capital and surplus, and is to be a first 
lien on assets. A tax equal to the maximum legal rate of the state where 
issued is to be imposed on the collateral currency. 

The main principle embodied in this suggestion seems to be meeting 
with growing favor by bankers who have given the matter serious thought. 
It is recognized that the clearing-house organizations are clothed with 
the proper qualifications for judging of the value of the security offered 
as a basis for note issues. With the numerous small banks, of varying 
degrees of strength and of capacity in their management, it is more or 
less hazardous to entrust them all with authority to issue notes on the 


security of their general assets, remaining in their own custody. But if 
the assets behind the notes were lodged with the clearing-houses there 
would be no occasion for anxiety. It is apparent that before entrusting 
the banks with the power to issue notes without a special pledge of secu- 
rities some precautions must be taken. In the opinion of many an ade- 
quate gold reserve, a safety fund and a carefully-devised system of re- 
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deeming the notes would afford sufficient safeguards. Others prefer 
that the clearing-houses should be given a qualified supervision over the 
bank-note issues. This would possess some advantages, as it would pre- 
serve the autonomy of the banks and assure the exercise of greater pru- 
dence in the issue of notes than would be the case were the matter left 
wholly to the discretion of the issuing bank. On the other hand, any 
suggestion of this character is apt to provoke the hostility of the country 
banks, which are jealous of handing over any of their prerogatives to 
the clearing-houses of the reserve cities. The same principle would be 
maintained, and the chances of hostility of this character lessened, by 
incorporating a Federal clearing-house of issue in each state, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Tueopore Gitman. This would permit the state banks 
to issue notes exactly like those issued by the national banks, and would 
thus bring to the support of the plan a numerous and powerful element 
in the banking community. 


| ENRY CLEWS, the well-known Wall Street banker and _ broker, 


is the author of an interesting paper on “Publicity and Reform 

in Business,’ published in a recent number of “The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science.” He takes a 
strong stand in favor of publicity, and says that “corporations and bank- 
ing and mercantile firms that become at all objects of suspicion should, 
in their own interests, speedily clear themselves by inviting the fullest 
examination and publicity. Unsoundness and irregularity, if such ex- 
isted, would thus be exposed and weeded out, instead of being nursed in 
secret, and so doing harm and impairing confidence in corporations and 
firms perfectly sound and regular in their methods and practices. The 
sound concerns would stand better than ever after passing through this 
ordeal of publicity.” 

All this is true, and many of the best-managed banks are acting in 
accordance with these suggestions. They not only welcome the super- 
vision and examination of the state and national governments, but sup- 
plement this by providing special expert examiners. 

Mr. Crews believes in responding to the popular agitation for pub- 
licity by passing laws requiring all corporations, including banks and 
trust companies, to make at least semi-annual reports of their condition, 
certified to by registered public accountants, with power vested in the 
state authorities to order special examinations by such accountants, at 
any time, when deemed necessary; that is, whenever they were suspected 
of being unsound or irregular in their business methods. Publicity of 
accounts, it is declared, would be a protection to all solvent concerns and 
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would expose and eliminate the unsound and the fraudulent, that would’ 
otherwise be a menace to them, and should be welcomed by all who have 
nothing to fear from such publicity. 

Mr. Cuiews takes a hopeful view of the changes going on in the busi- 
ness world. He says: “We are passing through a reform—yea, a revo 
lutionary period—in business affairs. But good will come out of it, for 
with our improved business methods will come a higher sense of respon- 
sibility and a keener perception of duty, which cannot fail to inspire 
correspondingly greater confidence and produce more certain results. 
We shall thus have more conservatism in business and fewer speculative 
hazards and less crookedness than before.” 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT reaffirmed his policy of Government 
supervision of great fortunes in a speech delivered at York, Pa.. 
October 4, in which he said: 


“There is every reason why the Government should exercise a con- 
stantly increasing supervision over and control of the great fortunes 
used in business, so as to see that the great corporations, the great for- 
tunes generally, that are used in business shall be so used as to be in the 
interest of and not against the interests of the ordinary people, the gen- 
eral public. Never for one moment permit that movement for the super- 
vision of wealth, that movement to see that wealth is used right, to degen- 
erate into a movement of hatred and malice. Hatred and malice are 
mighty ugly sentiments, and are just as bad if you hate and envy a rich 
man as if you hate and look down upon a poor man. The safe doctrine 
is to give each man fair play, and just a little more than fair play if 
you can. 

In the effort to reform existing conditions where they are wrong; in 
the effort to strive, for instence, as I am striving, to give a constantly 
increasing Governmental supervision over the use of wealth in railroads 
in big corporations, in all business, remember that our success is condi~ 
tioned upon our neither being led astray by the reactionaries on one side, 
nor by the sinister or foolish extremists on the other. I want to see the 
relations of the Government, representing the people as a whole, as re- 
gards the supervision and control of these great corporations, determined 
by the moderates—the plain men merely want justice—who are resolute 
to see that the rich man does his duty and does not do anything wrong, 
but who are equally resolute to see that he does not have any injustice 
dealt out to him in return.” 
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This declaration may be taken as a representation of sound public 
opinion, which the great corporations would do well to heed. If they 
antagonize reasonable public control, they will do much to arouse that 
spirit of hatred and malice which the President deplores. 


TATE bank notes are suggested by the Richmond (Va.) “Leader’’ 
S as a means of furnishing an elastic currency. There is no doubt 
that if the state banks were again permitted to issue notes, by the 
repeal of the ten per cent. tax, they would furnish a circulating medium 
well adapted to local needs, and but little inferior in safety to that now 
supplied by the national banks. But there does not appear to be any 
prospect whatever of a return to state bank notes. The growth of inter- 
state communication has made a purely state currency practically impos- 
sible. Yet there is no good reason why a currency national in character 
could not be issued by the state banks. This might be accomplished by 
incorporating Federal clearing-houses, authorized to issue notes to all 
banks conforming to certain requirements, or by permitting state banks 
to issue notes on depositing Government bonds with the Treasury. 

Many of the state banks would like to have the privilege of emitting 
notes, but they will not give up the advantages of a state charter merely 
for the sake of acquiring this privilege. If the co-operation of the 
numerous state banks could be enlisted in the reform of the bank-note 
currency, there could be little doubt that the movement would gain such 
strength as would insure practical results within a comparatively short 


time. 


UBLICITY is now the panacea for many ills of an investment 
nature; but this remedy clearly has its limitations, and its value 
as a safeguard against losses also depends upon the intelligence 


of the investor as such. Though certain protective legislation may be 
and has been enacted in some countries—as England, France and Ger- 
many—the need for popular education in investment matters is becoming 
recognized as the most potent defence against unsound undertakings. 
Intelligent investment implies investigation along different lines which 
correspond to the several aspects of any venture. Every legitimate en- 
terprise has its scientific basis, its commercial possibilities, its legal re- 
quirements, its proper or improper accounting features, and its financial 
phases. Financial results of operation show what a company has ap- 
parently accomplished, and its accounting methods disclose how those 
results were determined; but they say little as to its future, or the pros- 
pects of a new enterprise. Few persons, however, combine the informa- 
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tion of an engineer, accountant, business man and lawyer. The large 
capitalist can and does employ these specialists to examine, along their 
several lines, his prospective investments. But for the small capitalist 
or trustee this course is impossible: the freedom and frequent invitation 
to “investigate the ‘proposition’ for yourself” are idle courtesies and 
mockery for the person who knows neither what nor where to investigate, 
had he the opportunity. 

But, given a sound object of investment, the soundness of the invest- 
ment depends also upon the character of the interest which the investor 


‘ 


purchases; that is, on the nature of his “security.” The general dis- 
tinctions between stock and bond are comparatively well understood by 
most interested Jaymen; but the distinctions between bonds, the standard 
of investments. are not so evident, invariable or familiar. Differences of 
price and basis, however, imply that all bonds are not equally binding 
and safe—an idea confirmed by their examination; even among first 
mortgage bonds, the security of a minority is quite other than the name 
suggests. The varied forms nominated in the bonds and the diverse con- 
ditions of their issue have resulted in numerous differences of name as 
well as nature. The extant brief or specialized accounts of different 
bonds are thus far largely from the historical or corporation standpoint. 
A brief and unbiased exposition, accordingly, of the different prime types 
of bonds from the buyer’s standpoint and for his general guidance, giv- 
ing also the broad relative values of the different kinds, together with 
standard and typical illustrations of each, should be appreciated by the 
conservative and would-be intelligent investor. 

In this and the succeeding number of this MaGazine we present such 
an article: the present issue contains a general introduction to bonds in 
general, with special reference to the questions of security and yield; 
the December issue will give similar details with regard to each of a 


half hundred particular bond types. 


Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York were published 
in the October issue of Tue Bankers’ MAGAZINE. 

Two main propositions were submitted—one for a central bank of 
issue, and the other providing that any bank whose bond-secured circula- 
tion equals fifty per cent. of its capital shall have authority ‘to issue ad- 
ditional notes equal in amount to thirty-five per cent. of its capital, the 
additional issues to be taxed at a rate ranging from two to six per cent. 
per annum. Redemption agencies, to insure the prompt retirement of 


. ‘HE recommendations of the special Currency Committee of the 


notes when not needed, are also proposed. 
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Were a great central bank, such as is suggested in these recommenda- 
tions, politically possible, it would undoubtedly have some advantages as 
a regulator of the currency and of the money market. But there is so 
much opposition to a bank of this character that this recommendation of 
the committee can hardly be regarded in a practical light. That the peo- 
ple and the existing banks would regard such an institution with jealousy 
and suspicion cannot well be doubted. 

The second recommendation looks to the introduction of a credit cur- 
rency; or, rather, an emergency currency, since the greater part of it is 
taxed at a rate that would tend to restrict its issue to seasons when the 
interest on loans ranged above the normal. As a prerequisite to the issue 
of this credit currency, a bank must first issue bond-secured notes equal 
to fifty per cent. of its capital. This seems to be an invitation to all 
banks that have not already bond-secured circulation outstanding to this 
extent to increase their issues, and the suggestion might be criticised on 
that score as tending to an unwarranted increase of the bond-secured 
issues. If the credit currency were not so heavily taxed, the banks would 
realize on their bonds, retire the bond-secured notes in excess of fifty 
per cent. of their capital and issue credit notes. This would undoubtedly 
demoralize the bond market; but such a possibility has been carefully 
guarded against. 

While the graduated tax will prove effectual in restricting the issues, 
it seems rather a costly device. An adequate gold reserve and an effi- 
cient system of redemption ought to be equally effective and less ex- 
pensive. The amount of currency that would be actually issued in or- 
dinary times, under this plan, would be quite small, which is probably a 


strong feature; but in emergencies a considerable amount would no doubt 


appear. 

Of far greater importance than any of the committee’s suggestions 
for the issue of additional bank-note currency is this recommendation: 
“That future issues of United States bonds be not made available as a 
basis for the issue of national bank notes.” This would, of course, tend 
to enhance the value of the bonds now outstanding, and would prevent a 
further. inflation of the volume of the paper circulation. As this 
MaGazineE pointed out long ago, our present condition of over-expanded 
credits and extraordinary business activity was in part brought on by 
the steady growth of the bank-note circulation. By depriving future 
issues of bonds of availability as security for circulating notes we shall 
have taken a step that ought to have been taken long ago, viz., the placing 
of the function of note issues on a sound economic basis. 

The report of the committee will take high rank in the financial 
literature of the country, and the recommendations made will stimulate 
interest in a reformation of the bank-note currency. 





PRIVATE CORPORATION SECURITIES. 


THEIR FORMS, SIGNIFICANCE AND RELATIVE INVESTMENT STATUS, 
By EDGAR VAN DEUSEN, 


FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN FINANCE, TUCK SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Purport or Term “Security.” 


S applied to paper evidences of money ownership, the generic term 
A “security” permits wide employment, though in practice it is 
commonly confined to corporate stocks and bonds. Properly, 
however, it may be restricted to those formal evidences of the ownership 
of invested funds which, as a class, possess some warranted assurance 
or guarantee that the principal will be regained. Of such “securities,” 
the standard as investments and the most varied as to form are bonds 
or their equivalent. 


Mopern Corporate Bonps as CoMpaRED witH ComMmon-Law Bonps 
AND OrpINARY Promissory NortEs. 


Certain characteristics distinguish the modern corporate bond from its 
common law prototype and from the usual promissory note. The former 
bond was a specific and unconditional written promise to pay money, given 
under the maker’s seal and therefore known as a “specialty” and non- 
negotiable. But financial necessities and practice have forced some 
modification of the rigid rules which governed such instruments. First 
and most important is the feature of negotiability which now attaches to 
all these obligations as fully as to ordinary bills and notes; that is, title 
thereto is transferred simply by endorsement or delivery, so that a bona- 
fide holder may bring action on the bonds in his own name, and is not 
subject to the effect of equitable rights which existed as between prior 
parties thereto. In some states the seal is no longer required, and, where 
used, is considered to be merely the corporation’s signature, which is 
presumptive evidence of consideration received; furthermore, the payee 
is necessarily unspecified or named only in general terms; while the time 
of payment may be often indefinite, as with “optional,” “call” and “per- 
petual” bonds. Otherwise, though no fixed form is prescribed as essen- 
tial to valid corporation bonds, they are uniformly drawn to comply 
with the requisites for ‘“‘negotiable paper.” 

Compared with ordinary promissory notes, bonds have somewhat 
distinctive features: among minor ones are their issue in round sums of 
like amounts, with interest payable at stated intervals to registered 
owners or to holders of “coupons” or separate cbligations for the regular 


°° 
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interest installments; of the major peculiarities, their usual long term is 
secondary to that chief distinction which renders the bond character- 
istically binding, namely, the fact that they are generally, though not 
invariably, secured by a lien or mortgage on some specific property 
pledged for their ultimate payment. being therefore often termed 
“mortgage bonds.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MorTGAGEs. 


To secure the separate bonds of a given corporation issue, only one 
mortgage indenture is given. This is deposited with a trustee—uniformly 
a trust company—as intermediary between the obligor and obligees, and 
which is empowered to act, in case of the company’s default, for and 
in behalf of all bondholders combined, or for a certain part of them, 
as may be provided, in proceedings necessary to protect and enforce 
their rights according to the provisions of the mortgage and the law. 

Though detailed recitals of lien indentures vary widely according 

to the type of obligation each is designed to secure, their broad outlines 
are substantially similar; all begin with the usual statements concerning 
the time of and parties to the agreement (viz., the corporation and 
trustees), an account of the legal status of the company and the author- 
ization of the issue, a recital of its design and general terms, a copy of 
the bond and details concerning the conditions and provisions of their 
issue, formal mortgage or transfer of the property to the trustee for 
the bondholders’ benefit, and the important stipulations concerning 
defaults, foreclosure and other contingencies, closing with the official 
signatures and seal. 
_ In the case of railroads, these mortgage indentures usually have the 
form of “trust-deeds” with power of sale; their practical effect in most 
jurisdictions, however, is the same as that of a mortgage where legal 
title remains in the grantor; the essence of the security is not changed 
by the form of instrument. 


Rewvative Functions or Bonp AND MortTGAGE. 


In effect, the bond is a company’s basic obligation, which represents 
its promise to repay on which it is legally held, and the terms of pay- 
ment. Since bonds may be issued without any mortgage assurance that 
they will be met, the former appears as the chief instrument, whose 
conditions govern the character and extent of the corporate liability. 
The mortgage, on the other hand, is incidental and supplementary to the 
bond; its function is that of a pledge or guarantee to insure the ultimate 
payment of the obligation. 

For greater legal convenience, however, their relative position has 
been practically reversed, action being brought on the mortgage in case 
of the debtor’s default, the bond being an additional resource in case 
of a deficiency in proceeds from “realization” on the pledged assets; 
though, for corporation creditors this recourse is seldom practically 
available. , 
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To determine the relative rights of obligor and obligee, the terms of 
both mortgage and bond—all of whose leading stipulations are repro- 
duced in the mortgage—are construed together— though, in case of con- 
flict, the bond provisions prevail as those of the obligation itself. 


Bases oF BonpDHOLDERS’ SEcuRITY. 


The prime matter of investment “security” in its abstract sense of 
protection from loss of principal or revenue is plainly a conditional fact 
whose quality may vary within wide possible range. The fundamental 
conditions that importantly affect the character of security are those 
which may be considered normal and relate to an enterprise as a 
“going” concern, and secondly the abnormal situation which marks a 
company in process of liquidation. 

As further useful to a clearer view of their grounds of security under 
different circumstances, bondholders are appropriately grouped into—— 
(a) those disposed to part with their bonds before the latters’ maturity: 
many holders among those in closer touch with financial markets are 
buyers and sellers alternately of bonds and stocks, according to the 
course of prices of these respective corporate issues; (b) those who 
purpose to keep their securities until maturity: other bond investors, 
from preference or an unavoidable lack of intimacy with market move- 
ments, purchase such issues with an idea to retain them until their 
maturity; (c) bondholders of companics delinquent and in process of 
liquidation: a third class comprises those from both the above groups . 
who chance to hold a company’s bonds at the time of default and subse- 
quent adjustment and settlement of the obligations. 

The above idea of “security” may be restated to signify its strict 
purport of a warrant or assurance that an invested principal will or can 
be recovered—in whole or in part, according to circumstances. By a 
loose extension of meaning, the notion of stable intercst return may be 
also included; though the exact reference is to a recovery of principal. 

As to the factor which assures the consecutive and continued payment 
of interest revenue, it is apparent that there is practically but one basis 
(under any circumstances) for this kind of “security,” and that is 
earnings above the costs of operation. 


I.—MARKETABILITY AS A SECURITY FOR THE RECOVERY OF PRINCIPAL. 


To borrow money implies a present lack of funds and consequent 
temporary inability to repay the debt. Under these conditions, a lender 
virtually throws overboard his capital and surrenders the chance or ex- 
pectation of its prompt availability in exchange for a definite annuity, 
or interest revenue, and a probability of principal repayment at some 
future date: The uncertainty of the borrower’s future ability, however, 
demands a certain pledge of his property or assets to guarantee the ful- 
fillment of his promise. But the debtor’s means of production cannot be 
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taken away if it is to continue and so long as it remains a “going” con- 
cern: recovery of principal can be had only by the creditor’s acquisition 
of an equivalent amount of his debtor’s assets or by waiting until the 
debtor is able to repay. Neither can the bondholder recover his prin- 
cipal through an abnormally large interest yield, like a shareholder’s 
possible dividends from mines or other natural monopolies, since his rate 
of return is limited and fixed. Accordingly, the sole practical recourse 
for recovery of principal by any bondholder of the first class is marketa- 
bility of the bond. This factor is of increasing importance to successive 
junior bondholders whose nominal security tends to become more apparent 
than real. “Security” on this basis will naturally fluctuate with the 
course of prices, though less in the case of bonds than of shares, and is 
affected by variations in the other bases of security, as the character of 
lien, earnings, specific security, etc., and occasionally by other possible 
factors, as value from the possession of voting power, etc. So long, 
however, as the normal prosperity of an undertaking continues, this 
possibility of sale furnishes a sufficient protection for bond and stock- 
holder alike. 


2.—Security BAsep ON THE CorRPORATION’s ABILITY TO REPAY. 


For the investor who holds his bonds until maturity the question of 


their security—while the company continues “going”—is, that of the 
obligor’s ability to repay. This rests on two factors: (a) ability to 
-reborrow, under the guise of refunding, extension or similar processes. 
This is the favorite method among present American corporations, when 
market conditions are favorable, for settlement of their obligations, and 
involves practically no greater financial strength or credit of the cor- 
poration than at the first; it results merely in a substitution of new for 
old creditors and a continuation of the obligation itself, which is sub- 
stantially equivalent to the perpetual indebtedness borne by English 
railroad corporations. The result of persistence in this practice is the 
gradual increase of corporate debt and the resultant tendency to lessen 
security, unless otherwise counteracted. 

(b) Earnings are the source from which a general or special fund 
as a “sinking fund,” may be accumulated to repay the principal by in- 
stallments or at the bond’s final maturity—when not extended or re- 
funded as commonly. Such a fund is most appropriately provided for 
those junior issues whose tangible security is more nominal than real 
because of the prior claims against it. But the important function of 
earnings, from the bondholder’s standpoint, is to secure the payment 
of fixed charges. When this is amply assured, bonds pass current, so to 
speak, in the market with only superficial reference to their actual 
security in the event of default; there being a kind of tacit understand- 
ing that the obligation will be renewed at maturity, unless there is 
special stipulation to the contrary as in “drawn,” “sinking fund” or 
similar provisions. 
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$.—Supestantive Property AND Priority or Rient Tuereto As 
Security Basss. 


But the fact of “security” implies a possibility of insecurity; 
when it becomes necessary to distinguish between the ordinary ability 
of a company to meet its liabilities, and the security or recourse of the 
creditor in case of its inability to meet its obligations, a quite different 
matter, which is overlooked by certain present academic financiers in 
their sage re-echo of a half-truth emphasized a decade ago by two well- 
known financial writers. With a serious impairment or failure of busi- 
ness, earnings, credit and marketability, the bondholder perforce must 
resort to the substantive assets of the corporation for a recovery of his 
principal. Accordingly, his security rests, first, on the enforceable 
priority of his claim to and lien upon such property, and, secondly, upon 
the intrinsic value of the property itself. The propriety of the custom- 
ary lien on specific property for security has been criticised from 
pedagogical sanctums apparently through ignorance of the real situation 
of the ordinary English debenture holder. Its reasonableness, however, 
appears from the fact that, while all bondholders alike as creditors have 
a claim equitably prior to shareholders on the corporation assets, yet 
unless such claim is transformed into a legal right, as by conversion into 
a judgment, the priority and its value may be lost through the prompter 
action of other creditors, or even through a disposal of the property by 
the shareholders themselves. In other words, unlike a debenture holder 
subject to the rule of “First come, first served,” the secured bondholder 
possesses, as it were, a “reserved seat” which prevents another from 
stepping in before, and which cannot be taken away from him. Fur- 
thermore, the potentiality which accompanies such specific lien gives its 
possessor a “standing” which compels recognition in a reorganization 
plan of his rights and interests, generally proportioned to their actual— 
not nominal—priority. 

Finally, under the conditions here considered invested principal may 
be recovered through (1) a reorganization and repair of the market- 
ability of the security: the strength of the bondholder’s position in this 
event and the attendant value of his priority is modified by the relative 
importance of the specific property pledged as security: for example, in 
the case of railroads, a junior lien upon a vital section of a system may 
occupy a stronger position because of that importance than a senior lien 
on a portion of secondary consequence which may be ignored. (2) 
Operation of the foreclosed property, when of suitable nature, under 
management of the former creditors themselves, as a means for the pro- 
duction of revenue. (3) Sale of the concrete “security” for satisfaction 
of the debt: this security may be (a) real property, which safeguards 
the most part of bond obligations; (b) personal property, as equipment; 
(c) choses-in-action or evidences of money ownership, as stocks and 
bonds, termed “collateral;” another safeguard which may be properly 
considered a form of security and conveniently suggested in this 
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connection, though not at all an object of sale, is (d) assumption 
or “guarantee” of one company’s obligations by another and usually 
stronger company, the former being in effect, though not techni- 
cally, a mortgage security. While the prime utility of a bond is that 
of a source of revenue, yet the cessation of income alone, though 
it depreciates, does not destroy its value so long as any prospect remains 
for a recovery of the principal in whole or part from the “security.” The 
amount of what may be termed its “residual value” will naturally depend 
on the relative extent or sufficiency of the security to satisfy the claim; 
while the value of the security will depend on its marketable utility as 
affected by its nature, extent, productive possibilities, cost of duplica- 
tion, peculiar advantages—as of position, and demand for the property 
for combination with others of its class—as one transportation property 
with another, or for elimination from the field of potential competition. 


4.—LrGat ENFORCEABILITY. 


Another factor in a bondholder’s abstract security which deserves 
brief additional notice is the legal enforceability of the bond. This rests 
upon two general considerations: 

A.—Validity of the obligations, which involves 

(1) Authority of the company to issue. 

(a) Bonds: in general and in the absence of statutory or charter 
restrictions, the power of a corporation to borrow money is incident to 
ite right to do business along the lines for which it was created; hence, 
by implication, it may issue its negotiable acknowledgments for any 
lawful debt without express authority in either the general statute or 
special act or charter of its incorporation. Furthermore, where the 
directors are vested with the general control of the corporate business, 
the shareholders’ concurrence is unnecessary for a valid bond issue; 
while any invalidity from the directors’ lack of authority is remedied by 
a subsequent ratification or even implied assent of the company, as in 
the payment of interest on the obligation. But in those states where 
certain restraints are imposed on bond issues secured by a trust mortgage, 
any disregard thereof renders the bonds subject to repudiation both by 
the corporation and any later mortgage whose claim was not expressly 
made subject thereto. 

(b) Mortgages: in a broad way, the power of a corporation to 
mortgage its property is governed by principles similar to those which 
apply to bonds. At common law a company may convey conditionally 
(mortgage), or absolutely (sell), any of its property holdings; but in 
no case can the power to mortgage be more extensive than the power to 
alienate absolutely. In a few states a railroad’s right to mortgage its 
property is governed by special legislation; and where the law indi- 
cates the property that can be mortgaged, liens upon other property are 
invalid. Analogous to the case of bonds, however, an invalid mortgage 
may be subsequently validated by a legislature, directly or by implica- 
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tion, as by an authorization of the trustee to sell the property encumbered 
by the mortgage. As a rule, however, this matter is governed only by 
general statutes, which are usually broad enough to include any of the 
corporate property. In consequence, the question of what is properly 
included in a given lien involves only a construction of the terms of the 
mortgage itself. Railroads, however, because of their peculiar public 
nature, are exceptional as to their franchises: since a mortgage contem- 
plates the contingency of a transfer of the thing mortgaged, the un- 
qualified power of a corporation to pledge its privileges would be incon- 
sistent with the principle that a franchise may not be alienated “with- 
out consent of the sovereign grantor;” hence, it is held that express 
legislative authority is essential for mortgages upon such property. 


2.—-REGULARITY OF THE IssuE. 


Granted the general authority to issue a given bond, its validity next 
rests upon its regularity or conformity with the legal rules regulative of 
bond issues. Any contrary procedure is an irregularity productive of 
partial or total invalidity. These irregularities and invalidities are of 
two classes; (1) curable, such as (a) the non-observance of certain pre- 
liminary formalities essential to a regular issue, and (b) issue made in 
contravention of certain legislative restrictions thereon, as on the amount 
or purpose of a bond issue, or the property which the company may 
legitimately incumber, ete. (2) Fatal: incurable invalidity, which might 
be considered more than irregularity, and which renders bonds so issued 
void even in a bona fide holders’ hands, may arise from (a@) an ultra’ 
vires act of the obligors, or one outside the scope of their authority and 
the legitimate purposes of the organization; or (b) a forgery of all or 
any material part of the instrument. 

B.—Bona-fide Status of Bondholder: Enforceability of the obliga- 
tion also depends on the good faith of the holder as such. The law 
normally assumes the bona fide ownership of every bondholder, though 
this legal presumption may be easily disproved by facts in the particu- 
lar case, as where bonds were on their face non-negotiable. To favor 
so far as possible the negotiability of bond securities, the tendency is to 
regard the bondholder as one in good faith, even though he was aware 
of a defective—as distinguished from an invalid—issue, whenever any 
prior owner of the bonds was. a bona-fide holder. This principle—as 
with other negotiable paper—extends to the case of stolen bonds and 
protects the title of an innocent purchaser for value. But a buyer with 
notice will take subject to the equities; nor can he perfect his title by 
sale to a bona-fide holder and repurchase from the latter. 

A bond buyer in good faith has also a legal right to certain pre- 
sumptions: thus, he is entitled to assume a proper compliance with all 
conditional formalities incident to a bond issue and which pertain to 
the internal management and affairs of the company. It is well settled 
that a bona-fide bond buyer need not take notice of the “indoor manage- 
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ment” of the corporation. But every bondholder is supposed to know 
as a matter of public record the limit of the corporate powers, and an 
issue otherwise apparently regular and valid is generally void if issued 
outside the charter or statutory powers of the corporation, even in the 
hands of a bona-fide purchaser for value. 


Errect or Certain IRREGULARITIES ON Bona-Fipz BonpHOLDERS’ 
Security. 


A few only of the many possible contingencies in this connection can 
be noticed. It is a fixed policy of the courts to protect and enforce to 
the furthest consistent limit the rights of bona-fide corporation bond- 
holders; and it is equally well established that a company cannot benefit 
by a loan, and thereafter decline to repay obligees in good faith on the 
ground of a defective issue or borrowing power. In general, the 
negotiable quality of bonds' is applied also to the mortgage which 
secures them; since, otherwise, “the average corporate bond would be a 
very dangerous instrument if the mortgage were liable to be swept away 
by some defense which the bond purchaser knew nothing about.”*? A 
partial ‘invalidity of the mortgage contract does not perforce invalidate 
the balance, and technical defects in its original execution can be 
remedied by subsequent express or implied ratification, though not to 
such extent as to dislodge the rights which have in the meantime inter- 
vened. Moreover, actual illegality of the mortgage, as when executed 
beyond the purposes and powers of the company, will not invalidate the 
mortgage debt or bonds secured thereby which continue in force as un- 
secured obligations. 

Invalidity of a portion of the bonds, on the other hand, will not 
affect the force of the mortgage, nor of the balance of the bonds them- 
selves. Thus, in case of over-issue, while the excess bonds are post- 
poned as to payment, until those within the limit have been satisfied, the 
surplus are good in the hands of bona-fide holders and prior to the 
claims of subsequent incumbrances. In those comparatively few states 
where a maximum limit is set for corporate debt, an excess will not void 
the contract, but the assenting directors become personally liable for all 
unauthorized surplus. Furthermore, bona-fide holders are entitled to 
receive the face value of their bonds although they may have been issued 
for a price below par. Neither are bona-fide bondholders’ rights ad- 
versely affected by such matters as violations of charter restriction on 
the sale price, unlawful interest rates, nor by misapplication of the bond 
proceeds by the directors. Where a bond or coupon has been lost or 
destroyed, the bondholder is not deprived of his rights but is entitled to 
another suitable evidence of his claim on condition of his tender of a 
proper indemnity to the company. 


1 See previous explanation of ‘“negotiability.”’ 
2 Cook on Corporations—p. 2051. 
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Bonp YIELp. 


Three leading factors enter into a determination of the “basis,” re- 
turn or yield of a bond: 

A.—Nominal rate: Over long periods, this rate appears to alter- 
nately rise and fall with the variable supply of and demand for loan 
capital. At present, the tendency seems upward, and the normal rate 
for first-class securities is about four per cent. 

In view of this rise—which, like a fall, results from a combination 
of causes—an investment policy adverse to bond and favorable to stock 
purchases has been evolved by a recently-born financial magazine. As 
no modifications in the application of the theory are indicated, the in- 
definite implication plainly neglects several conditioning factors: the 
idea first ignores the historic rise and fall of interest rates, and ap- 
parently rests on the assumption that the present advance tendency is 
to be permanent. Yet it is quite within the range of probability that a 
bond interest rate which is slightly less than a prevailing interest 
rate may be equally above the standard at the bond’s maturity 
fifty years hence. Again, the present yield on good bonds is fully 
as high as on the best stocks, such as “guaranteed.” Furthermore, 
investment is essentially the purchase of income; yet it is a truism that 
but a minority only of common stocks pay dividends, and these subject 
to fluctuation, while a considerable per cent. of even preferred shares 
are without their stipulated income. Practically, it may be queried as 
to what would be the result on prices and consequent investment return 
of a concerted rush of former bondholders for the dividend-paying 
shares. But, aside from the question of nominal yield, it is well known 
that the market price of stocks fluctuates much more widely and rapidly 
than that of bonds. Accordingly, it may be asked as to how many years 
of increased gold supply and decreasing value of a given fixed interest 
return would be required to offset three days’ decline in stock prices of 
ten to twenty-five points and over, following the San Francisco fire. If 
one wishes to offset speculation against investment, it is quite possible 
—-though not necessarily probable—that for a short hold at a time of 
rising prices more money could be made from stock than from bond pur- 
chases. But to induce from the facts of an increased gold supply and 
appreciated interest rate a general investment principle which prefers 
stocks to bonds on the ground of greater profitableness over long periods 
is a perversion of economic theory and a plain absurdity. 

B.—“Term” or Life—of a bond is the second item in its yield, and 
affects more especially those investors who hold their bonds until 
maturity. 

C.—Price: As bond interest rates are fixed, and the “Terms” usually 
definite, the chief factor in variable returns—as distinct from security 
—is the matter of prices at which bonds are bought, sold or paid off. 
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Price QuorTaTIONs. 


Prices are quoted either “flat” or ‘“‘net’”—that is, ‘and interest.” The 
former applies to bonds traded in on the exchange, and indicates that 
the public price includes interest accumulated during the last interest 
period up to date. The latter prices exclude interest. While bonds 
traded in “over the counter” are occasionally quoted “flat” also, they 
are generally dealt in at “net” prices to avoid the inconvenient necessity 
of repeated change in price quotations to private customers to compensate 
for constant interest additions; hence, accumulated interest must be 
added to prices to ascertain the cost. 


Price Fiuctuations. 


Causes of price changes for bonds, as for stock, are numerous and 
sometimes indefinite; though the rapidity and extent of such fluctuations 
are uniformly far less in the first than in the second class. The periodic 
trends of bond prices, however, are well defined. In eras of steady and 
expanding commercial prosperity money is drawn from investments and 
put into business ventures, with a resultant general decline in bond 
prices; while the effect of a prolonged business depression is the rein- 
vestment of funds in the stronger bonds, which accordingly rise in value 
and correspondingly fall in yield. Within these broad periods occur 
times of temporary dullness in the stock market, though with plenty of 
available loan funds; interest rates are accordingly low and normally 
stable for some time; under these circumstances, bonds may be advan- 
tageously bought when of a higher rate than the money market rate, and 
their price will correspondingly rise; while, when the speculative spirit 
anew prevails, money will be turned again from bond to stock purchases. 

The minimum degrees of price change differ somewhat with cases: 
on the New York Stock Exchange, bond prices vary by eighths of one 
per cent.; among bond houses, variations of one-sixteenth are also com- 
mon; while U. S. Government bonds dealt in “over the counter” often 
change by thirty-seconds or even sixty-fourths of one per cent. 


PREMIUM AND Discount. 


A premium on the par value of a bond may enter into and affect its 
return in two ways: first, the premium may be one payable by a company 
on the redemption of its obligation—see “call” and “optional re- 
demption” bonds. Here, the premium fact and figure enter directly with 
the “term” into the mathematical computation of the bond’s return. 

The second and more common influence of premium, and of discount, 
is in the market price paid by the purchaser: comparatively few bonds 
are bought at par, the price being generally above or below that figure, 
toward which the market naturally trends as the bond approaches its 
maturity. Hence, it appears that any premium paid by the purchaser 
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must be “amortized” or gradually canceled, to the consequent lessening 
of the bond’s actual return. 

Some investors decline to buy high premium bonds, even when the 
return thereon would be satisfactory; since, in the event of a company’s 
financial embarrassment and re-adjustment, such premium is suddenly 
and entirely lost in the invariable settlement of the corporation’s obliga- 
tions at their face value—or less. However, such bonds are commonly 
the early issues of older roads, which bear a high nominal rate, and are 
also underlying securities which are unlikely to be adversely affected by 
financial difficulties. (See “optiona] redemption” bonds.) Furthermore, 
whenever the purchase premium coincides with a “call” or “optional” 
feature in the bond, the risk of a loss of the premium—above the “call” 
or redemption price is yet greater, and often deters trustees and other 
conservative lenders from making such investments. On the other hand, 
the reverse process and effect appear in cases where a bond is bought 
at a discount. 


Brokers’ CoMMISSIONS. 


Brokerage commissions must always be added to or subtracted from 
the market price of securities to reach their gross cost or net yield. On 
all stock exchange transactions, the uniform commission is 14 of one per 
cent. of the par value, regardless of the class to which the security be- 
longs; the commission on purchases or sales outside or “‘over the counter” 
vary with cases from 1-16 to 14th on most bonds, inclusive of foreign 
government issues, though the customary allowance for negotiations of 
United States Government bonds is 1-32nd or .03125 of one per cent. 
of par. 


Tue Market ror UNLISTED AND LiIsTED SECURITIES. 


The market machinery of stocks and bonds has been often described 
and is generally well known. All securities are either “unlisted” or 
“listed”—that is, recorded after examination by and compliance with 
certain rules and conditions prescribed by a “committee on stock list” 
of a stock exchange. Both classes of bonds are traded in on the “ex- 
changes,” where the majority of such purchases and sales are effected. 
Many bond transactions, however, are conducted “over the counter” of 
banks, private bankers, and bond houses;- “curb” activities of the 
miscellaneous, unorganized traders who transact business on the street 
are generally confined to stock shares. 


Variety or Bonp Types. 


Besides the simple and unmistakable differences of nominal interest 
rate and coupon versus registered form, corporate bonds have equally 
important but more unintelligible distinctions which appear in their 
various names and arise from a variety of causes. Purpose of issue, 
extent of security, character of lien, time of payment, means of pay- 
ment, etc., have all contributed to the growth of a large number of 
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distinct bond types; while the number is multiplied by frequent com- 
binations of the typical terms. 

These varieties find their fullest exemplification among the various 
securities which have evolved in the checkered career of American rail- 
roads, which are accordingly herein taken as illustrative of practically 
all extant security types. 


Bonp Groups. 


Various superficial groups of bonds may be formed, but the one 
logical, significant and useful classification for the investor is that here 
first made, which shows in a broad way and so far as can be done by 
this method the relative investment value of different bond types as dis- 
closed by their “bases” or yield; which, in turn, indicates the general 
investment consensus concerning their respective merits as expressed 
through market prices. While all bond types cannot be conveniently 
classified strictly in accord with their “basis,” yet the major and more 
important part readily conform to such treatment. 

It will be noticed that in few cases, and these chiefly in the first 
group, do the type names indicate anything regarding the characteristic 
underlying security. Furthermore, while the relative order expresses 
in a general way their relative excellence, yet, as an obligation’s merit 
will vary considerably with the strength of the obligor, there are 
numerous cases where a theoretically weak bond ranks high as an in- 
vestment. 

Accordingly group one contains those bonds the quality of whose 
security may be on the whole considered prime, and which therefore sell 
at a low average basis for the entire group of around four per cent. 
The examples—as in all the following cases—may be considered illus- 
trative of type standards, and this group as a whole one of “investment 
securities” in the correct sense of the phrase. 

Group two includes certain bonds which, as a class, sell on a slightly 
higher basis of about 414 per cent. While the quality of the security 
here is sometimes excellent, it is not infrequently inferior; on the other 
hand, the quantity of the security embraced by these broad issues is a 
certain compensation for qualitative defects, since their lien covers 
property sufficiently extensive to be a valuable asset should it be acquired 
in cases of default: furthermore, this extensiveness of lien frequently 
brings the securities within the realm of institutional investments, while 
it is both the occasion and opportunity for large issues, all of which re- 
sults in a wide marketability for these securities and a correspondingly 
good price under ordinary circumstances and in the absence of violent 
declines. 

Group three contains those bonds which possess some attractive 
feature other than the quality or quantity of the security. It is divided 
into two sub-groups: the first on about a 414 per cent. basis and dis- 
tinguished by characteristic features given the bonds in the beginning 
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by the issue company itself; the second sub-group is marked by features 
attached to the bonds after their issue and by another company, which 
frequently so improves their security that as a class they sell on a little 
lower basis than the first division, or about 414 per cent. 

Group four departs from the investor’s ground of classification, 
namely “basis,” and is constructed from the corporation’s standpoint or 
the idea of purpose of issue. Accordingly it contains types of various 
degrees of merit and corresponding basis, but without other bond of unity 
save that of purpose. 

Group five varies somewhat from the chosen ground of classification, 
but has a rather higher average basis, the immediate feature common to 
all being maturity characteristics. 

Group six holds a few bonds with still more incidental features, which 
chiefly relate to the medium in which the bonds are to be paid. As in 
the previous group, little can be predicated as to their “basis,” since 
either of these features may be applied to any bonds. 

Group seven embraces the usual unsecured issues, which, while theo- 
retically low in the list of securities, are yet often issued by strong com- 
panies and sell on a low basis. 

Group eight contains those which rank lowest in the list of investment 
securities and contain a Jarge element of contingency and risk. 


(To be continued.) 


BANK SUPERVISION IN ILLINOIS. 


BILL is to be introduced in the Illinois Legislature at its next 
session providing for a more thorough supervision of the state 
banks. Among the features which will be embodied in the bill 


are: 

Fee system to be abolished and bank examiners to receive a sufficient 
salary to secure men of ability. 

Bank examiners to be certified public accountants, and to be retained 
permanently under civil service. 

Assistants in sufficient number to be provided, and they must be ex- 
perts on value of listed and unlisted securities, mercantile collateral, or 
real estate, and also experts on handwriting. 

Examination to be not only a thorough audit, but to include valuation 
of all securities held as collateral. 

Loans to stockholders to be itemized as part of the report. 

State Auditor to have power to close suspicious banks immediately, 
and discretionary authority in refusing charters. 

Directors to be live men, not “dummies,” and to be required to cer- 
tify in writing to the genuineness of notes and other security. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


BANK INVESTMENTS. 


Reserves AGAINST EMERGENCIES—SHOULD Br NeEGoTIABLE AND AVAIL- 


ABLE—RESERVES OF A LONDON BaNK—CoOMMENTsS THEREON. 


LOSELY connected with the keeping of adequate reserves of cash 
¢ for daily needs is that of maintaining what may be called a second 
line of safety and defence in the shape of Investments. These 
investments must, in the nature of things, if they are to answer the pur- 
pose, consist of securities that can at all times be easily realized. This 
primary condition arises out of the necessities of a banker’s business, and 
at once differentiates his investments from those of a private individual. 
Such an individual has no large body of persons about him to whom he is 
indebted, whose funds have been lodged with him in trust, some of whom 
are making demands upon him every day in the regular course of busi- 
ness, and all of whom are resting upon the honor and wisdom of their 
banker to answer not only ordinary demands, but extraordinary ones. 
This is the first principle that dominates every movement that a banker 
makes, and in nothing is it so operative as in the selection of securities 
for investment. 

In fact, the word “investment,” as used in reference to a banker’s 
business, has a radically different meaning from that which appertains to 
it in ordinary use. When a private individual thinks of making an 
investment, the primary condition he thinks of is permanence. If he is 
likely to want the money he has at his command, he keeps it in the bank. 
But when the need is for steady interest and security of principal, he 
takes it out of bank and buys something that can rest undisturbed, per- 
haps for years. He can purchase real estate, or take an interest in a 
well-established business, or lend money on mortgage for long terms. 
If he becomes a stockholder in a bank or other company, he thinks not of 
the realizableness of the security, but of the permanence of the corpora- 
tion. And he acts with regard to investing in bonds on the same rule. 

But with a banker this idea of permanence is out of place. His in- 
vestments, so called, are really a part of his fund to meet liabilities. But 
not his ordinary and daily recurring liabilities, but such as are extraor- 
dinary, which arise under special circumstances and at intervals of time, 
such, for example, as when a bad harvest causes scarcity of money and a 


* Continued from October number, page 582. 
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heavier demand for it both from depositors and mercantile customers, or 
when a season of bad trade supervenes and continues year after year with 
the same result. 

If a banker’s whole spare resources are employed in discounting bills 
and making business loans, he will find when such a time supervenes, and 
a drain of deposits or contraction of circulation sets in, that he cannot 
reduce his discounts without embarrassing his customers. In fact, at such 
a time the majority of his commercial customers could not respond at all 
to his demands for reduction. Instead of that they will want more 
money from him. Thus, instead of his being a tower of strength to the 
circle who do business with him, he may become weak himself. 


Tue INVESTMENTS OF AN ENGLISH BANK. 


Experienced bankers in old financial centres like those of Great Brit- 
ain have, therefore, long found the necessity of placing out a certain 
percentage of their resources in securities which can be realized without 
disturbance. In all the statements of English and Scotch banks, but of 
the London ones especially, we find the item of securities owned by the 
bank figuring prominently. These securities, let it be observed, are the 
actual property of the bank and must not be confounded with call loans, 

Take, for example, the following, which may be looked upon as a 
typical instance, inasmuch as the bank in question combines within itself 
almost every description of bank business as carried on throughout Eng- 
land. With its head office in London, where the firm of Barclay Bevan 
& Co. was for generations known as one of the most conservative (and 
yet most prosperous) of the great banks of the metropolis, it is now a 
joint stock corporation (under the name of Barclay & Co., Limited), in 
perfect touch with the commercial interests of the whole country, its cus- 
tomers representing every class and interest. 

The paid-up capital of the bank is $12,100,000 (the figures are given 
in dollars that they may be the more easily followed). The capital, of 
course, can never be demanded, and though sometimes considered as a 
liability for bookkeeping purposes, it is a great error to include it along 
with such liabilities as cax be demanded. 

But when we look at the item of deposits, that is, of moneys that 
can be actually called for, we are struck at once with the enormous 
amount. Deposits amount to $165,318,000. The reserve to meet 
this prodigal total consists, in the first instance, of cash in hand, or in 
the Bank of England, or out on call or short notice, $44,235,225. 

This is what we have described as the ordinary reserve, kept against 
ordinary demands. But the bank has a provision for extraordinary de- 
mands also, in the shape of investments to the amount of $43,642,735, 
being nearly the same amount as the ordinary reserve. 

These investments are summarized as follows in the balance sheet of 


the bank: 
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British Government securities and Bank of 

England stock $18,643,000 
Metropolitan and British corporation.stocks 

and bonds 3,928,000 
Indian and Colonial Government securities, 

including guaranteed railways 7,550,000 
British railway debentures and guaranteed 

and preference stocks 5,592,000 
Other securities 7,928,000 


It will be apparent at once that these fulfil the essential requirements 
of availability. They can be realized on as may be required within a short 
time, and so enable the bank to meet extraordinary demands without dis- 
turbance to those mercantile customers who depend upon it for supplies. 

In looking over this summary of investments it is interesting to no- 
tice one or two points as to their classification. Thus, for example, 
while the leading position is given to Consols and other British Govern- 
ment securities, it is curious to note that Bank of England stock is 
grouped with them, thus placing the Bank of England, in point of sta- 
bility and credit, on a par with the British Government itself. This, 
of course, reflects the opinion and judgment of the directors of only 
one of the many banks of London; but that judgment, let us remem” 
ber, is the result of several generations of knowledge and experience; 
and is a striking tribute to the unique position occupied by the Bank of 
England amongst the financial institutions of the world. For there is 
really nothing like it, unless perhaps the Bank of France may be in- 
cluded in the same category. The stability of that great Bank, amidst 
the constant political upheavals of the country, is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of modern times. 

Reverting to the classification of the Barclay Company’s investments, 
it is again interesting to note that corporation stocks and bonds are 
placed before Indian and Colonial Government securities. 

The corporation bonds referred to are probably those of British 
municipalities—cities and towns chiefly—and it is interesting to see 
how high a place they hold. 

But the stocks must be those of manufacturing or trading companies, 
of which there is an immense variety quoted on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and of all possible degrees of stability. It is interesting to 
note that there are stocks of this description which are considered to be 
at least equal, as a banking investment, to the bonds of our own Govern- 
ment. 

We, however, on this side of the Atlantic might classify the securi- 
ties differently. For even with regard to the bonds of municipalities, 
it is a question if the element of municipal trading now so prominent 
will not introduce a very considerable amount of uncertainty as to the 
financial position of such corporations. 
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As to stocks of trading corporations, called on this side of the Atlan- 
tic Industrials, they surely cannot be compared for stability with the ob- 
ligations of the great colonies and dependencies of the Empire. Their 
debentures are worth nearly as much as consols, and might well be 
placed immediately after them. 

The next two classifications are natural enough. British railway 
bonds, with their guaranteed and preference stocks, are a class by them- 
selves; and their stability has long been proved. It is noticeable that 
ordinary stocks are not included. They are all either guaranteed or 
preference, though even with these the question may arise, guaranteed 
by whom? 

The final item of nearly $8,000,000 of “other securities” is one in 
which there may be endless scope for variations in value according to 
exigencies of the times, and the judgment of trained experts may find 
constant opportunities for exercise in considering them. 


INVESTMENTs OF CANADIAN BANKs. 


It will also be interesting to compare this classification of invest- 
raents with that of the Government statements of Canadian banks. This 
classification reflects generally, though not absolutely, the consensus of 
Loth the Finance Department of the Government and the Council of the 
Bankers’ Association. It is’ divided into three heads, as follows: 


Dominion and Provincial Government Securities. 
Canadian Municipal Securities, and British, Foreign, 
or Colonial Securities other than Canadian. 


3. Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks. 


This classification is not materially different from that of the Lon- 
don bank. The first item is the same, with the exception of the omission 
of bank stock. We have nothing analagous to the Bank of England in 
Canada. 

The second and third items correspond to the second, third and fourth 
in the London statement; but they are less specific and more compre- 
hensive. 

In considering the Canadian classification it will be evident that 
other considerations than relative stability of value have governed it. 
Dominion and Provincial Government securities naturally come first, 
but there is a very wide difference between the value of the two. 

The second item includes under one heading classes of investments 
that are as different from one another in stability and value as can be 
conceived. In the same column are included all sorts of Canadian mu- 
nicipal securities (town, city and country alike, in all the various prov- 
inces), and British public securities, which last item, of course, includes 
consols. Then, in the third, there is no distinction made between railway 
bonds and stocks, though it is evident that for purposes of bank invest- 


3 
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went these two are widely different in character. Railway stocks are 
subject to such fluctuations and manipulations as to put a majority of 
them rather into the category of speculative holdings than solid invest- 
ments that should be chosen by a bank. (It will be noticed that in the 
London classification all the stocks are either guaranteed or preference.) 

The Canadian bank statement might be amended with advantage in 
many particulars, and in none more than in the columns showing their 
investments. Thus, if the object of the differentiation of the assets be 
to show how much of a bank’s funds is employed in discounting and 
how much in investments, one column for each would be sufficient. This 
distinction is one of the highest importance; for the total amount of the 
discounts and advances would show the total amount of service the bank 
is rendering to the commercial community of the country, and to that 
extent fulfilling the purposes of its charter; whilst the total amount of 
the investments would show what provision the rules of the bank thought 
necessary for extraordinary emergencies; that is, to secure its own pro- 
tection. 

It is evident that there should be a reasonable proportion betweeen 
these two. For, on the one hand, if an excessive spirit of caution were 
to prevail, the whole of the funds of the bank, over and above its reserve 
of cash and availables, might be invested in Government securities, and 
so save the authorities of the bank from gall the anxiety arising from 
dealing with the commercial community. But the public, that granted 
the charter through its representatives, would certainly complain that this 
style of management was not fulfilling the object of the bank’s exist- 
ence, and might require its charter to be surrendered, and with good 
reason. 

On the other hand, if it appeared that the bank had no investments 
at all, it would be apparent either that the managers were making inade- 
quate provision for emergencies, or that their ordinary cash resources 
were maintained at an unusually high figure. In that case the stock- 
holders might complain that the bank was not earning sufficient profit. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF A BANK’s INVESTMENTS. 


As to the character of the investments of a bank, unless the whole is 
to consist of Government securities, it is evident that the experienced 
judgment of a manager or board of directors would find ample scope 
in the selection. Even in municipal securities there is considerable dif- 
ference in stability and value; although it may be stated, to the honor 
of Canadian municipal bodies, that none of them in the older provinces 
ever made default in the payment of either principal or interest. But 
this cannot be said of the municipalities of the Northwest. Some of 
them, in the excitement of the great “boom” of an early day, entered 
into engagements which, after the boom collapsed, they were entirely 
unable to fulfill. The result was a compromise with their creditors—a 
state of things however that may never be repeated. 
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But in the matter of railway securities, there is infinite scope for the 
exercise of judgment, and still more in those of enterprises such as 
shipping and manufacturing companies. It is to be supposed that no 
prudent banker will choose the stock of such companies as a subject for 
investment. The fluctuations are far too serious for such a field to be 
ventured upon, amounting as they do (experience shows it) to as much 
as fifty per cent. and upwards. Of the stocks of railway and other in- 
dustrial corporations, Canada offers only a slender selection; and they 
would scarcely be thought of for investment by a banker. Prudence 
would suggest that he should confine himself to the bonds. 

The bonds of railways of the whole continent offer a very large field 
of selection, and so do those of industrial and semi-public undertakings. 
These last are continually increasing, and are presented by their pro- 
moters and agents in every variety of attraction. This is especially the 
case with the more speculative varieties, and above all with those relat- 
ing to gold mining. But these should be considered as out of the realm 
of a banker. 

There remain to be considered the bonds of railways and of well- 
established undertakings of a commercial or semi-commercial character. 

With respect to these, a banker must needs exercise a far more criti- 
cal judgment than a private individual. That a man may do what he 
likes with his own is proverbial, and true enough within limitations. 
But no man may do what he likes with money he holds in trust. In in- 
vesting such money he will do well to act on the established rule that 
high interest denotes poor security.. Yet a banker can scarcely avoid 
feeling the attraction of high interest. He is investing for the sake of 
the interest; that is certain. And when a choice of investments is before 
him, as it continually will be, the higher figure will inevitably attract 
attention. A difference of one per cent. in the return on a considerable 
amount of bonds will make a perceptible difference in his profit and loss 
statement. 

There are always two impulses in such cases—that of enterprise 
and that of caution, the former saying, take the risk and get the higher 
return; the other, be careful, for in seeking higher interest you may lose 
some of the principal. It need not be said that the latter is the voice 
to be listened to. 

But mere caution will not be sufficient in the case. A banker, in 
considering investments, will take means to acquire information; he wilk 
make comparisons; he will look into antecedents and range of fluctua- 
tions; he will, perhaps above all, consider the personnel of the parties 
in control. If his information as to the last is unfavorable, he will do 
well to take the benefit of the doubt. For bonds, as well as stocks, 
though not to the same extent, may be subject to the operations of the 
giants of finance, whereby innocent “lambs” are fleeced. Above all, 
with regard to bonds, he will choose out those that are first preference. 

A banker will certainly observe another rule of investment, viz., to 
divide his risks. And in so doing he will divide not only amongst cor- 
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porations, but amongst classes. So much of ordinary railways, so much 
of street railways, so much of light and power companies, so much of 
navigation companies, so much of iron, cotton, wool, flour, and so on; 
this will be the rule, as well as so much under this control, and so much 
under that. He will thus ensure a general average of safety, for it is 
scarcely possible that the same cause, at the same time, can affect them 
all. 

A banker will revise his investments from time to time as he does his 
discounts, and pass judgment upon them in detail. In so doing, he can 
scarcely fail at times to discern symptoms of weakness in certain direc- 
tions leading to desirableness of change. For it is in this, as it is in all 
other spheres of action, that constant vigilance is the price of safety. 

But one settled principle should never be departed from, viz., that 
stocks should be lent upon, but not owned. When a bank buys stock it 
makes itself a sort of partner in the enterprise—certainly an improper 
position; while in buying bonds it is occupying its proper sphere as a 
lender of money. 

It may be thought that the foregoing observations have no bearing 
on the conduct of a commercial or manufacturing business. But in truth 
every merchant and manufacturer will find it to his interest to accumulate 
what corresponds to the rest or reserve fund of a bank. This indeed 
some of them do. But this surplus over ordinary capital is often invested 
in the business, and not available when wanted for emergencies. A re- 
serve fund that is represented by buildings and machinery is no reserve 
fund at all.* 

G. Ht. 


Former General Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


*One of the most prosperous of the many prosperous manufacturing concerns 
of Canada was managed, financially, on the principle, first of accumulating suffi- 
cient cash reserves to enable them to hold their bills receivable without dis- 
counting, and, after that, of investing surplus profits in Government securities 
and other negotiable bonds. , 

The business of this concern called at times for very heavy outlays that could 
not be foreseen, a state of things that might have been embarrassing but for their 
possession of this large reserve of bonds. When the emergency arose they would 
take their bonds to a bank and obtain advances on them at a much lewer rate 
than that at which they could discount bills on their own credit, or on warehouse 
receipt. To this it may be replied that a commercial or manufacturing concern in 
good credit can always obtain advances from its bankers; and that it is rather a 
diversion of funds from profitable uses to invest in securities that yield a low 
rate of interest. But it is not true that a respectable concern can obtain advances 
from its bankers at all times. Bankers are themselves, at times, short of money, 
and are constrained to refuse even their soundest customers. The advantage, then, 
to a commercial house of having a reserve of negotiable vonds is that if an emer- 
gency arises, they can apply to any bank doing business in their district, or even 
beyond it; or, in the last resort, they can put their bonds on the market. But it 
is evident that a firm in this position can at times take advantage of favorable 
changes in the price of commodities, and buy for cash at a time when others 
are precluded from doing it. They can thus realize an exceptional profit, besides 
being in so strong a position that they can present a square front to all the 
winds that blow, no matter how stormy. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, ST. LOUIS, OCTOBER 1€-19 — PROCEEDINGS 
AND INCIDENTS DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


AINT LOUIS gave a royal welcome to the thirty- 

second annual convention of the American Bankers’ 

Association, held in that city on October 16, 17, 18 

and 19. In point of attendance, and also of interest, 

this meeting will favorably compare with any in the 

history of the association. Many who have not 

closely followed the methods of procedure of these 

conventions expected that some decisive action would 

be taken respecting the currency question. Nothing 

was done except to refer the matter to a committtee. To those who are 
familiar with the proceedings of previous conventions, this action was 
not unexpected. The American Bankers’ Association rarely takes any 
important step without very careful deliberation; and whatever action is 
finally decided on represents the matured judgment of the executive 
council, rather than the wishes of the convention en masse. While bankers 
are essentially cautious, when assembled together they act more or less 
impulsively, just as others do. This was strikingly shown at St. Louis 
in the frequency with which votes on various propositions were recon- 
sidered and reversed. It was to prevent hasty and ill-considered action 
that the present method of governing through an executive council was 
devised. At Kansas City, in 1890, the convention narrowly escaped com- 
mitting the association to the free coinage of silver. Experience has 
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shown that the delegates who attend a convention may represent the 
sentiment of the locality where the convention happens to meet; but not, 
necessarily, the sentiment of the association as a whole. 

While, all things considered, this plan of government is probably the 
best that could be devised, it is not without some disadvantages. It not 
only prevents action, but practically cuts off discussion. In the opinion 
of many delegates the latter restriction is not only unnecessary but un- 
wise. They hold that any proposition coming before the convention 
ought to be freely and fully discussed, so that the council may act in 
the light of the opinions expressed by representative delegates on the 
floor of the convention. The one subject of absorbing interest at St. 


THE GREAT UNION STATION, ST. LOUIS. 


Louis was the question of reforming the bank-note currency. From the 
great diversity of views on the subject, it was apparent from the first 
that nothing could be done; but it was at least hoped that there would 
be a full discussion of the various propositions, as many of those present 
had not made up their minds and were eager to hear the subject debated. 
After a number of vexatious delays it was decided that the discussion 
of one of the most important questions ever considered by the association 
should be limited to one hour! Furthermore, each speaker was given but 
five minutes. Of course, this practically cut off discussion altogether, as 
some of the speakers took advantage of the opportunity to read care- 
fully-prepared essays and so consumed most of the time. It may be 
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said that the convention itself is to blame; but this is not the case. The 
proceedings were so overburdened with routine or irrelevant matters that 
there was no time for considering the business which really interested 














OLYMPIC THEATRE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 
Where the Business Sessions of the Convention Were Held. 


those present. A remedy for this condition- of affairs js proposed else- 
where in this issue of the Magazine. 

Although the convention was a great success, both practically and 
socially, keen disappointment was plainly manifested at the failure to 
discuss the one subject in which everybody was interested—the reform 
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of the bank-note currency. As this matter was not really debated at all, 
but referred to a special committee whose conclusions will be presented 
to Congress without being acted on by the convention itself, it is felt 
by many, and not unjustly, that whatever recommendations the special 
committee may make will represent the views of its members rather than 
of the St. Louis convention. As the special committee is made up of 
men eminent in the banking world, its report will doubtless command 
general approval, and had the delegates at St. Louis been given an 


J. C. VAN BLARCOM, 


President National Bank of Commerce and Chairman Reception Committee. 


opportunity of expressing their views, so that the committee might have 
been guided to some extent by the convention’s wishes, but little dis- 
satisfaction would have been felt with this method of disposing of the 
question. 

An attempt was made at this convention to enlarge the membership 
of the executive council; but action was postponed for another year. It 
was apparent, however, that this is a reform that cannot be much longer 
delayed. A resolution was presented providing that the council should 
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SOULARD MARKET. 


SOME OF THE ST. LOUIS CLUBS. 
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censist of one member for each 200 members of the association; but it 
seemed to be the desire of a majority of those present that at least 
one representative be given each state and territory, and an amendment 
to the constitution providing for such representation will undoubtedly 
be adopted next year. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


The first idea that a New Yorker gets of St. Louis is that the city 
wears rather a dusky hue; but the banker, being a practical man, realizes 
that this is only a visible token of the city’s marvellous industrial activity. 
Boarding a street-car, he finds to his amazement that the car is not 








WALKER HILL. 
President Mechanics-American National Bank, St. Louis, and Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


crowded, standing being the exception and not the rule. The conductors 
are actually considerate and polite; the car may be stopped by a passen- 
ger without jerking a rope, or frantically waving the arms to attract the 
conductor’s attention. And more wonderful still, he finds that the com- 
pany has provided not only for the comfort of passengers, but of em- 
ployees, and that the motorman sits peacefully on a leather-covered chair, 
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TWO TYPICAL ST. LOUIS BUSINESS STREETS. 
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sheltered from the cold and rain, and that he stops the cars by a gentle 
touch of his finger and not by the laborious twisting of a hand-brake, as 
in certain other large cities. He rubs his eyes and wonders if the mil- 
lennial sun is rising in the West. He is further impressed by the solid 
business structures—the banks, hotels, theatres, stores; and, most of all, 








Cc. H. HUTTIG, 
President Third National Bank, St. Louis, and Vice-Chairman Reception Committee. 


by the vast number of homes occupied by single families. The immense 
building activity also attracts attention and comment. 

About the hotel corridors are the delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try; every man well dressed—Finley, in his silk-tile and broadcloth, the 
type of the old-school gentleman; Lowry in his tweed, the strikingly 
handsome representative of the old and new South; Smith, Brown and 
Jones, from here, there and everywhere, jin clothes of all cuts, patterns 
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and materials, but everyone of them looking his best. And they were a 
fine body of men, physically and mentally. They were enjoying them- 
selves as well-balanced people do, but they were sober, dignified and 
earnest. Above the desire of having a good time could be seen the desire 
of benefiting their banks, their own people, and the people of the whole 
country. They had met that they might, by united action, make the 
currency better suited to the needs of production and commerce, and im- 
prove the methods of conducting their business. They sought not merely 
greater profit for themselves, but greater economy and safety for the 
business community. 


THE CONVENTION. 


Nominally, the convention was held at the Olympic Theatre; actually, 
it was held in the hotel corridors—the Jefferson, the Southern and the 
Planters.’ Here everybody could talk to his heart’s content, and on any 
subject he chose, regardless of the chairman, the executive council, the 
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MODERN ARGOSIES. 


time limit, the previous question, or any other hindrance to free speech. 
And the stories that were told, the ideas on banking that were swapped, 
the arguments about currency, the friendly greetings, the dinners, and 
visits here and there—all these made up the real, live doings of the con- 
vention, and not the formal proceedings under the chairman’s gavel. 

It was estimated that 3,000 delegates were at St. Louis, but only 
once—when the currency discussion was looked for—was the lower part 
of the theatre filled. At other times the attendance was small—the real 


convention going on outside. 
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The bankers were welcomed by ex-Governor Francis, Governor Folk, 
Mayor Wells and J. C. Van Blarcom, president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, of St. Louis. President Hamilton’s annual address told what 
the association had done, and recommended a number of practical reform 
measures. Secretary Branch’s report showed the following: 


MeEMBERSHIP BY STATES. 


(To August 31, 1906, inclusive.) 


Alabama New Hampshire 
Alaska New Jersey 
Arizona 
Arkansas New Mexico 
California ‘ North Carolina 
Colorado North Dakota 
Connecticut Oklahoma 
Delaware Oregon 
District of Columbia. . 
Florida Pennsylvania . 
Georgia Rhode Island 
Idaho South Carolina ....... 
UMN So ic orch onal sitecessasiale South Dakota 
Indian Territory...... Tennessee 
Indiana 

Utah 
Kansas Vermont 
ee ae Virginia 
Louisiana Washington 
Maine ; West Virginia ........ 
Maryland Wisconsin 
Massachusetts Wyoming 
Michigan Hawaiian Islands .... 
Minnesota Canada 
Mississippi Republic of Mexico... 
Missouri 
Montana Porto Rico 
Nebraska 
Nevada Total 


During the fiscal year 337 members were dropped from the associa- 
tion through failure, liquidation, consolidation and withdrawal, which 
brought the membership, September 1, 1905, to 7,340. One thousand 
and forty-three members have joined since that date, making the paid 
membership at close of business, August 31, 1906, 8,383. Their aggre- 
gated capital, surplus and deposits now amounts to $12,514,846,572. 
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INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP AND Resources. 


The membership and resources of the association have increased as 


follows: 


Paid Annual 

Membership. Dues. 

Be BPs in kkosrrceseanaes 1,600 $11,606 
i I ved neicrnda testi 1,395 10,940 
Sept. 1, 1895 1,570 12,975 
Sk SE obec SiS ae ones ey eas 7,677 127,750 


Aug. 31, 1906 8,383 137,600 
Interest on the following bonds, viz.: 
$10,000 4% Government bonds of 1925. 
$25,000 Atchison 4% bonds of 1995... 3,400 
$50,000 C. B. & Q. Ill. Div. 4% bonds 
OR Tes inte tania was ata nina eee 


Making the total income 


WALKER HILL, LEAVING CONVENTION HALL, 


J. D. Powers read the report of the executive council, reviewing the 
work of the association in detail for the past year. 

Ralph Van Vechten, the treasurer, showed that the annual receipts, 
including the balance left over from last year, were $170,749.90, and the 
present unexpended balance $15,201.65. 

4 
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SHAW'S GARDEN. 


Reports were presented on uniform laws, bills of lading and other 
matters, and the convention then drifted into a discussion on making 
national bank notes available as reserves. One young delegate stated 
very positively that there could not be the slightest doubt that a bank 
should be permitted to count as reserve every kind of cash in its vaults. 
Many of those present seeemed to have the same opinion, but a banker 
whose gray hairs bespoke experience called attention to the fact that 
making bank notes available for reserves would merely displace gold, or 
its paper representatives, and the gold would go out of the banks and out 
of the country. The convention thought awhile and then decided in 
favor of the sage counsels of experience. Mr. Fowler, in his address, 
stated that he would blush for shame for the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and for his country, if a resolution had been adopted favoring 
the use of national bank notes as reserves. The address of Mr. Fowler 
was one of the marked features of the convention. Regarding the cur- 
rency, he said: 

During the present crop-moving period there will be taken from the 
bank vaults of the country approximately $200,000,000 of United States 
notes, gold certificates, silver certificates and other forms of lawful or 
reserve money, and sent into those parts of the country where checks are 
not used for the purposes to which this money will be put. 

For the sake of being definite and comprehending fully the effect of 
this movement of reserve money from the banks to the country, let us as- 
sume that when the movement began the banks had loans outstanding up 
to the limit provided by law. What effect would this movement have 
upon the credits of the country? 

The Actuary of the United States Treasury prepared for me a table 
showing that the credits which would grow out of deposits of $100,000, 
made respectively in a central reserve city bank, a reserve city bank and 
in a country bank, would reach an aggregate of $1,906,000. That is, 
the credit standing upon $300,000, deposited as stated, would. be six and 
one-third times that amount. While the total credits of the reserve city 
banks would be exactly $1,000,000, or five times the $200,000 deposited 
with them. 

It will be reasonable, therefore, to assume that, if $200,000,000 of 
money in actual use as reserves is taken out of the bank vaults and scat- 
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tered over the wheat, cotton and corn districts to assist in moving the 
crops, credits to the extent of at least five times $200,000,000, or $1,000,- 
000,000, are disturbed and displaced. 

With the Treasury concurrently withdrawing $50,000,000, or more, 
from the channels of trade, and our credits contracting to an extent ap- 
proximating $1,000,000,000, does any one wonder that money runs up to 
125 per cent., when the straining and breaking contraction is on? 

Need any one wonder, when the flood of money returns to the centres, 
the wheat, the cotton, the corn, the cattle and the hogs, the products of 
about one-half of our entire population, having been marketed, and there 
is no further immediate need of these tools of commerce in the country 
districts, that money, so-called, but nothing but credit based upon these 
reserves, can be had for one per cent.? Need any one wonder that specu- 
lation runs riot and that we have an abnormal money condition all the 
year around? Now too much; now too little; and never anything like a 
natural relation between capital and business—all this because we do not 
recognize one simple truth about credit, and put it into operation. 

What is this simple truth? It is this; that there is not the slightest 
difference in essence between the true bank note and a bank check. 

The committee, appointed by the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
composed of some of the best scholars in the United States, used the fol- 
lowing language in its report, just published: 

“Between a bank note and a bank check there is“no essential differ- 
ence. The depositor, to be sure, is a voluntary creditor of a bank, and 


the checks written by him do not circulate widely without endorsement, 
whereas a bank note is an acceptable substitute for money among people 
who have little or no knowledge of the issuing bank. . Nevertheless both 
the check and the note are representatives of money, and both must be 
redeemed on presentation. They have, however, different fields of use- 
fulness. The home of the bank check is in the town and the city, where 
people keep their funds in banks. The bank note, on the other hand, 


A RESIDENCE STREET IN ST. LOUIS. 
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belongs in the country among people who have no bank accounts, with 
whom it is quite as effective as money itself. If our banks were permit- 
ted during the crop-moving season to increase their issues of bank notes 
by from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000, these notes would go into the 
harvest fields and do the work which now absorbs legal tender money. 
Since the banks under such circumstances would not be obliged to pay 
out lawful money from their reserves, they would be under no compul- 
sion to contract their loans as at present.” 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage recently used this language: 

“There is no difference in principle between the obligation of the 
bank, expressed by a credit on its kooks, and its note which may pass 
from hand to hand. 


GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN BANKERS AT ENTRANCE TO SOUTHERN HOTEL. 


“The public is the best judge according to time, place and circum- 
stances of what will best serve its needs, whether bank notes or credit on 
bank books; and, consistent with safety, the greatest freedom of choice 
should be allowed. 

“In France the people hold claims against the Bank of France to a 
total of $1,045,000,000 dollars. Of these claims, $944,000,000 were 
evidenced by the notes of the bank and only $145,000,000 by credit en- 
tries (deposits). 

“In Germany the Imperial Bank owes the people $330,000,000, evi- 
denced by notes and $125,000,000 in so-called deposits. 

“Quite in contrast with the countries named stands Canada. The 
banks in Canada owe the people eight or nine fold, by book account, what 
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“* City of Providence" Leaving for the Excursion on the River. 
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they owe them, as evidenced by circulation notes. It is to be observed, 
however, that in all these countries the relation between the two is con- 
stantly changing according to the desire and convenience of the peoples. 
By an easy process ‘deposits’ are converted into ‘circulating notes’ and 
‘circulating notes’ are convertible into ‘deposits.’ They are, in their na- 
ture, reciprocal; the conditions that surround them are essentially alike; 
and the relative volume of each is governed, not by the will of the banks, 
but by the needs and convenience of the people.” 

How can we apply this principle to our own conditions? 

Let us see. It has been observed that during the crop-moving period 
this year, from July Ist, there will have to be sent into our great agri- 
cultural sections $200,000,000 of currency or money for the purpose of 
moving the crops. Let us assume that this amount is due from the banks 
in the money centres to the banks located in the crop-growing territory; 
and that on the first day of July the demands for this amount were met in 
the denominations asked for by cashiers’ checks drawn to bearer. What 
would the result be? 


ENTRANCE TO FOREST PARK. 


All the country banks would be paid off in full; but the city banks 
would have a corresponding liability to meet in the form of cashiers’ 
checks or credit bank notes, for the two are identical. What has actually 
taken place? Bank book credits have been converted into bank note 
credits to the extent of $200,000,000. 

The bank credits of the country have not been increased by a single 
dollar. There has been neither expansion nor contraction. It has been 
a simple transaction in bookkeeping; and yet the entire crop-raising and 
stock-producing regions have been served precisely as they would have 
been or are being served today by the withdrawal and transmission of 
$200,000,000 of reserve money requiring a contraction of credit approxi- 
mating one thousand million dollars. I challenge any man in this au- 
dience to deny these statements and controvert these conclusions. 

But will it be suggested that this is a large conversion of book credits 
into note credits at one time? Let us see. The book credits of the 
national banks alone are now $4,000,000,000. Therefore, the conver- 
sion of $200,000,000 of book credits into note credits is only five per 
cent. of the total. 
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Again, since the aggregate of all bank deposits in corporate and pri- 
vate institutions is now $12,000,000,000, it would be a conversion of only 
one and two-thirds per cent. of the total book credits into note credits. 

But the fact is, that whether large or small relatively, it is wholly im- 
material, as the transaction does not change the total bank credits to the 
extent of a single cent. 

This state of facts brings me to this declaration: That since bank 
notes are not a legal reserve, they cannot be used to expand credit, nor 
will their creation result in the expansion of credit. 

What we want, and this is the crux of the whole matter, is this: 
Place our note redemption so located in the United States that no banker 
will be out of the use of his money for more than twenty-four hours; 
and the cost of transmission paid by the Government. Then, bank 
note credits will be sent home when their mission is filled as directly and 
swiftly as now are checks and drafts; for the bankers will want the pro- 
ceeds of the note credits precisely as they want the proceeds of their 
checks and drafts. 

But will some one innocently inquire: “Will these note credits be 
safe?” 

No one has ever lost anything by holding Canadian bank notes dur- 
ing the last fifty years. You, you American bankers, are just as clever 
as your Canadian brothers. If you can’t work out something yourselves, 
you can adopt their plan. 

The Banking and Currency Committee has favorably reported a cur- 
rency bill to the House of Representatives, providing for an issue of 
credit bank notes equal to fifty per cent. of the capital of the national 
banks; and the method of guarantee makes such an issue safe beyond per- 
adventure. 

Our present bank notes are a first lien upon the assets of the banks 
issuing them. With this law remaining in force, taking the entire history 
of the national banking system down to 1901, the average tax upon the 
outstanding note issue, after eliminating all the Government bonds depos- 
ited to secure circulation from our calculation, would have been eight one- 
thousandths of one per cent. per annum to secure the payment of the 
notes. ; 

In other words, the reserve of five per cent. for current redemption and 
the proposed guaranty fund of six per cent. would be sufficient to last one 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five years, and the annual tax of two 
per cent. would be sufficient to pay the average loss of eight one-thou- 
sandths of one per cent. for two hundred and fifty years. 

Again, assuming that the notes had not been a first lien and that the 
entire note issue of all the banks failing during that same period had been 
paid out of the guaranty fund, it would have taken twenty-two one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent., or about one-fifth of one per cent. per annum 
upon the outstanding notes. In other words, eleven per cent. would last 
over fifty years. Two per cent., or one year’s tax, would last ten years. 

The banks should pay the Government the same for these note credits 
that they are usually paying on large balances, viz., two per cent. per an- 
num. They should also pay into the Treasury the same redemption fund 
of five per cent. that is now required for the redemption of our bond- 
secured circulation. 
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The first banking bill I introduced ten years ago had a graduated tax 
in it for regulative purposes. But I have graduated from that graduated 
tax, which I should now regard as an almost fatal blunder. For the 
amount issued would be so small that the intended purpose would be com- 
pletely neutralized; since banks never have been and never will be elee- 
mosynary institutions. Therefore, they will not issue notes at a loss, 
which would be the case when the tax passed the three per cent. lamit, if 
we can assume that our profit upon such circulation would be approxi- 
mately what it is in Canada. 

Again, banks are not going to subject themselves to the criticism of 
their competing neighbors, who will say that they are paying five and 
even six per cent. for money. 

Furthermore, in the long run, if you assume for the sake of the argu- 
ment that the banks will issue these highly-taxed notes, you have only 
saddled this burden upon commerce; for, under the pretence of these 
heavy taxes, you bankers will find a way not only to get the tax back, 
but more with it. 

I assert that a graduated tax is indefensibe from any point of view, 
and that it will completely defeat its declared purpose. 

Perfect facilities for redemption and freedom from cost of trans- 
portation will place note credits side by side with checks and drafts; and 
effect that facile interchange and transfer from one to the other that is 
absolutely essential to the complete and perfect accommodation of our 
currency to the ever varying needs of trade. 

Do youswant clean money? Join us, and fight for it. 

Do you want more one and two dollar bills and a broader and bet- 
ter diffusion of the gold standard? Tell your Congressman that we 
must substitute five and ten dollar gold certificates for some of the 
$300.000,000 of five dollar silver certificates. 

Do you want the Government to continue to withdraw ten or twelve 
millions of your reserves each month, and so contract our commercial 
credits from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000, at the same time? If not, 
then demand that all public moneys shall be deposited from day to day 
in the usual way. 

Do you want to prevent one per cent. and one hundred per cent. 
money; riotous speculation half the time, and ruinous rates and panic 
stringency the other half? Adopt without delay the principle of con- 
verting bank book credits into bank note credits at the will of the de- 
positor, in accordance with the demands of trade and commerce. 

Comptroller Ridgely made a strong plea for such an amendment of 
our bank-note system as would make the circulation elastic. Here is his 
plan, in brief: “The most conservative and practical suggestion seems to 
be to make no change in the present bank circulation, but to allow the 
banks to issue in addition to the present notes a certain percentage of 
notes uncovered by any bond deposit, but against which the banks should 
be required to hold in gold or its equivalent the same reserves as against 
deposits, and at the same time to so add to the laws and regulations in 
regard to redemption and retirement. This redemption machinery can 
and should be made so complete and effective as to lead to constant and 
frequent redemption of these notes. It is also part of this plan to pro- 
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vide,a guarantee fund for the payment of all these uncovered gold re- 
serve notes. Each bank will be required to pay into this fund five per 
cent. of its uncovered notes before they are issued, and this fund is to be 
maintained by a tax on this circulation. The proportion of uncovered 
gold-reserve notes proposed varies from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
Fifty per cent. could be permitted with safety.” 


The convention tried to amend the constitution so as to permit an in- 
creased representation in the executive council. The “George amend- 
“ment” provided for this, but not in a way that satisfied the majority, 
who desired to have a representative in the council from every state and 
territory. After much discussion the matter was passed over for a year. 
A great deal of time was lost in considering this reform, and also the 


J. D. POWERS, 
First Vice-President. 


currency question, by the absence of orderly parliamentary procedure. 
The chairman observed that they did not care anything about parlia- 
mentary law, which caused a delegate to observe, “That is evident from 
what is being done.” At one time the proceedings became so entangled 
that only a trained lawyer could straighten things out. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge Jones, of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, very gracefully, 
yet firmly, led the convention out of the tangle into which it had become 
enmeshed by the various motions, counter motions and rulings. 

A touch of humor was given to the proceedings during a speech by 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis. Mr. Wade was arguing that if members of a certain committee 
were chosen in accordance with a plan that had been agreed upon, the 
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selection would be made not so much with respect to merit as on account 
of the personal appearance of the one chosen (Mr. Wade himself is a 
good-looking man). Just at this juncture in Mr. Wade’s speech a dele- 
gate with a stentorian voice called out: “Thou art the man, most noble 


lestus.” 

J. B. Finley, who has charge of the educational work that is being 
carried on by the American Institute of Bank Clerks, gave an interesting 
account of what is being done. He said it was the aim to bring the edu- 





THE START FOR A DRIVE AROUND THE CITY. 


cational matters of the institute closer to the employees in country 
banks. Practical recognition was being given to the value of the exam- 
inations, one clerk who recently passed having been promoted from a 
small country bank to a large city institution. 

When the discussions and papers were all ended, the convention 
elected the following officers and then adjourned: 

President, G. S. Whitson, New York; first vice-president, John D. 
Powers, Louisville, Ky.; members of the executive council, J. A. Lewis, 
St. Louis; F. H. Curtiss, Boston; D. A. Culver, St. Paul; J. K. Ottley, 
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Atlanta, Ga.: J. T. Trenery, Pawnee City, Neb.; F. O. Watts, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Clay H. Hollister, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Edwin J. Cham- 
berlain, San Antonio, Tex.; Frederick Kasten, Milwaukee, Wis., and C. 
Q. Chandler, Wichita, Kan. 

The following members of the council to represent the three auxiliary 
sections of the association, previously elected, were ratified by the com- 
mittee: Trust Company Section—Festus J. Wade, president of the sec- 


SA a 


THE RUSH TO THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH. 








tion; Philip S. Babcock, first vice-president of section, and A. A. Jack- 
son, chairman executive committee of section. Savings Bank Section— 
Byron J. Latimer, president of the section; Lucius Teter, first vice-presi- 
dent of the section, and John Johnson, chairman executive committee of 
section. Clearing-House Section—-Walker Hill, president of section; 
Fred E. Farnsworth, first vice-president of section, and August Blum, 
chairman executive committee of section. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


One of the most active men in the convention was Henry W. Yates of 
Omaha, who is a veteran, but still a vigorous fighter. He favors an 
emergency currency, but not asset or credit currency. 


Joseph G. Brown of Raleigh, N. C., was kept busy shaking hands 
with friends from everywhere. Mr. Brown is an eloquent speaker and 
one of the most popular bankers in the country. 


The weather man at St. Louis was a little slow in getting to work; 
but did all right on the last two days. 
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St. Louis bankers worked energetically and unitedly to make the con- 
vention a success, and their efforts were fully rewarded. 


There was a strong representation of the South and Southwest. 
Bankers in these parts of the country are making so much money that 
they find it hard not to become “chesty.” 


It was very warm at St. Louis during the convention and some of 
the bankers were greatly disappointed at not finding the summer gardens 
open. 


A straw vote was taken to decide who was the best dressed man at the 
convention. The result was a tie between Pugsley of New York and 
Finley of Pennsylvania. Col. Bob Lowry was awarded the palm as the 
handsomest man, with George H. Russel second. 


Festus J. Wade of St. Louis was one of the effective and popular 
speakers. When he arose to speak, he was affectionately greeted with, 
“Wade in!” 


A suggestion to the new chairman and others who will attend the 
next convention: Study Cushing’s Manual and Reed’s Rules. The quick- 
est way to do business is to do it right. 


Currency reform was “in the air,” literally and otherwise. 


Chairman Hamilton asked the indulgence of Mayor Wells, if any 
banker should be ‘“‘overcome” while sojourning in St. Louis. But this 
special clemency was not needed. The bankers were sober all the time, 
every one of them. 


The Committee on Education has organized forty-two chapters, an 
addition of five during the past year. The total membership of the 
chapters is now 6,700. Thirty-four students have passed preliminary 
examinations in practical banking, fourteen in commercial law and thir- 
teen in political economy. 


Seven hundred and sixty-six banks scattered all over the country 
have ordered a supply of the American Bankers’ Association money 
order. This is an increase of 150 using the order during the last year. 
One bank has ordered and disposed of 50,000 orders and another bank 
7,500. A large number of state bankers’ associations have endorsed the 
order and recommended its use to their members. 


The Cypher Code adopted by the association has been placed in the 
hands of every member, and is daily growing in importance, and being 
more freely used. 
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“If abuses exist in the banking business,” said Governor Folk, “it is 
up to you bankers to correct those abuses; for if you do not, the people 
will correct them for you.” 


In his annual address, President Hamilton paid the following de- 
served tribute to the banking fraternity: “Think of the 20,000 bankers 
in the United States and the vast army of their employees—almost 
double in number the standing army. Think of the temptation for specu- 
lation that surrounds every one of them, and yet out of that grand army 
of employers and employees less than one-tenth of one per cent. are un- 
faithful to their trusts, a record that is unequaled by any class of busi- 
ness men in the world.” 


J. B. Finley of Pittsburg presented the report of the committee on 
education, dealing with the work of the bank clerks’ institute. He re- 
ferred to clerks from remote country towns winning the institute prizes 
in many cases, and was applauded when he paid the following tribute 
to the country banker: ““New Yark goes West and South for its bank- 
ers, just as all cities go to the hills for their active business men. The 
bank clerk in the country town or small city today will be the head of 
the big financial institution tomorrow.” 


Charles J. Haden of Atlanta, in his address, “A Plea for the Cotton 
Fields,” paid the following tribute to the Louisiana state banking sys- 
tem: “In the fierce light that now beats upon the despised state banking 
systems of the old days there was one whose name remains spotless, 
and that one the banking system of Louisiana. They were required by 
law and did maintain a specie reserve of thirty-three per cent. This 
system lasted twenty-two years. There were no failures. When the 
war came on and specie payment was suspended throughout America, 
the banks of New Orleans never hesitated, failed or refused to redeem 
their obligations in gold and did so up to the very hour that the Federal 
fleet, under Admiral Farragut, captured both the cash and the city.” 


Yeijiro Ono, Ph. D., of the Bank of Japan: We have a motto in 
Japan that says: “In getting rich we must be fortunate, patient and 
dull.” A great many men are too sharp. They jump in without due 
consideration and lose what they’ve got. The dull man has much “stick- 
ness,’ and doesn’t go off after these tempting opportunities that lead to 
disaster. 


In editorially welcoming the convention, the “Post-Dispatch” gave 
the bankers the following advice: “The bankers must take the public 
into consideration in all matters pertaining to the operation of the banks. 
They must consider the public interest and the public confidence in the 
banking business. They cannot proceed successfully on any theory of 
public exploitation or of banking methods which do not, while guarding 
the safety of the funds intrusted to the banks, open full opportunity for 
legitimate business enterprise.” 
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“A Woman’s Qualifications as a Bank Official’? was the topic of a 
paper by Mrs. V. F. Church of Joplin, Mo. Here is one of the special 
qualifications she named: 

“If time permitted I could give other qualifications that woman 
possesses to make her a good and safe officer of a bank, but I will 
mention in conclusion just one other, and that is, I believe, peculiar 
to herself. I speak of a woman’s intuition; and while I speak of it 


MRS. V. F. CHURCH, 
Cashier Bank of Joplin, Joplin, Mo. 


and dare to call it perhaps her chief asset in business life, yet I 
acknowledge my inability to describe or analyze it. Somehow, when the 
Lord made woman, he gave her a peculiar insight into persons and mat- 
ters that enables her to discern at once without logical deduction whether 
a man or a proposition is good or bad. You may ask her why and she 
will probably say ‘because,’ and this may be the only reason she can give 
you, and yet I will risk the truth of my statement regarding this matter 
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upon the experience of every man before me, if at some time in his life, 
if not many times, he has not been forewarned against certain persons by 
a faithful wife, sister or mother, which would have been well for him to 
have heeded. A woman seems to have the power to divine the purpose 
that actuates or the insincerity lurking behind an affable smile or cor- 
dial handshake, and having this power of discernment, she declines what 
many men would accept, and what would and has been the ruination not 
only of men but of the institution they represent.” 


On being asked the secret of getting rich, G. E. Lewis, cashier of the 
Gallatin National Bank, New York, said: “How to get rich? Man, 
don’t ask me. I’ve been trying to find that out a long time myself, and 
when I do, I’ll lock the secret up in the vault so that it can’t escape me.” 


Several of the bankers were asked for advice about how to get rich. 
Here are some of the views obtained by the “Post-Dispatch:” 


Mr. John Reddymoney, First and Last National Bank of Sixshooter, 
Arizona: “The way to make money is to dig. I always dug. When I 
was sixteen years old my father quit working, so I had to go to work. 
I worked overtime. I worked my hands until I had no finger nails, and 
I worked my head until I had corns on my brain. I have never taken 
any recreation. Plenty of time for that in the next life.” 


Mr. I. O. U. Spoteash, State Bank of Noah, Ark.: “The way to get 
money is to pinch. Pinch yourself. Pinch other people. Pinch a cent 
here and a cent there. Work hard, and pinch yourself when you slow 
down.” 

Mr. Green Bach, Red Gum Stashing and Savings Institution, Whoope- 
ville, Mo.: “The way to get money is to marry it. I’ve have had five 
wives, averaging $619 each. I haven’t made anything with what I mar- 
ried, but I’ve held my own with it. I had five brothers, and every one of 
them married for love. They’re all working for me.” 

Mr. Franklin Schuylkill, the In-God-We-Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: “The way to make money is to make friends with the big mitt, 
whoever he is. Never mind about learning the details of the business. 
Play close to the big mitt, and the boys who have mastered the details of 
the business and overlooked the chief essential will some day call you 
boss.” 


Mr. Hank Mazuma, the Rainy-Day Bank of Hardscrabble, Ind.: 
“The way to make money is to take no man’s word and every man’s 
money.” 

Mr. Josiah Dubbleagle, the Sailor’s Sock of Boston, Mass.: “Making 
money is a personal equation. Each man must discover the way for him- 
self. I chose a very simple way. I ascertained that the sea is very deep 
and that eventually the men who go down to it in ships do not return. I 
keep their money for them.” 

Mr. Stuyvesant Hudson, Bank of Gibraltar, New York City: “The 
way to get rich is to go where the money is. Up to the time I was 


5 
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twenty-five years old, I had never seen a $5 bill. I lived in Kansas. 
Since I went to New York I have never seen anything smaller than a five. 
My advice to a young man is to put his ear to the map and go where he 
hears something going tinkle-tinkle-tink.” 

Mr. John Dearborn, the Plymouth Rock Bank of Chicago, II: 
“Work. Cut out baseball. Sleep in the office, so you'll be there late in 
the evening and early in the morning.” 

Mr. Zebulon Pike, the Solid-as-the-Mountain Bank, Denver, Colo.: 
“The way to get rich is to keep saying over and over to yourself every 
day, ‘There is a sucker born every minute.’ The man who never lets him- 
self forget this is the man that rides in a whizzy-dizzy buggy.” 


Few bankers seem to have the ability to speak well in public. The 
banker is a business man, not an orator. Not half of those who spoke 
could be heard more than a few feet away from the stage. How would 
a megaphone do? 


The story of the financial progress of St. Louis is concisely told in 

these figures relating to the banks and trust companies of the city: 
1896. 1906. 

Capital and surplus.... $31,000,000 $85,000,000 

Deposits 73,000,000 264,000,000 

Loans 66,000,000 216,000,000 

Clearings 1,158,602,359 2,949,786,779 

In 1896 the bonded debt of St. Louis was $20,647,711.55, and in 
1906, $20,790,278.30. 

There are now 718 members of the Trust Company Section—the 
largest number ever reported. Although the disbursements on account of 
the section in the past year were $2,522.05, this amount was reduced to 
$1,184.80 owing to the sale of books printed and sold by the section for 
$1,327.27. 


New York has the largest membership of any of the states—756. 
Pennsylvania follows with 694, and Illinois with 578. 


For the year ending September 30 the association expended $31, 
057.76 in apprehending and prosecuting professional forgers and bank 
burglars. There were 179 such criminals captured, 115 convicted, and 
thirty-five are now awaiting trial. 


Much of the success of the convention was due to the excellent work 
of the entertainment committee, composed of the following: Chairman, 
Walker Hill, president Mechanics’-American National Bank; vice-chair- 
man, Festus J. Wade, president Mercantile Trust Company; Breckin- 
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bridge Jones, president Mississippi Valley Trust Company; Tom Ran- 
dolph, president Commonwealth Trust Company; G. W. Galbreath, cash- 
ier Third National Bank; John D. Davis, vice-president Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company; L. E. Anderson; vice- président Mercantile’ Trust 
Company; H. P. Hilliard, vice-president Meghanics- -American-" National 
Bank; B. F. Edwards, vice-president National Bank of Commerce: 
August Schlafley, president Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company; Ephron 
Catlin, vice-president Mechanics-American National Bank; Edw. Hidden, 
vice-president Commonwealth Trust Company; J. A. Lewis, cashier Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; (W. \¥4)MtDanaldy vige‘président Cemhfdne 
wealth Trust emgeny Gegrae, aA Ww ison, Yigg president Mercantile 
Trust Company. 
ry 
The bankers, were individually ‘ae by...a aii committee 
composed of, thirty;eight, St, Leuis bankers... J..6. Van Blaxcpm, presi- 
dent of, the NatiqnaL Bank of ,Gommerce; was, chairman, of , this; committee 
and C. H. attig, President of the Third National Bank, Vice- -chairman. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the Trust Company Section of the 
T American Bankers’ Association was held in the Olympic Theatre, 

St. Louis, Mo., October 16. In welcoming the delegates, President 
Festus J. Wade of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, said: 


“It is particularly fitting that the tenth anniversary of the Trust 
Company Section should be held in the city of St. Louis. The father of 
the organization, Mr. Breckinridge Jones, president of the Mississippi 


FESTUS J. WADE, CLARK WILLIAMS, 
President Trust Company Section. Former President Trust Company Section. 


Valley Trust Company, through untiring efforts and by reason of his in- 
domitable will, created the organization known as the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association, in a convention assembled 
in St. Louis just ten years ago. To him belongs the honor of bringing 
this organization to its present station, to its present condition of pro- 
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gress, to him belongs the thoughtfulness of creating an organization so 
beneficial to the trust companies of the United States. 

“Those of us who are active in the conduct of trust companies in this 
section of the country, at least, are beginning to realize—and some of us 
have realized for a long time——that the trust company is second only in 
importance to the national banking system itself in the realm of finance; 


PHILIP S. BABCOCK, 


Vice-President Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ Association; Vice-President Colonial 
Trust Co., New York. 


and that it will, before another period of twelve years rolls by, provided 
those of you who have the administration of affairs of your respective 
companies will continue to manage them with the care and the fidelity 
and the conservatism that have marked the management of trust compan- 
ies so far, exceed the national banking system itself in capital, surplus 
and deposits. I know if there is any national banker here he will proba- 
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bly take exception to that view, regard it as an extravagant statement. 
And yet, what are the figures of the last decade? Ten years ago the total 
resources of all the national banks of the United States, with the power 
of the government behind the national bank, and with thirty years of ex- 
istence, amounted to $3,300,000,000 in round figures. Today the national 
banking system has grown 106 per cent. in ten years; and deducting the 
deposits of the government from the national banking system, you have 
approximately $7,000,000,000. What has the trust company done in 
that time? Ten years ago, from the best figures obtainable, the aggre- 
gate resources of all the trust companies of the United States amounted 
to only $900,000,000. Today they amount to over $4,000,000,000, an in- 
crease of over 300 per cent. in ten years, as against 106 per cent. increase 
in the national banking system. What does that mean? It means, gen- 
tlemen, that the people of the United States are realizing the value of the 
trust company as a financial institution. It means that the stamp of 
conservatism has been™placed upon that organization and all that you 
have to do to continue*t& prosper and succeed and be an important factor, 
and the most important factor in the financial history of this country, is 
to keep up your strong cash reserve, and frequent examinations of your 
institutions, and prosecute relentlessly and remorselessly any offender or 
officer who violates his trust.” 


Clark Williams, president of the section and vice-president of the 
Columbia Trust Company, New York, replied to Mr. Wade’s address of 
welcome. Mr. Williams referred to the splendid record of the trust 
companies of the United States, emphasized the. duties of directors. 
favored a policy which would encourage clerks in calling the officers’ 
attention to any irregularities discovered by them, and closed with a plea 
for the passage of laws, in states where they do not already exist, pro- 
viding for adequate supervision of trust companies. 

After the reading of a number of reports, the following addresses 
were delivered: “Defalcations: What Can Be Done to Prevent Them,” 
by Hon. Pierre Jay, Bank Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts; 
“Bank Directors and Bank Examinations,’ by Hon. William B. Ridgely, 
Comptroller of the Currency. The subject of trust company advertising 
was also fully discussed, and a number of other matters of practical in- 
terest were considered. The Trust Company Section is doing some of 
the most valuable work of the association, and its usefulness is constantly 
growing. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


President, Festus J. Wade, president Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 
First vice-president, P. S. Babcock, vice-president Colonial Trust Co., 
New York city. 


Vice-PRESIDENTs. 


Alabama—W. W. Crawford, president American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Birmingham. 
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Arkansas—Charles McKee, secretary Mercantile Trust Co., Little 
Kock. 

California—W. L. Brent, president Merchants Trust Co., Los An- 
geles. 

Connecticut—Charles E. Hoyt, secretary and treasurer South Nor- 
walk Trust Co., South Norwalk. 

Illinois—H. L. Chapman, vice-president People’s Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Moline. 

Indiana—I. H. C. Royse, president Terre Haute Trust Co., Terre 
Haute. 

Louisiana—L. E. Thomas, president Continental Bank and Trust 
Co., Shreveport. 

Maryland—Douglas H. Gordon, president International Trust Co., 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Charles F. Adams, vice-president City Trust Co., 
Boston. 

Missouri—A. J. Enright, secretary Missouri Valley Trust Co., St. 
Joseph. 

New Jersey--J. Herbert Case, secretary and treasurer Plainfield 
Trust Co., Plainfield. 

New York—Oscar L. Gubelman, vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York city. 

North Carolina—John S. Hill, vice-president Home Savings Bank, 
Durham. 

Ohio—Frank A. Scott, secretary and treasurer Superior Savings and 
Trust Co., Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania—Charles E. Willock, treasurer Fidelity Title and Trust 
Co., Pittsburg. 

Rhode Island—Hunter J. Wells, president Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co., Providence. 

Tennessee—Robert L. Brown, president City Bank, Memphis. 

Texas—J. S. Rice, president Union Bank and Trust Co., Houston. 

West Virginia—C. B. Hart, vice-president Security Trust Co., Wheel- 
ing. 





TAX ON FOREIGN BANK NOTES. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has decided that foreign bank 
notes in this country are not subject to a ten per cent. tax unless they 
have been used for circulation in the United States. They are not to be 
regarded as having been so used unless they have passed from hand to 
hand in lieu of the money or currency of the United States. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 
By CLAY HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 
Continued. 


THE LOAN DEPARTMENT—Continued. 
Bitits DiscountTep. 


LTHOUGH trust companies are in many states forbidden to dis- 

A count paper, there are several states in which they are permitted 

to handle this business, and the necessary forms are therefore in- 
cluded here. 

By some companies all applications for discounts are entered in an 
“Offering Book,” wherein are shown the maker or makers of each note, 
the endorsers, the name of the person or firm by whom the discount is 
desired, the amount and time of the note, and any remarks which will aid 
in forming a judgment as to the desirability of the paper. A column is 
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FIG. 194.—DISCOUNT REGISTER. 


DISCOUNT TICKLER 
I iiss gins —190-: 


FIG. 195.—DISCOUNT TICKLER. 


also provided in which to note whether the paper is accepted or rejected. 
But many companies dispense with the use of this book, and depend for 
this record upon the minutes of the finance committee. 

When paper offered for discount has been accepted, it is entered in 
the Discount Register, a form of which is shown in Figure 194. This 


a Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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record shows all necessary data regarding each note. The notes are en- 
tered in the order in which they are received, and are numbered in con- 
secutive order, the numbers being written or printed in the register, and 
from there copied on the notes. 

At the close of the day the columns of the register showing the 
amounts of bills discounted and of discount or interest are footed for the 
day’s work, and the totals are usually entercd in the general journal 
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FIG. 196.—LINE LEDGER. 


















































FIG. 197.—LINE LEDGER. 
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FIG. 198.—LINE LEDGER. 


directly from the register, although some companies prefer to have each 
note entered separately in the general journal from debit tickets fur- 
nished by the discount clerk. The credits for the Bills Discounted ac- 
count on the general books are generally made from credit tickets fur- 
nished by the discount clerk; but discount registers are in use which 
provide for the record of discounts paid. If such a register is used, the 
general bookkeeper gets the total credits, as well as the total debits, for 
the Bills Discounted account directly from the register. 
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FIG. 199.-COMMON FORM OF NOTE. 





After a note has been entered in the register, a memorandum of its 
due date should be made in the discount tickler, a common form of which 
is shown in Figure 195. If preferred a card tickler may be used instead © 
of the book. 

The note should next be entered in the Discount Line Ledger (also 
called the Customer’s Liability Ledger), three different forms of which 
are shown in Figures 196, 197 and 198. The headings of the columns 
make these figures self-explanatory. It will be noted that the ledger 
shown in Figure 197 separates accommodation and commercial paper, 
while that shown in Figure 198 separates paper on which the customer is 
maker from that on which he is endorser. The object of this record 
is to show the amount of paper that is being carried for each customer, 
so as to prevent any one from getting more than his proper amount of 
credit; and also to show the kind of paper usually offered by the customer 
and the parties whose paper he handles. 
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FIG. 201.—INVESTMENT LEDGER. 
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A common form of a note is shown in Figure 199. 

Applicants for discounts are usually required to fill out statements 
showing the condition of their business, as a means of determining the 
amount of credit, if any, which it is safe to give them. A standard form 
for such statements has been adopted by the American Bankers’ Associa- 


Business .. peintesaee a 

Location 2 . -..... Branches .. 

For the purpose of procuring credit from time to time from you for our negotiable paper or otherwise, we furnish you 
with the following statement which fully and truly sets forth our financial condition on the ................------.day of 

Rereeneeee 190 .. ; which statement you can consider as continuing to be full and accurate unless 
notice of change is given you. We agree to notify you promptly of any change that materially reduces our pecuniary 
responsibility. 

In consideration of the granting of such credit, we agree that if we at any time stop payment or become insolvent, or 
commit an Act of Bankruptcy, or if any of the representations made below prove to be untrue, or if we fail to notify 
you of any material change as above agreed, then and in either such case all our obligations held by you shall immed- 
iately become due and payable without demand or notice, and the same may be charged against the balance of any 
deposit account kept by us with you, we hereby giving a continuing lien upon’ such balance of deposit account from 
time to time existing to secure all our obligations held by you. 


—— —= ——— en 
LIABILITIES. 





| Bills Payable for Merchandise 
| Bills Payable to own Banks. 
Bille Receivable, good....................-.-- mn Bills Payable for Paper Sold 
Accounts Receivable, good... ..- of | 
Bills or Accounts Receivable, owing by Officers Bonded Debt (When due............... - bed 
Merchandise, finished (How Valued _......)... | Interest on Bonded Debt..................... 
Merchandise, unfinished (How Valued_..._)... Mortgages or Liens on Rea! Estate . 


Raw Material, (How Valued _............. MS || Chattel Mortgages 
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FIG. 200.-FORM FOR STATEMENTS OF BORROWERS. 


tion, which is shown in Figure 200. This form is for the use of corpora- 
tions asking for accommodation. The form for individuals and partner- 
ships is much the same, except that it omits the items applicable only to 


corporations. 
The determination of lines of credit is a difficult task, and if done on 


a large scale requires a special equipment. The larger banks maintain 
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CAPITAL. 


How paidin: Cash $............ cantons ‘ ... Other Property . 
Se OE Uae SR Cn I ago ccsiceccn ncn scsccescesicesenescevencsceacesseneessesdecentasoncacasscnce Wiiinalisbsaiincienii 
What portion of Real Estate, if any, has been acquired through bad debts 
In whose name is title to Real Estate held 
Incorporated in what State and under what general Law or Special Act 

Date of Charter....... ° .--.Commenced Business 
Are Stockholders liable beyond amount of stock subscribed 
Amount of annual businesa a Annual Expenses 
When was last Dividend declared 
Insurance carried on Merchandige 
Is Mortgage above stated a first lien on all the assets 
Regular times of taking inventory. 
Give basis of statement, whether actual inventory, by whom 

taken and date, or if estimate, by whom made and date. 

What amount, if any, of Accts. and Bills Rec. not charged off, is past due, extended or renewed 
Amount charged off for bad debts last year. Amount recovered during same period._..................... oe 
Amount charged off account of plant preceding year 
State last date of taking trial balance and if same proved. 
Number of Bank Accounts and where kept 


NAME IN FULL. 
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FIG. 200.-FORM FOR STATEMENTS OF BORROWERS (Continued). 


separate credit departments devoted to this work and furnished with 
ample equipment. The subject belongs to a treatise on commercial bank- 
ing rather than the work of the trust company, and readers interested 
are referred to discussions of the credit department of banks in current 
banking periodicals and in published books on the subject. 


INVESTMENT REcorDs. 


To a larger extent than banks, trust companies usually invest a por- 
tion of their funds in bonds and standard stocks. Journal records of 
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such investments are usually made in the general journal, although some 
companies use a special investment journal, the general arrangement of 
which is similar to the loan journal shown in Figure 163, separate col- 
umns being provided for Bonds, Stocks and Sundry Investments. The 
total amount of investments at any time is shown in the investment ac- 
count or accounts in the general ledger. Sometimes all investments are 
carried in one account, and sometimes separate accounts are carried for 
bonds and stocks. The detail of investments should be shown, except in 
small companies where the number of investments is small, in an invest- 
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FIG. 202.-RECORD OF INCOME ON INVESTMENTS. 


ment ledger, which may be either in book or card form. Figure 201 
shows the face and Figure 202 the back of a card form for this purpose. 
The face is devoted to a description of the securities and the ledger ac- 
count, while the income record appears upon the back. Book records are 
in use which follow much the same form, the upper part of the page 
containing the matter shown on the face of the card, and the lower part 
of the page providing for the income record. These records may be kept, 
according to local conditions, either by the general bookkeeper, the loan 
clerk or a junior officer. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE BEST BANK INSURANCE. 


66 IGNIFIED Advertising,” says Cashier M. A. Graettinger of 
D the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank, Milwaukee, “is the 
best insurance a bank can have against loss of confidence, and 

perhaps against panic. Secrecy invites suspicion, publicity dispels it. 
Bank advertising might be called bank insurance—it not only brings 
new accounts, but makes all accounts secure by stimulating confidence.” 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
T Bankers’ Association was held at Schuyler Memorial Hall, St: 
Louis, Mo., October 16, Edward E. Duff presiding. Breckinridge 
Jones, president of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, welcomed the 
convention to St. Louis. Mr. Jones said that there were no savings 
banks in that city, their place being filled by the savings departments con- 
ducted by the trust companies. 
The address of President Duff and the reports of the various com- 
mittees reviewed in a thorough manner the work done in the past year. 
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Secretary Hanhart reported a present membership of 1,047, compared 
with 734 at the Washington convention. 

A resolution was passed instructing the state vice-presidents to report 
to the executive committee whether the existing laws in the respective 
states are sufficiently broad and comprehensive to protect savings deposi- 
tors, and that in the event of insufficiency the executive committee be re- 
quested to lend all possible aid to bring about the enactment of proper 
laws. 

Francis R. Morison, manager of the Citizens’ Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, read an instructive paper on “Judicious Bank 
Advertising.” Other papers were: “Sociology of Savings,” by George E. 
Allen; “System in Savings Banks,’ by William M. Hayden, president 
Eutaw Savings Bank, Baltimore; “Evolution of the Depositors’ Ledger,” 
by Charles E. Sprague, president Union Dime Savings Institution, New 
York; “The Savings Department of a Trust Company,” by Thornton 
Cooke, treasurer Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.; “Legal As- 
pects of Payment to Survivor of Joint Account,” by Thomas B. Paton. 
Prior to adjournment these officers were chosen: President, Byron G. 
Latimer, secretary Irving Savings Institution, New York city; vice-presi- 
dent, Lucius Teter, cashier Chicago Savings Bank; secretary, William 
Hanhart of New York, and treasurer, J. H. Johnson, cashier Peninsular 
Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Some of the principal papers follow. 


SYSTEM IN SAVINGS BANKS. 


BY WILLIAM M. HAYDEN, PRESIDENT OF THE EUTAW SAVINGS BANK OF 
BALTIMORE, 


Responding to an invitation to contribute a paper on “System in Sav- 
ings Banks,” I can do so only from the standpoint of home experience, 
so that practically it resolves itself into a general illustration of the sys- 
tem of one bank, the “Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore.” If not in- 
structive it may be interesting to those who, as we ourselves do, endeavor 
to keep in touch with savings banks affairs in other states. We have 
aimed to make our system the best that observation and study can devise. 
Naturally we feel that much has been accomplished, but we are still in a 
receptive mood for practical suggestions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SysTEM. 


Installed about seventeen years ago, it was adopted after inspection 
of the systems of sundry New York city savings banks, especially, I 
think, that of the excellent Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, embrac- 
ing transactions by ticket, sectional register, post and proof and book 
ledger having deposit, payment and balance columns. It requires two 
clerks to complete a transaction, all clerks sharing in posting and prov- 
ing, none being permitted to prove his own posting; those posting de- 
posits proving payments, etc. ee 
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We were incorporated in 1847; have $22,000,000 in funds; about 
46,000 depositors. Banking hours, 10 A. M.to1 P.M. Clerical force, two 
tellers, each with an assistant; one account clerk; one general assistant 
(6). The force affords prompt service, unusual demands having the 
aid of one or all officers. A stenographer gives certain additional ser- 
vice after hours. ‘Temporary clerks are employed during the rush of 
the interest period. 


INTEREST AND Deposits. 


Interest is computed annually to the first of every April; the inter- 
est rate for some years has been three per cent. Deposits are limited 
ordinarily to $100 a month, $1 being the minimum. Tellers may re- 
ceive up to $300 or $400, larger sums being referred to an officer. The 
president has authority to receive any amount, but the object of the bank 
is adhered to and unusual amounts accepted only from those whom we 
deem worthy of our protection. The largest amount ever received at one 
time was $6,000, which a railroad company donated to a widow, whose 
husband, a locomotive engineer, had been killed in its service, but whilst 
deposits are limited or scrutinized, normal accumulations of worthy de- 
positors are permitted. We feel that most of our depositors need con- 
tinued protection. 


DvupLicATION oF ACCOUNTS. 


With apology for a momentary digression, I desire to say here that 
this matter of deposits recalls a condition in certain states where, owing 
to limitations prescribed by law and to the “in trust for” form of account, 
their savings banks appear unable to protect themselves from unworthy 
accounts and from their duplication. 

This condition does not confront us, our scrutiny of deposits in 
excess of an ordinary or reasonable amount appearing to protect us from 
both. I cannot instance a duplication of an account with us with the same 
object in view, and it has occurred to me that with the same scrutiny, and 
in the case of trust accounts the required presence also of the so-called 
beneficiary for the purpose of recording his or her signature as a test of 
the true intention of the depositor, much of the abuse continually com- 
plained of might be overcome. On the other hand, duplication doubt- 
less results, to some extent, from the specified law limit of accumulation, 
which debars worthy people from continued increase of their small sav- 
ings and in the institutions of their choice. It is a subject worthy of 
separate discussion. 


PayMENTS. 


Payments are made on demand; sixty days’ notice being a reserva- 
tion. Transactions in both payments and deposits are generally lim- 
ited to one a week 


Accounts—How OPpeEneEp. 


Accounts are opened in one or two names: For societies and similar 
organizations; for trustees without naming the trust, except by order of 
court; for minors, subject to the order of parent or parents, guardians 
and others. Guardians may deposit for the benefit of their wards, but 
only by order of court. The signature of every depositor is required. 
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Our regular form for accounts in two names reads: “Subject to the 
order of either and the survivor.” Whilst this form bears no reference 
to any ownership. we endeavor to carry out its terms and we have been 
invariably protected by the court. 

Another form for two names, which we feel compelled to keep in 
reserve owing to its general use by most of our banks here, reads, 
“.______ in trust for himself and —--—— joint owners, subject to the 
order of either, the balance at the death of either to belong to the survi- 
vor.” The strength claimed for this is based upon a favorable decision 
of our Court of Appeals, which in a certain case held that the declara- 
tion of the depositor according to the testimony constituted her a trustee 
and operated to divest the title “out of her’ individually and to “veil it 
in her” as trustee for the purpose expressed. The regular use of this 
form we hesitate encouraging at this time, but when asked for, its effect 
will be clearly explained to the depositor. 


Recorp Carbs. 


The Signature Card is used in connection with the signature book, 
two signatures therefore being required, which adds by a fraction to 
the time consumed in opening an account. We are not reconciled to a 
discontinuance of the signature book. It preserves compactly and more 
desirably the record of every signature and identification, and is more 
convenient in referring to closed accounts, as the dead cards are filed 
according to date of closing. 

The card record embraces ‘Residence,’ “Birthplace,” “Mother’s 
Maiden Name,” “Occupation,” “Age.” Except in special instances we do 
not exact “occupation” or “‘age,” as this would not have popular approval 
here. Indeed, beyond the desirability of “residence” as a means of 
communication, if needed, the record “mother’s maiden name” is in 
itself a strong test of identity. Attempted withdrawals other than by 
members of the same family or by some one familiar with the signature 
through association, are rare (I do not recall any attempt to withdraw 
from a lost book), and whilst the ordinary recording of fathers’s and 
mother’s given name can be answered by almost any one knowing the 
family, the mother’s maiden name is rarely known. In opening an 
account the depositor is often unprepared for this question. 

We use a card cabinet having a capacity of 62,000 medium weight 
cards, and under it are slides holding the old signature books. We 
also use the card index with a cabinet capacity of 216,000 light weight 
cards. The greatest care is necessary in order to overcome what would 
otherwise be a weak feature of this valuable system of indexing—the 
possibility of inaccurate filing. This is satisfactorily overcome by the 
“filer” being followed later by an “examiner,” who looks for the names, 
using the signature book as the basis. 


INTEREST. 


Interest, as stated, is computed annually to April 1 of every year, 
is ready for entry in depositors’ books on and after the third Monday, 
and is allowed for every calendar month the deposit may be continued. 
It is accurate, being calculated either mentally or by table and proved 
by a peculiar reverse proof which space will not permit illustration of, 

6 
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or by the aggregate of the monthly balances. The first calculation is 
placed below the account in pencil and its proof is indicated by a check 
above it. 

From April Ist to the third Monday the balance and interest of 
every account are separately transferred to interest books (2) from 
which the pass-book is balanced, interest entered therein and check made 
on the interest book. By this system depositors present their pass- 
books at the desk in single file and are promptly and quickly served in 
the order of their coming, which would not be done as well in any other 
way; and the check indicates what pass-books have been presented for 
balancing. 

The interest books form also one-half of our system of proving the 
ledgers, also annually, the other half being a transfer to trial balance 
books (one for each ledger) of the balances, including interest cred- 
ited, having on each page the accounts corresponding to those on a par- 
ticular page of the interest book, so that the footimg of each page of 
the trial balance books must prove page by page with the footings of 
the interest book. 

In addition to the transfer of balances and interest to the interest 
books, which absorbs the period from April 1st to the third Monday, 
this work is verified by calling back from the interest books to the 
ledgers. The amount of the annual interest is then arrived at from 
the interest books and handed to the Treasurer before the end of the 
month, all of which exacts the close application of our regular force 
before and after banking hours. 

With our staff held closely to the regular desks, the employment of 
two temporary clerks at the inception of our system became essential 
for the purpose of balancing the deposit accounts and taking charge of 
the interest desk. This extra assistance, needed for a period of from 
four to six weeks only, was deemed preferable to permanent additions 
to the force and the experiment was undertaken and was made a per- 
manent feature. 

We obtain well recommended and capable material, good men, often 
temporarily out of employment. We only require and rigidly exact 
good figures, rapidity and correctness. This work begins with the 
changing of the old balance of each account to a new balance, which is 
done in red ink by a simple proof process of addition and subtraction, 
the old balance being changed by the mental addition of the interest 
as computed in pencil, and proved by the subtraction into the deposit 
or credit column of the difference between the old and new balance. 

During the banking hours their attention is devoted to re-balancing 
disturbed accounts of each day in order to facilitate and safeguard the 
posting. They have entire charge for the time of balancing pass-books 
and crediting interest therein; discrepancies, if any, being referred to 
an officer. We are thus enabled to practically prove the correctness of 
our accounts, the number of pass-books balanced by them being from 
11,000 to 13,000, or twenty-five per cent. of the total. This feature of 
our system affords us great satisfaction and its continuance we consider 
imperative. 

In closing I beg to express my thanks for the cordial invitation ex- 
tended by your Section to make this, an imperfect, contribution. As 
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clearly as prescribed space will permit I have endeavored to tell some- 
thing. of the work of an institution in Baltimore, where mutual savings 
banks have deposits approximating $80,000,000. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DEPOSITORS’ LEDGER. 


BY CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW YORK. 


A glance at the first savings bank ledger to which I put pen thirty- 
six years ago suggests the thought that the art of bookkeeping has been 
almost completely transformed during that time. While the science of 
accounts remains the same in its immutable principles, the mechanics 
of the art have vastly improved, partly through actual invention and 
partly through the rejection of traditional formalities. 


Tue Oxp Time LEDGER. 


The old ledger which lies before me was a ponderous volume con- 
taining 5,000 spaces, four to the page. The idea of a big book was 
one strongly impressed on the mind of the old-school bookkeeper; like 
Cap’n Cuttle, who “made it a point of duty to read none but very large 
books on a Sunday.” 

The arrangement of columns was as follows: Date; by or to; drafts; 
deposits. The second column may need explanation. It was consid- 


ered essential that the prepositions “By” or “To” should precede all 
transactions, as abbreviations of the phrases “By Cash” and “To Cash,” 
without which ceremonial words no orthodox double-entry bookkeeping 
was supposed possible. This superstition lingers still to some extent, 
especially in England, where a few accountants even make up balance 
sheets headed “Liabilities” on the left and “Assets” on the right, with 
a “To” prefixed to each liability and a “By” before each asset, thus 
apparently making the liabilities into debtors and the assets into cred- 
itors. 

The oldest savings bank in the state of New York was from the 
beginning bold enough to abbreviate these mystic words and reduced 
them to the letters B and T. An old porter infused some common 
sense into these initials by explaining that B stood for what they Bought 
and T what they Took away. In course of time, however, these vener- 
able relics fell into disuse and it was found that the place in the column 
was sufficient distinction. 


EvoLutTion oF THE TRIAL BALANCE. 


While there was room for “by’s” and ‘“‘to’s” there was none for a 
balance column and this contrivance, now deemed indispensable, was 
unknown. If the paying teller wished to know the balance of an ac- 
count, each side had to be added in pencil and the difference obtained 
by substraction. There was no check on the accuracy of this operation. 
But for the annual trial-balance a more elaborate method was used. 
The depositor was debited “To Bal.,” the sums of the two sides were 
written down with a red line above and two red lines below, then the 
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balance was brought down “By Bal.” Four sets of figures were thus 
written where now one suflices. 

By the process of evolution this formula became reduced to a single 
red line with the credit balance below it, eliminating the debit entry and 
the two footings. Some banks went a little further, and required that 
a balance should be struck every few lines without waiting for the trial 
balance time. 

This trial-balance was certainly a trial, but it seldom or never 
proved a balance. After going over the same figures several times in 
the same order (which is the surest way not to find an error) there was 
always a residue of difference, more or less, which was finally “given 
up” as a hopeless mystery. This plan of frequently bringing down a 
balance in the account was a first step in the evolution of the perpetual 
balance column now almost universal. 


Arcuaic Lepcer ENTRrRIEs. 


But the way in which the entries in the ledger were made was even 
more archaic (as compared with modern ideas) than the actual form of 
the book. The “big book” was an obsession which held dominion here 
also. There were tickets, as now, for each deposit and each draft, but 
these were only transcribed into two big books and then never used 
again. The posting was done from book to book, how else could it be 
“book”’-keeping? In an extreme case the original figures might be about 
four feet from the place where they were entered. After finding the 
place of the account, perhaps tracing its course through several unfilled 
spaces to which it had been carried, the eye and finger had to recur to the 
deposit book or draft book to make sure of the number and name, then 
back to the account, carrying the amount as a precious burden, sometimes 
spilling it on the way, and usually making the voyage across the expanse 
of those two big books two or three times, till it finally reached the 
haven where it would be. 

Some irreverent and radical spirit among the clerks proposed to take 
the ticket in his hand and thence write the amount in the ledger, but this 
was frowned upon by the conservatives. First, no one had ever done 
so; second, it was not according to the definition of the word “posting” ; 
third, it “might not be safe.” Every improvement is always character- 
ized as “unsafe.” But the innovator did his posting from the ticket to 
the ledger and then verified the tickets from the deposit or draft book. 
On the second day he found an error in the deposit book which had been 
counter-balanced by an error in the cash and it was concluded that short- 
distance posting was quite as safe as the long range work from the book. 
And now nearly everyone posts from the ticket. 


““CarRIED” ACCOUNTS. 


Many accounts overflowed the boundaries of the original space allot- 
ted to them and had to be carried into the unused portion of the terri- 
tory of some short-lived depositor near by, and so on, until the compli- 
cation became inextricable and fruitful in postings to the wrong account. 
Finally this became intolerable and the space so exhausted that all the 
surviving accounts had to be carried to a nice big new book. This was 
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vne of the most irksome of jobs and nobody wanted it. This difficulty 
of “carried” accounts was to a limited extent overcome by a device intro- 
duced in some banks, consisting of spare columns on each page or pair 
of pages, to which accounts were first carried when their original space 
had been filled. This postponed the evil day, but did not abolish it. 
Many attempts were made to adapt the horizontal, or Boston, ledger to 
savings bank use, but the experiment showed that the disparity between 
accounts, some very active and others entirely dormant, made this plan 
more space-wasteful than the old one. 


THe Mopern ‘“Loose-Lear” Lepcer. 


Such was the ledger in the days of my youth. Time and the need 
of saving labor have laid violent hands upon it and torn it into compo- 
nent leaves. The old definition of a book was a collection of leaves held 
together by a binding so that none could be removed. In the modern 
sense it is still a collection of leaves, but their removability is a virtue 
rather than a defect. If they are bound at all, it is in a binder which 
allows the removal of defunct leaves; or instead of a binding they are 
loose in a drawer confined, if at all, by a rod alone. This looseness 
may have some disadvantages as claimed by those who have never tried 
it; I have never heard any of those who had actually installed it making 
these complaints of its dangers. 


ADVANTAGES. 


On the other hand, it has such great advantages that they outweigh 
the drawbacks of the possibility of loss or misplacement of a leaf or 
card or the fabrication of a page for the concealment of fraud. The 
latter may be guarded against by having the depositors’ own signature 
at the top of the card, taken at the same time as the signature card. 
Then absolute forgery would be the only means for such fraudulent sub- 
stitution, with the constant risk of detection through comparison with 
genuine signatures. I don’t think a defrauder would be apt to take this 
risk, but would use the eraser, to which the bound book is equally subject. 

In the daily work of posting, the comparatively recent accounts can 
probably be found and posted a little more rapidly with the bound book 
than with cards or loose leaves, but in a section of older accounts where 
the cards or loose leaves represent only open accounts, the closed ones 
having been eliminated and filed elsewhere, the book will take much 
longer to post. But the greatest advantage is seen in the two periodical 
operations of balancing and of crediting interest, which tax the ener- 
gies of the staff most severely. Instead of searching for the next ac- 
count in a wilderness of dead wood, it is right at hand the instant its 
precedessor has been turned down and the work proceeds without hesita- 
tion. Hesitation constitutes in any process the greater part of the dif- 
ference between slow and swift operation. 

Again the tedious task of opening transfer ledgers is completely 
abolished, and with it the referring back to previous ledgers for interest 
or for information. As long as the account remains open, its cards or 
leaves ab initio remain all together in the open ledger; when closed they 
all repose together in the file of dead accounts; jn either case the record 
is unbroken. 
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Carp LepGerR PREFERABLE. 


It seems, therefore, to be a settled fact that the modern ledger con- 
sists of separate pieces of paper, one for each separate account, and 
united in either two ways: (1) the Card Ledger, the account standing on 
edge in drawers like the library catalogue; (2) the Loose-Leaf Ledger, 
the accounts temporarily but firmly held together by some mechanical 
device. Ideally, there would seem to be much merit in the loose-leaf 
plan; but practically I have never yet seen a device of the kind which 
would approach the card ledger in utility and convenience, assuming the 
conditions to be those of one of our mutual savings banks as to number 
of transactions and minimum initial space required by each account. 
Ingenuity will have to wrestle with the problem still further. 

The form of the account itself has also been somewhat modified and 
it now always embraces the following columns: Deposits, Drafts, Date 
and ‘Balance. The great majority of the forms shown in various orders. 
Comparatively few contain also a column for interest credits as distin- 
guished from cash credits, and where interest is immediately credited 
and added to principal, the utility of the interest column is not very 
apparent. 


Mopern METHOpDs oF PostTING. 


Still more change has taken place in the methods of posting. Almost 
universally the original tickets are used for the source of the entries. 
The old deposit and draft books, so far as they served as a standard for 
balancing the cash, are replaced by lists of amounts without number or 
name, rapidly written up by machine from the tickets. In some large 
institutions these lists are still made in handwriting, but are sectional 
lists which serve the further purpose of a test of the posting. They 
contain the number and name, also two money columns, the furthest of 
which is alone filled and at the close of the day is torn off and retained 
by the teller. After the section has been posted from the tickets, the 
two skeleton lists for that section, one containing the deposits and one 
the drafts for that particular section, are taken in hand for the purpose 
of verifying the postings. Turning to the respective accounts, the amount 
there found is copied off into the proper line of the list; when this has 
been done in every case and all the lines added up, the total of each 
agrees with the total of the portion retained by the teller. If it does not 
agree the error is quickly located by placing the torn-off strip opposite 
to where it was torn from. 


Tue BALaNce. 


This method insures the accuracy of the posting, but not necessarily 
that of the balance. It is vitally important that the balance should be 
correct, more important than that the transactions should be correctly 
posted. 

An extension of the slip method has therefore been made by some 
banks in adding two more columns entitled “Old Balance and “New 
Balance.” When these columns have been filled, then the difference of 
their footings will, if the balances are correctly made, equal the total 
deposits in case of those accounts where deposits have occurred and the 
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total of the drafts as to the accounts drawn upon. This plan is effect- 
ive, but somewhat tedious, as it involves entering and footing a great 
many figures. Another method exists which does not seem to be very 
generally known and which has been named “Balance Posting.” Appa- 
rently, it provides exactly the same security against error as the one 
last described, but with much less labor. 

In balance posting the first step is taken by the use of the tickets, 
but in a peculiar way. Nothing whatever is entered in the debit and 
credit columns, but the new balance is written down under the old one. 
Thus if the previous balance is $29.25 and the transaction is a deposit 
of $5.60, the new balance, $34.85, is written down below the $29.25. 


TESTING. 


When all the transactions have thus been applied to increasing or 
reducing the balances, the testing takes place. For this purpose sheets 
are provided ruled for the number, name, debits, credits. From the 
tickets, assorted numerically and grouped sectionally, the numbers and 
three letters of the surname are written in order, but no amounts what- 
ever. The tickets are then turned in to the chief bookkeeper. The test- 
ing clerk turns to the numbers in succession, completes the name (which 
compels him to attend to that feature) and infers whether the transac- 
tion was a deposit (which increases the balance) or a draft (which de- 
creases it) and by mentally subtracting ascertains its amount, which he 
posts to its proper column in the ledger. He (or another, for sometimes 
it js thought best to make this a separate operation) also inserts the same 
amounts in the columns of the test sheets. 

The chief bookkeeper then compares these test sheets with the orig- 
inal tickets, discovering any error whether of balance or of transaction. 
Finally, he adds up all the test sheets, keeping a separate total of each 
section, and aggregating the whole proves the results with the tellers’ 
reports of the day. 

It is almost miraculous if any error remains undiscovered in the day’s 
work after this reverse process, beginning with the balance and working 
back to the transactions. 

The semi-annual trial balance is facilitated by knowing in advance 
what amount of balance should be contained in each section of the 
entire work, and proving each one separately. 


Tue Mopern Depositors’ LepGer. 


To summarize the peculiarities of the modern depositors’ ledger: 

1. Movable cards or leaves instead of a rigid book. 

2. A perpetual balance column. 

8. Postings from the original slip. 

4. Verification by an independent method, not by simply checking 
over. 

5. Dividing the entire set of accounts into a number of sections so 
that each can be balanced separately. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF PAYMENT TO SURVIVOR OF JOINT ACCOUNT. 


BY THOMAS B. PATON, EDITOR “BANKING LAW JOURNAL,” AND HONORARY 
COUNSEL TO SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


I propose to confine my remarks to the single inquiry whether, by 
the terms of a deposit account made payable to both, or either, or to the 
survivor, a savings bank may safely pay the balance of account to the 
survivor, after learning of the death of the other party, in the absence 
of notice of adverse claim by representatives of the deceased. 

Savings bank accounts opened in the names of two persons, payable 
to either, or payable to either or the survivor, whether originally thus 
opened or afterwards so constituted by the addition of a second name to 
a single account, may either be owned by one of such persons singly or 
by both jointly. An account in precisely the same form of entry may, 
under one state of facts, represent sole ownership by one of them only. 
The courts have been called upon in numerous cases to decide the ques- 
tion of ownership as between the survivor and the legal representative 
of the decedent. In the case of husband and wife accounts, the form 
of the account is held in some states to be evidence of joint ownership, 
or of ownership by entireties, and that the survivor is entitled to the 
whole; but not so in all states. It has also been suggested in one or two 
cases that an account in two names, other than husband and wife, pay- 
able to either or the survivor, is prima facie evidence of joint ownership, 
or creates a presumption of joint ownership, subject, however, to be 
negatived by contrary facts. In the great majority of cases, the inten- 
tion and acts of the parties, outside the form of the account, is the con- 
trolling consideration. The bank cannot know whether the survivor is 
or is not joint owner, entitled to the fund by right of survivorship, or 
whether the deceased was the sole owner of the deposit. The terms of 
the deposit entry are not conclusive, and the controlling outside facts 
are entirely beyond its knowledge; they may be developed only after a 
trial and the cross-examination of witnesses, and the verdict and judg- 
ment as to ownership may be reversed by a higher court. Clearly the 
bank cannot know or determine this off-hand. 

That is, the bank is justified in paying the survivor, according to the 
terms of deposit, in every case, although subsequently developed facts in 
numerous cases where payment has been made, will establish that the 
survivor was not entitled to the money, and that ownership of the deposit 
was in the estate of the deceased depositor. Banks generally regard it 
as perfectly safe to pay the survivor according to the terms of the de- 
posit, irrespective of the question of ultimate ownership. I quote the 
opinion of a prominent savings bank attorney to this effect: “The entry 
of account on the books of the bank, and the issue of the pass-book, con- 
stitute a contract between the bank and the parties making the deposit. 
If the books of the bank show that the deposit is made payable to both, 
or either, or to the survivor, that is the contract, and the bank is protected 
by its payment in accordance with the terms of the contract, and after 
the death of one it can safely pay the survivor. The question of owner- 
ship of the money as between the parties, is a question the bank has 
nothing to do with. The bank never pays any attention to the owner- 
ship; it is simply a question with the bank to whom they can properly 
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pay the money under the terms of the deposit. The fact that the bank 
has paid one of the depositors does not, in any way, affect the rights as 
between the depositors themselves. If, as between themselves, one de- 
positor has drawn out more money than he should have drawn out, the 
remedy of the other is by a suit against the depositor who has drawn 
out the money, and not against the bank, as the bank, under the terms 
of the deposit, has properly paid out the money. This is a matter of 
contract, and the bank is protected as long as it follows its contract.” 

This view seems to be supported by the language of the New York 
Court of Appeals in the Muleahey case, 89 N. Y. 435, where it says: 
“The principle seems to be settled that the right of action on a bond 
held by two joint obligees, or on a promise for the payment of money to 
two joint promisees, vests on the death of one in the survivor, but the 
right of the deceased obligee or promisee is not extinguished by his 
death. The survivor will hold the security, and the proceeds, as trustee 
to the extent of the interest of the deceased joint obligee or promisee in 
the debt or fund.” 

But it is clear, beyond question, that the bank is safe in paying the 
survivor in every case according to the terms of the deposit. I have 
been unable to find a single case wherein this precise question has been 
the point at issue, or made the subject of decision, in an action against 
a bank by the representatives of a decedent, sole owner of a deposit 
payable to either or to the survivor, after the bank had paid away the de- 
posit to the survivor, according to the terms of the deposit, such survi- 
vor having in reality no right of ownership in the money, and having 
made away with it, so that recourse upon him would be futile. We all 
know that in the case of an ordinary bank account, death of the deposi- 
tor stops its payment. The bank is under contract with its depositor to 
pay his checks according to his authority and direction. The depositor 
issues his checks payable to B and to C. By virtue of its contract the 
bank agrees to pay the deposit to B and to C when the checks are pre- 
sented. But before presentment of the checks A dies, and of his death 
the bank is aware. The effect of A’s death is to cancel the authority 
of the bank to pay B and C. The bank’s contract to pay B and C can- 
not now be performed. How is a savings bank account payable to A 
or B or the survivor, where A is single owner and dies, to be differen- 
tiated? The bank’s contract is to pay either or the survivor, but the 
survivor is not owner, and whatever authority he had to receive pay- 
ment, not being coupled with an interest, is terminated by A’s death. 

In a Maryland case, Gorman vs. Gorman, 87 Md. 338, the deposit 
was “A and B, joint owners, payable to the order of either or the sur- 
vivor.” Upon A’s death, under the facts in the case, the deposit was 
held to belong to A’s estate and not to the survivor. Discussing the 
question whether in such a case the bank would have been protected in 
paying the survivor according to the terms of the deposit—which ques- 
tion was not, however, a point at issue in the case, as the bank had not 
paid the survivor—the court used this language: “As between depositor 
and bank, perhaps the entry in the bank-book might be conclusive, and 
if the bank had paid the money according to the terms of the entry it 
might be protected; but as between depositor or her executor and the 
niece (survivor). the entry is not conclusive. It is a fact to be consid- 
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ered in connection with the other circumstances of the case to determine 
the donor’s intention.” This language indicates that while the Mary- 
land court was of the opinion that the bank “might” be protected in pay- 
ing a survivor, it was not certain upon the point, and regarded the ques- 
tion as more or less doubtful. 

There would seem, then, to be a possible danger or risk in making 
payment to a survivor according to the terms of a deposit account where 
such survivor had no ownership in the deposit, but a mere authority to 
draw, which would be terminated by the death of the real owner, and, in 
view of the absence of controlling authority upon this important ques- 
tion, it would seem to be desirable in the interest of the bank’s safety, 
that a short form of statute be enacted in the different states, confer- 
ring authority on a bank to pay the survivor of a joint account, which 
would protect the bank beyond all question in making the payment, and 
relegate the question of ultimate ownership as between the survivor and 
the estate, or creditors of the decedent, to a direct proceeding between 
the interested parties as to which the bank should have no concern. At 
the last convention of this section I suggested such a statute, and the 
subject was debated pro and con. Since then the Legislature of New 
Jersey has enacted a statute of this character during the present year, 
being the first of the states so to do. At the convention of the Washing- 
ton Bankers’ Association held this year, a resolution was adopted calling 
for the enactment of such a statute in that state, and the same thing is 
being actively agitated by the bankers in Montana. 





EFFECT OF LIQUOR LAW ON SAVINGS. 


CCORDING to the “Christian Intelligencer,” the “Bishops’ Law” 
A in New Jersey is benefiting the savings banks. It says: 

“It has been stated by those opposed to Sunday closing that 
thousands of dollars have gone out of Newark every Sunday into New 
York for liquor. If the assertion were true, that in their eagerness for 
Sunday drink the workingmen of Newark were taking all their wages 
out of town on Sundays, it is a logical conclusion that they would have 
less money on Mondays to put in the savings banks. But six of the 
savings banks of Newark reveal the fact that the Monday deposits since 
the Sunday closing law has been enforced are one-third larger than on 
corresponding Mondays last year, when the Sunday law was not en- 
forced. For the first eight Mondays under the Bishops’ law the in- 
creased savings deposits for this year in four banks over corresponding 
Mondays of last year amounted to nearly $150,000. If this average 
increase applies to all the banks of the city it means that in eight weeks 
the workingmen of Newark have been able to put away for future emer- 
gencies more than $300,000 over the amount of last year. It means 
that they are putting in the bank $40,000 a week, a large part of which 
they had spent in the saloons before the Sunday closing law went into 
effect.” 





ELASTIC BANK RESERVES. 


MEETING of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
A York was held on November 1 to adopt the report of the special 
currency committee. In the course of the meeting the following 
interesting address was made by Jacob H. Schiff, the well-known banker: 
“It is well that the committee, while it has sought to make it clear 
that a bond-secured currency, such as our present national bank notes 
form, is of little if of any real value to trade and commerce, has at the 
same time suggested how without unduly disturbing the existing system 
and Government bond values, a beginning can best be made for the 
creation of an elastic credit or asset currency, such as has been adopted 
by most of the great commercial nations, and which protects these nations 
against the financial revulsions, from which in this country we have to 
suffer from time to time so considerably. 

One grave objection has presented itself, however, to me against the 
proposition of the committee. It cannot, I believe, be advisable to give 
tv some 6,000 banks separately the privilege to issue credit notes, as the 
committee recommends should be done. Even with all the safeguards 
proposed, some of the banks are certain to make illegitimate use of the 


proposed privilege and if any bank, however unimportant, should get 
into difficulties, without being able to provide for the prompt redemption 
of its outstanding circulating notes—the guarantee fund being for some 
time to come at least an uncertain quantity—the whole volume of out- 
standing credit notes would likely become discredited, with consequences 
so serious in their aspect, that such a risk, however remote it may appear, 
should not be taken. 


A Centra Issue AssociaTION. 


A remedy against such an eventuality can, as I believe, best be ob- 
tained, if the banks for the purposes of the issuing of circulating notes 
would, under the sanction of law, form a central association, which shall 
issue to the individual banks for their purposes the credit currency upon 
some such basis as proposed by the committee. It cannot be a difficult 
problem to work out a plan for the proper government of a Central Issue 
Association, and it will readily be conceded that an association of the 
banks themselves will be in a far superior position to supervise effectively 
and to determine far better than any other agency whether an individual 
bank, desirous of issuing credit notes, possesses the qualifications which 
the law shall prescribe for the issue of credit notes. It follows, that 
under such a system the banks would have to assume joint liability for 
the circulating medium issued through their central association, and it 
will be only right and proper that this should be so. If, as your com- 
mittee correctly points out, through operation of a guarantee fund and 
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other safeguards, then there is certainly no reason why the banks cannot 
readily accept joint liability. The public should not be expected to 
freely accept a circulating medium, for which the banks themselves are 
not prepared to accept full responsibility. It should, however, be left 
to the banks to evolve the system under which such a central issue as- 
sociation be established and governed, so that the joined liability they 
must assume be upon lines and within limits which they themselves have 
determined. 


Use or THE RESERVES. 


May I now, Mr. President, in addition to what I have just suggested, 
point out a way in which I believe the elasticity of the money supply in 
times of stress and extraordinary conditions could be increased without 
resort to an emergency currency. It is this: The law rigidly prescribes 
that national banks in the so-called reserve cities must hold at all times 
a reserve of twenty-five per cent. against their liabilities and fifteen per 
cent. in country towns. This is sound and proper. A reserve has, how- 
ever, not alone the purpose to remain in the vault, not to be touched 
under any circumstances. It exists to protect, in part at least, against 
extraordinary conditions and emergencies. Indeed, it happens not in- 
frequently, notwithstanding the rigid prohibitions of the law, that re- 
serves of national banks become temporarily impaired. The combined 
reserves of the national banks, according to recent figures, amount to 
something like $650,000,000 in specie and legal tender. Now, if it were 
made permissible that upon the payment of a tax of, say, at least six 
per cent. per annum banks may infringe upon their reserves to an extent 
not exceeding one-fifth thereof we should in times of financial stress 
—for in no other time would a bank be willing to obtain funds at a cost 
of 6 per cent. per annum—obtain new supplies of actual money, amount- 
ing, upon the basis of present reserves, to $125,000,000, a sum sufficient 
to tide over disturbances of very considerable magnitude and severity. 
Certainly such an expedient would be at least as sound as the issuance 
of emergency currency or clearing house certificates; it would bring re- 
lief more promptly than either and readjust itself automatically and read- 
ily the moment the difficulty has passed.” 


MEXICAN GOLD BASIS. 


Mexico has begun her second year of the gold basis under particularly 
auspicious circumstances. Finance Minister Limantour has budgeted 
$1,000,000 additional Federal revenue for the current fiscal year. The 
annual $40,000,000 silver production is expected to show a substantial 
increase, while the production of copper, amounting to over $12,000,000 
annually, promises this year to reach the $15,000,000 mark. Its high 
price is in Mexico’s favor. 





THE CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


WING to the diversity of views on the subject of currency reform 
C at the recent convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
at St. Louis, and theenumber of plans presented, it was found 
impossible to take any definite action on this important subject. It was 
therefore decided to refer the matter to a special commission, made up 
of the Federal legislative committee of the association, re-enforced by 
ten other representative bankers, selected by a committee of the execu- 
tive council, composed of G. S. Whitson, president of the association and 
vice-president of the National City Bank, New York; J. D. Powers, 
vice-president of the association and director of the United States Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; and George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
executive council and president of the Continental National Bank, Chi- 
cago. This committee, after consultation with -the executive council, 
chose the following-named gentlemen to serve as members of the Cur- 
rency Commission: 

A. B. Hepburn, chairman, president Chase National Bank, New York. 

James B. Forgan, president First National Bank, Chicago. 

Myron T. Herrick, Society for Savings, Cleveland. 

Festus J. Wade, president Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Charles H. Huttig, president Third National Bank, St. Louis. 

John Perrin, president American National Bank, Indianapolis. 

Luther Drake, president Merchants’ National Bank, Omaha. 

Sol Wexler, vice-president Whitney-Central National Bank, New: 
Orleans. 

Robert Wardrop, president People’s National Bank, Pittsburg. 

The Federal legislative committee, which will also be a part of the 
commission, is made up as follows: 

Arthur Reynolds, president Des Moines National Bank, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

E. F. Swinney, president First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Joseph A. McCord, cashier Third National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. V. Cox, president Second National Bank, Washington, D. C. 

John L. Hamilton, vice-president Hamilton & Cunningham, Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. 

The above-named constitute the Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, which will confer with the special Currency 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
comprising the following: 

John Claflin, of H. B. Claflin & Co., New York. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-president National City Bank, New York. 
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Isidor Straus, of R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 

Dumont Clarke, president American Exchange National Bank, New 
York. 

Charles A. Conant, treasurer Morton Trust Company, New York. 

The first conference will be held at the New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, on November 12, and it is expected that a plan will be agreed on by 
the time Congress meets in December. 





AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


themselves qualified to offer a system of paper currency for the 

Australian Commonwealth will be interested in the announcement 
of the Institute of Bankers of New South Wales of the offer of a prize 
of fifty guineas for the best essay on the subject, “What system of paper 
currency is likely to be best adapted to the conditions of the Australian 
Commonwealth?” The conditions of the competition are as follows: 


1. Competitors are restricted to bona fide members of any bankers’ 
institute in the world. 

2. Contributions shall be original. Authorities quoted or referred 
to should be mentioned. 

8. Essays to be typewritten in English, and on one side of the 
paper only. 

4. No essay to exceed in length 25,000 worls, nor to be less than 
15,000 words. 

5. Each essay to be identified by a motto; and the writer’s name and 
address, with an official certificate of his membership of a Bankers’ Insti- 
‘tute, to be sent in a sealed envelope, on the outside of which the identify- 
ing motto is to be written. Only the envelope bearing the motto of the 
successful essay will be opened. 

6. The successful essay (or any part or abridgment thereof) may, 
at the option of the board of management, be published with the com- 
petitor’s name. The same to apply to unsuccessful essays, except that 
the writer’s name would not be disclosed. 

7. Any essay which shall have previously appeared in print or shall 
have been published prior to the award in the competition, will be dis- 
qualified. The right to publish any essay to belong to the Institute of 
Bankers of New South Wales for a period of six months after the award, 
or for a period of one month after publication by the Institute. 

8. The competition to close on January 31, 1907, at which date all 
competing essays shall have been received by the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute of Bankers of New South Wales at the Equitable Buildings, George 
street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

9. In the management of the mnuintin, and the awarding of the 
prize, the decision of the Board of Management of the Institute of Bank- 
ers of New South Wales shall be final. 


M1 “themscts of the American Institute of Bank Clerks who consider 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


DRAFT—BILL OF LADING—INDORSEMENT—ATTACHMENT 
OF GOODS—TITLE IN SAME—SALES—DELIVERY— 
ADVERSE CLAIM. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK VS. LEE. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, February 16, 1906. 


Judgment for the American National Bank, claimant in the suit of 
S. S. Lee vs. Pilcher & Co., was made by the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
it being held that where a person ships goods to his own order to the sta- 
tion of the contemplated purchaser, title still vests in him, so that if he 
makes a draft in favor of a third person prospective upon the purchase 
for the price of the goods and indorses the bill of lading and delivers it. 
with the draft attached, to such third party, the latter acquires title to 
the goods and a subsequent attachment against the original owner is of 
no avail. 

In this case, Pilcher & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., shipped twelve bar- 
rels of flour to T. J. Reeves at Thomaston, Ga. On March 30, four days 
after the goods were shipped, but before Reeves had accepted or paid for 
the same, Pilcher & Co. indorsed the bill of lading with draft on Reeves 
for the purchase price attached, to the bank, intending thereby to sell the 
flour and the right to collect for its own account the draft. The bank 
paid the face value of the draft, $50.22, by crediting the same to Pilcher 
& Co., against which they were authorized to check or draw. The bill 
of lading, with draft, was forwarded to the bank in Thomaston for col- 
lection and to surrender to Reeves the bill of lading, which would author- 
ize him to demand the flour from the common carrier. Lee attached the 
goods as belonging to Pilcher & Co. 

Arxinson, J.: The claimant, by clear proof, which is not substan- 
tially contradicted, showed that several days before the levy of the at- 
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tachment, the bill of lading, with draft for purchase money attached, 
for value had been sold to claimant. This sale passed title to the flour 
from the defendant in attachment to the claimant. 

The transaction between Pilcher & Co. and the claimant took place on 
March 30 and the attachment was not levied until five days thereafter, to 
wit, on April 4. It is clear, therefore, that the property at the time of 
the levy did not belong to the defendant in attachment, but was the 
property of the claimant. 

The testimony of Reeves cannot be accepted as sufficient to show title 
in the defendant. In fact he does not undertake to say that the title was 
in the defendant at the time of the levy. He qualifies the statement to 
that effect by the words, “‘according to my understanding,’ and does not 
attempt to give the facts upon which he based his conclusion. He evi- 
dently based his understanding upon the facts that inasmuch as the flour 
had been shipped to him with draft for the purchase money attached to 
the bill of lading and he had not paid the draft, that the flour was not 
his, and had not taken into consideration the fact which afterwards was 
made to appear by claimant’s testimony, that Pilcher & Co. in the mean 
time had transferred the draft and bill of lading to claimant. So upon 
the whole, the claimant has clearly and conclusively established his title, 
and the jury should have found the property not subject, and the court 
below erred in ruling to the contrary. 


Judgment reversed. All the Justices concur. 


MORTGAGES—CONSIDERATION—FORECLOSURE. 
CHADBOURN VS. DURHAM, et al. 


Supreme Court of North Carolina, March 13, 1906. 


In the suit of W. H. Chadbourn vs. R. I. Durham, et al., where it ap- 
peared that the solvent sureties on a forfeited sheriff’s bond paid the 
amount due on the judgment and caused the same to be assigned for 
their benefit and protection, that the plaintiff, one of the sureties, was 
designated as agent to collect what he could from the insolvent sureties, 
and took from the defendant, an insolvent surety, a note secured by mort- 
gage, that the pro rata due from the defendant was more than the amount 
of the note, the Supreme Court of North Carolina holds that in an action 
to foreclose the mortgage, a verdict for the plaintiff was proper. 

The opinion of the court, which is brief, follows: 

Per Curiam: The plaintiff and defendants and some others were 
sureties on the bond of E. M. Johnston, ex-sheriff of Pender county. 
Said Johnston having failed to account properly for county funds, judg- 
ment was rendered against him and his sureties for $5,075.85. The 
property of said Johnston was sold to satisfy said judgment, and sev- 
eral thousand dollars was realized from said sale, leaving a balance due. 
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The solvent sureties, the plaintiff being among them, paid the amount 
due to the county on said judgment and caused the same to be assigned 
for their benefit and protection. The plaintiff was designated as agent 
to collect what he could on the respective amounts due by the insolvent 
sureties, and as such agent holds and controls the balance due on the 
judgment against Johnston and others. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment, the plaintiff took from the defendant, who was an insolvent 
surety, the note for $150 secured by the mortgages sued on. Both the 
plaintiff and the defendant testified that the same was given by Dur- 
ham in payment of the amount due from him on the judgment afore- 
said, and that it was to be in full payment and discharge of any and 
all liabilities of said Durham on the judgments. It was found that 
the pro rata due from the defendant was more than the amount of the 
note. On these facts the court correctly instructed the jury that if 
they believed the evidence they would render a verdict for the full 
amount of the note and interest. The jury so rendered the verdict, and 
judgment was thereupon rendered for the plaintiff. 

There is no error. The note was given by Durham in payment of 
the pro rata amount due from him on the judgment, and was to protect 
him from further liability. The plaintiff is in a position to comply 
with the agreement, and the judgment of foreclosure is affirmed. 

Both the plaintiff and the defendant having testified that on pay- 


ment of the note and interest Durham would be relieved of any and 

all liability by reason of the judgment, the final decree should be so 

drawn as to afford him protection in accordance with this stipulation. 
Affirmed. 


RECEIVERSHIP OF BANK—SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM DI- 
RECTED BY COURT—INTERESTS OF CREDITORS AND 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


M’GREGOR VS. THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA. 


Supreme Court of Georgia, December 22, 1905. 


During the pendency of a receivership of a defunct bank, the court 
having jurisdiction of it may direct the receiver to accept the terms of 
settlement offered by a creditor in the event of the receiver failing to 
show cause, upon being cited so to do, why the contemplated comprom- 
ise should not be made. Thus held the Supreme Court of Georgia in 
the suit of the Third National Bank of Atlanta against C. E. McGregor, 
receiver of the Bank of Warrenton and others. The court below found 
for the plaintiff and the receiver carried the case to the appellate court 
on a writ of error. 

The Third National Bank sued Peter F. Smith on September 30, 
1902, on a promissory note for $1,500, dated February 11, 1901, pay- 

7 
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able to J. F. Allen, indorsed by him to the Bank of Warrenton, which 
transferred it to the plaintiff. 

The payment of this note was secured by a deed to Allen, concur- 
rently executed by Smith, covering a house and lot in the.town of War- 
renton, known as his “home place.” In its suit against Smith, the plain- 
tiff bank asked for a judgment for the amount due on the note, and for 
a special lien on the premises described in the security deed. 

At the appearance term Smith filed an answer, in which he admit- 
ted the giving of the note, and that the plaintiff was the legal holder 
thereof, but alleged that the note included usury to the amount of $150, 
and that the deed was void because tainted with usury. On July 21, 
1902, Smith made to his wife a deed to the premises for an alleged val- 
uable consideration, which deed was properly attested and duly re- 
corded; and she asserts that her title is superior to the claim of the 
plaintiff bank. It holds the note and deed given to Allen as collateral 
security for the payment of a note against the Bank of Warrenton, 
which is indebted to plaintiff in the principal sum of $869.75, besides 
interest from April 6, 1904; and plaintiff contends that there was no 
usury in the note to Allen, that the deed from Smith to his wife is infe- 
rior to the security deed previously given by him to Allen, which was 
duly recorded on February 15, 1901, and that its demand js just and 
the property is subject to its claim. 

On February 17, 1902, the Bank of Warrenton became insolvent and 
executed to James A. Anderson, as assignee, a deed of assignment for 
the benefit of its creditors. Its indebtedness to the plaintiff now 
amounts to more than $1,000, the value of the property covered by the 
security deed is doubtful, and if plaintiff should prevail in the aforesaid 
suit, and the property were put up for sale at public outcry, it would 
bring but little, if anything, more than the amount due plaintiff by the 
Bank of Warrenton. Smith is insolvent, and plaintiff cannot hope to 
realize anything on its claim against him save by subjecting the property 
to the payment thereof; and, should it fail in this, then there would be 
a complete loss of the debt, falling both upon the plaintiff and upon the 
Bank of Warrenton. In that event, plaintiff would have the right to 
come in and share with the other creditors of the Bank of Warrenton in 
whatever assets might be in the hands of its assignee, as well as the 
right to join with them jn making a call on the stockholders of that bank 
te make good whatever amount might be due to its creditors after ex- 
hausting its assets. The property in question is worth very little more 
than enough to pay the debt due plaintiff by the Bank of Warrenton. 

There is room for long litigation in the matter, and it will be to the 
best interest of all parties concerned to come to a settlement. With this 
end in view, plaintiff is willing to accept $700 in full settlement of its 
claim against the the Bank of Warrenton, this amount to be paid free 
from any court costs; Mrs. Smith is willing to pay to that bank $700 and 
the costs of court in full settlement of its demands on the claim originally 
held by Allen and now by plaintiff, upon the court relieving the land 
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from any liability therefor; and this compromise of a disputed claim 
asserted by her will inure to the benefit of the Bank of Warrenton and 
its creditors and stockholders. 

The prayers of the petition were: (1) That the Third National Bank 
be authorized to make the proposed settlement with Smith and his wife, 
and be relieved from accounting to the Bank of Warrenton, or its as- 
signee or receiver, for the difference between its indebtedness and the 
amount due on the note executed by Smith; and (2) that C. E. Me- 
Gregor, the receiver of the Bank of Warrenton, be made a party to the 
petition of the plaintiff for leave to make this settlement of the contro- 
versy. 

The court passed an order calling upon the receiver to show cause 
why the prayers of the petition touching the proposed settlement should 
not be granted, and he appeared and filed both a demurrer and an an- 
swer to the petition. By this demurrer he raised the point that the 
plaintiff bank had a complete remedy at law, by simply prosecuting its 
suit against Smith, and that the facts alleged did not warrant a court of 
equity to grant the relief prayed against him. In his answer he admit- 
ted that the Third Nationa] Bank was the holder of the note and secu- 
rity deed executed by Smith, the same having been transferred to it as 
collateral security for the payment of a note given the plaintiff by the 
Bank of Warrenton, but asserted that the total amount due on this note 
was only $992.39, that the house and lot covered by the security deed 
were worth at least $2,000, and that the proposed compromise would not 
operate to the benefit of all parties at interest. The receiver further 
alleged that if the Third National Bank would continue to prosecute its 
suit against Smith, and should be successful, he would, as the represen- 
tative of the Bank of Warrenton, receive the difference between $992.39, 
the amount of its indebtedness to the plaintiff, and $1,900, the amount 
due on the note given it by Smith, and that if the plaintiff were permit- 
ted to settle the litigation, he, as receiver, would be unable to realize any 
sum whatever on the equity of redemption which the Bank of Warren- 
ton had with respect to that note and the deed given to secure its pay- 
ment. Mrs. Smith was subsequently made a party to the proceeding. 

Evans, J.: After stating the facts: “The receiver was, indeed, an 
officer of court; but he was appointed for the express purpose of repre- 
senting not only the defunct bank, but also all of its creditors and stock- 
holders. It was within the discretion of the court to permit its receiver 
to be sued. When he was called on, by order of the court, to show 
cause why the prayers of the petition filed by the plaintiff bank should 
not be granted, he became a party defendant to the action, and it was 
his duty to defend it in behalf of all those of whom he was the duly 
appointed representative. Not only did he have a right to present his 
defense, but the very purpose of bringing him before the court as a 
party defendant was that he might urge any defensive matter to the 
suit which the creditors or other persons interested in the proper 
administration of the affairs of the defunct bank could urge, 
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if themselves made parties defendant. Unless he represented them 
in the litigation, it would be necessary to bring all of them 
before the court; else any judgment rendered therein would not con- 
clude or be binding upon them. It was through the receiver that these 
interested parties had to resist the granting of the relief sought by the 
plaintiff; and, the judgment being adverse to him, it was his right and 
duty, as their representative, to except thereto, if he or any of them 
was not satisfied therewith. Their right of review by the Supreme 
Court was certainly not cut off merely because he was an officer of court, 
and was, under ordinary circumstances, subject to its orders without 
question. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a discussion of the question whether 
or not the petition filed in this case is such as can technically be termed 
a “bill of peace,” as it is styled in the bill of exceptions. We have 
long since departed from the forms and niceties of equitable pleading 
which were once in vogue. Taking the allegations of the petition as true, 
the proposed termination of the pending litigation, to which neither the 
receiver of the bank nor its creditors and stockholders had been made 
parties, will prove advantageous and beneficial to all persons concerned 
ia a proper administration of the affairs of the Bank of Warrenton. 
The plaintiff is one of its creditors, and seeks authority of the 
court, which has assumed exclusive jurisdiction in winding up 
the affairs of the defunct Bank of Warrenton, to make a settle- 
ment of a valid and just claim against it. The relief sought will not 
prejudice the rights of any other creditor or any stockholder of that 
bank. It is hardly to be doubted that the receiver would be permitted 
to make such a settlement if, upon proper application to the court for 
leave to do so, the judge, having all parties at interest before the court, 
should deem the settlement expedient and to the common advantage of 
all. <A creditor of the bank might with equal propriety apply to the 
court for permission to settle a claim against the receiver, if the former 
could in this way bring to the attention of the court a feasible plan for 
properly administering the affairs of the defunct bank, then before the 
court for direction and adjudgment through its receiver. 

We may treat the petition, then, as an intervention filed by a creditor 
who presents to the court his claim against the receiver appointed under 
a creditors’ bill, and asks that the receiver be authorized to settle it on 
terms which will be beneficial to all parties whom he represents. 

That the court had jurisdiction to entertain the petition we cannot 
doubt; for the court had undertaken to administer the assets of the in- 
solvent bank in such way as to best protect and serve the interests of its 
creditors and stockholders, and certainly had the incidental power, pen- 
ding the reecivership, to call upon them to show cause why its receiver 
should not be granted leave to effect a settlement to which the judge was 
willing to give his sanction, believing it preferable to the prosecution of 
long and tedious litigation, the result of which could not be foretold and 
might be adverse to them. It is equally clear, we think, that the judge 
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could with propriety order the receiver to accept the offer of compromise, 
in the event he did not, as the representative of those whose interests 
might be affected thereby and whose consent to it had not been secured, 
show cause why it should not be effected at the instance of the petitioners. 
What reasons he assigned for rejecting the offer of settlement are dis- 
closed by the answer which he filed to the petition; but, since the evidence 
adduced on the hearing is not before us, we are not informed whether 
he sustained by proof the allegations of fact upon which he based his 
objections to the compromise. 

We accordingly confine our inquiry to the merits of the objections 
raised by demurrer, and hold that for no reason assigned therein should 
the prayers of the petitioner have been ignored and the petition dis- 
missed. 

Judgment affirmed. All the Justices concurring.” 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK—REAL ESTATE AS- 
SESSMENT—PREMATURE INJUNCTION. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ALBUQUERQUE VS. ALBRIGHT, ET AL. 


Supreme Court of New Mexico, June 29, 1906. 


The Supreme Court of New Mexico, in the case of the First National 
Bank of Albuquerque vs. George F. Albright, et al., held that the assess- 
ments of capital stock of a national bank should be made against the 
stockholders individually, and not as a whole against the bank; that the 
real estate owned by the bank should be assessed against it, but not at a 
higher percentage than the other realty of the same class and character 
situated in the county and municipality where the tax is sought to be 
levied. 

Mi ts, C. J.: This action was brought on the equity side of the court, 
and as a result of the decree entered by the trial court the assessor and 
collector of Bernalillo county were restrained from reassessing or making 
additional assessments on any of the property of the First National Bank 
or any of its shares of stock for the year 1903. An examination of the 
complaint shows that both the return made by the bank and the assess- 
ment made by the assessor, Albright, are incorrect, and do not comply 
with the requirements of the statutes of this territory. The return made 
by the bank returns the shares of stock in solido, and not to the several 
owners, as required by section 257, Comp. Laws 1897; nor is the actual 
cash value of said stock set out, as is also required by said section 257. 
Each parcel of real estate is not listed and valued separately, but the 
whole, including the stock and surplus of the bank, is valued in bulk. 
The assessment sought to be made by the assessor, Albright, also assesses 
the stock in solido, and does not attempt to set any actual cash value on 
such stock. It appears from the complaint that the capital stock of the 
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bank, at the time Albright attempted to make his assessment, was $200,- 
000, and its surplus in March, 1903, was $24,634. The total of the re- 
turn made by the bank, and which included capital, surplus and real es- 
tate, was $90,000, while the assessment as made by the assessor, acting 
under the directions of the board of county commissioners, was $150,542. 

The principal points in this case are that assessments made in Ber- 
nalillo county are not uniform, and that property, other than banks, is 
only assessed at one-third of its real value, and that thus a discrimination 
is made against banks, which are assessed according to a ruling of the 
territorial board of equalization at the rate of 60 per cent. of the par 
value of its capital stock and surplus, and that, if shareholders of banks 
are taxed at the rate of 60 per cent. of the par value of their stock and 
surplus, there must be deducted from the amount so found due the value 
cf the real estate owned by the bank. That the territorial board of 
equalization has the power to fix the valuation of 60 per cent. as that at 
which the capital stock and surplus of banks shall be assessed has been 
expressly decided by this court in the case of Territory of New Mexico 
vs. First National Bank of Albuquerque, 10 N. M. 283, 65 Pac. 172, and 
we see no reason to make any change in or recede from the position taken 
by this court in deciding that case. It may be possible that in some, and 
perhaps many, cases in the territory, real estate is assessed at a lower 
rate than 60 per cent. of its actual value, and we also know from expe- 
rience and observation that in many cases personal property which is 
represented by cash, stocks, bonds and other forms of indebtedness, is 
not listed by their owners and escapes taxation altogether; but this would 
be no reason to say that, because this class of property was not taxed, 
bank stocks and real estate should also be exempted from taxation. As- 
sessors, like other human beings, are liable to err. The mere fact that 
one class of property is assessed at a higher percentage of its value than 
other classes does not vitiate an assessment. 

Congress has given states and territories the authority to tax national 
banks. 

The taxing power cannot go outside of this act of Congress and tax 
national banking associations otherwise than as therein provided. There 
is nothing in the complaint to show that the proposed action of the de- 
fendants conflicts with this act of Congress. The complaint does not 
allege that the assessment would be at a greater percentage than is as- 
sessed upon moneyed capital in the territory. Such capital, no matter 
in what invested, is treated uniformly and equally by the territorial board 
of equalization. There is no restriction in the act of Congress saying 
that the capital of a bank shall be assessed at the same percentage of 
value as real estate. 

Let us suppose that the bank in question, in order to protect itself, 
had to take real estate outside of this territory—perhaps in Arizona. If 
such was the case, there can be no doubt but that the authorities of Ari- 
zona wauld tax such real estate; and, when the assessor of the county in 
this territory where the bank is situated came to assess the stock of the 
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shareholders of such bank, could the bank reply: “Our shareholders owe 
you nothing. We have deducted from the assessed value of their stock 
the value of the real estate we own in Arizona, and there is nothing com- 
ing to you?” Assuredly not. It would be absurd to make such a con- 
tention. A bank is different from the stock held by its shareholders. 
The shareholders can be taxed upon their stock according to the laws 
prescribed by the sovereign, and the bank itself can be taxed upon the 
real estate owned by it. This power is given by act of Congress. Sec- 
tion 5219, Rev. St. U. S. [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3502]. The act of 
Congress above referred to clearly allows taxes to be levied upon the real 
estate belonging to national banking associations. The English language 
does not contain words which gives this right more plainly than those 
employed by the framers of the act: “Nothing herein shall be construed 
to exempt the real property of associations from either state, county or 
municipal taxes, to the same extent, according to its value, as other real 
property is taxed.” 

It must, hovewer, be borne in mind that the real estate of national 
banking associations must not be assessed at a higher percentage than 
other real estate of the same class and character situated in the county 
and municipality where the tax is sought to be levied. 

Another question is, however, presented in this case other than those 
we have above discussed, and that is, should the demurrer interposed to 
the complaint by the defendants in the trial court have been overruled, 
and an injunction granted restraining the defendants, George F. Albright, 
as assessor, and Frank A. Hubbell, as collector, from reassessing or mak- 
ing additional assessments on any of the property of the First National 
Bank of Albuquerque or any of its shares of stock for the year 1903? 
Assessors and collectors, under the laws of this territory, have the right to 
make additional assessments. This power is given by sections 4055 and 
4056 of the Compiled Laws of 1897, and as the return made by the 
bank, as well as the assessment made by the assessor, were incorrect, and 
did not comply with the laws of the territory, the assessor has the au- 
thority to make a new and correct assessment. Granted that he has this 
authority, then the injunction issued by the learned trial court was im- 
providentially issued and should be vacated. Until the assessment is 
made and a tax levied thereon, no one is jnjured and suit will not lie. It 
may be that the officer finds other property, owned by the bank, which 
has not been returned for taxation; and, if such is the case, it would be 
manifestly improper for any court to hold that the assessor could not 
assess the same and enjoin him from so doing, as until the assessment is 
made no one can determine whether or not it is a proper one. 

For reasons stated above, the cause is reversed, and remanded to the 
district court of Bernalillo county, with instructions to dismiss the com- 
plaint; and it is so ordered. 
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EQUITY—DRAFT—INJUNCTION—WANT OF NOTICE. 
MEIER VS. FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK. 
Supreme Court of Washington, July 31, 1906. 


In an action against the Fidelity National Bank, brought by the 
receiver, the Supreme Court of Washington upholds the conten- 
tion of the bank that it is not liable for a diversion of the proceeds 
of a draft, notwithstanding the issuing of an injunction against it and 
others restraining any disposition of certain property, whether in the 
form of bank drafts, moneys or other property, of one Narver, for the 
reason chiefly that it was not made a party to the proceedings and had 
ne notice of the application of an injunction which rendered the injunc- 
tive order void as against it. 

Root, J.: This appeal is from a judgment entered in favor of the 
respondent against appellant dismissing the action upon appellant’s fail- 
ure to plead further after the court had sustained a demurrer to the 
amended complaint. The material facts appearing in the complaint 
were about as follows: The Sprague General Supply Company, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1904, recovered a judgment against one A. F. Narver for 
$744.92, upon which execution ran, certain property was sold, and the 
proceeds applied, leaving a balance of $331.36 unsatisfied. Payment of 
said balance was demanded of Narver, who refused to pay. Thereupon 
proceedings supplemental to execution were instituted under section 908, 
Pierce’s Code (Ballinger’s Ann. Codes & St. section 5323), and an in- 
junction was issued against said Narver and against this respondent and 
another bank, enjoining them from “disposing of any of the property of 
said A. F. Narver, whether in the form of bank draft, moneys or any 
other property, until further order of the court herein.” 

Respondent was not made a party to said proceeding, and said in- 
junction was issued without any notice to it, and without the execution 
of any bond. Said injunction was served on Narver at 6 o'clock in the 
evening of May 17, 1905, and on respondent at the opening of its bank 
at 10 o’clock A. M., May 18, 1905. Narver had left with the sheriff of 
Whitman county the sum of $500 as security for his appearance upon a 
criminal charge. Upon being released, the balance of $420.55, in the 
form of a draft on the Traders’ National Bank, addressed to said Narver, 
was sent to Spokane, arriving there at about 7:30 P. M., May 17, 1905, 
after the restraining order had been served upon Narver. Said draft was 
indorsed by Narver and delivered to respondent, and the latter received 
and retained the proceeds thereof. Upon the examination of Narver in 
said supplemental proceedings, the fact was developed that he had con- 
cealed a portion of his assets, to wit, the sum of $420.55, and a receiver 
was appointed and was duly qualified at the time of bringing this action, 
which is for damages against respondent because of the alleged diver- 
sion of the proceeds of said draft. 

Respondent contends that, inasmuch as it was not made a party to the 
proceedings betweeen the Sprague Company and Narver, and had no 
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notice of the application for the jnjunction, and no emergency being 
shown in the complaint or affidavit or otherwise for the issuance of the 
injunction without a notice, and no return day being named in the in- 
junctive order, and no bond being given, said injunctive order was abso- 
lutely void. Under the statutes and former decisions of this court we 
think the contention must be upheld. 


BILLS AND NOTES — CHECK — CONSIDERATION — RESCIS- 
SION OF CHECK—MORTGAGE NOTE—THIRD PARTY. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEWBURY VS. SAYER. 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire, June 5, 1906. 


With a view to discharge a note secured by a mortgage which the 
holder sought to collect against the maker by threats to seize the chattels 
mortgaged, a third person gave a check for which the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire in the case of the National Bank of Newbury vs. W. M. 
Sayer, Jr., holds there was a valid consideration, and that the drawer 
thereof could not repudiate the check on the ground that the note had 
not been indorsed to the holder by the payee. 

Waker, J.: It appears that the defendant, at the express request 
of Plant, gave the check in suit in order to discharge the claim which the 
bank was attempting to enforce against Plant. Notwithstanding Plant’s 
claim that he had paid the note, the bank insisted upon its validity. It 
did not concede that it was worthless, and threatened to take the horse 
covered by the mortgage unless the amount of the note was forthwith 
paid to it. In order to avoid this result and escape litigation with the 
bank, Plant induced the defendant to pay the note for him to the plain- 
tiff. It is found that no fraud or deceit was practiced by the plaintiff 
upon the defendant. What the arrangement was between the defendant 
and Plant docs not clearly appear, and in this action it is not material. 
The consideration for the check was legal and binding. 

The fact that the note was not formally indorsed to the bank by Nut- 
ter is not important, and the discovery of that fact by the defendant 
after he had given the check to the bank did not authorize him to rescind 
his executed contract with the bank. It is not apparent what difference 
it made to him whether it bore the indorsement of the payee or not. 
When he received the note and mortgage the latter bore the bank’s memo- 
randum of the transaction that both had been discharged, and the ver- 
dict is consonant with the theory that it was not the intention of the par- 
ties to vest any title to the note and mortgage in the defendant. Hence, 
as he had no legal interest in the question of the previous informal 
transfer of the note, he is not entitled to avoid his obligation, entered into 
upon a sufficient consideration, by a rescission of it. It is therefore un- 
necessary to consider what his rights might have been if the bank had 
attempted to transfer the note and mortgage to him. 

Exception overruled. All concurred. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGE—NECESSITY OF RECORDING NOTE 
—EXTENT OF SECURITY—FUTURE DEBTS—RIGHTS 
OF MORTGAGEE—WAIVER. 


GREESON VS. GERMAN NATIONAL BANK. 


Supreme Court of Arkansas, March 10, 1906. 


For want of equity the Supreme Court of Arkansas dismissed the suit 
of the German National Bank against M. W. Greeson seeking to have 
established a lien on certain rails claimed by the defendant. The rails 
had been pledged to the bank to secure a note which provided that if it 
were not paid and the property not sold, the bank might at its election 
apply the surplus over the amount required to pay the note to any other 
indebtedness. The property was sold by the trustees in bankruptcy of 
the maker of the note, and the purchaser paid the note and received it 
from the bank marked “paid.” On these facts the court held that the 
bank waived any lien it might have had otherwise on the property as 
security for an indebtedness of the maker incurred subsequent to the 
meking of the note. The court further holds that it was not necessary 
to record the note, which was secured by a bill of sale absolute in form 
that had been recorded. For a mortgage given to secure a note to stand 
as security for subsequent debts, there must be an unequivocal agreement 
to that effect. 

Riwpick, J.: This is an appeal from a judgment of the Pulaski 
Chancery Court, holding that the German National Bank had a lien on 
certain rails claimed by defendant Greeson. The rails were at one time 
the property of the Longview Lumber Company, and, while they were 
the property of that company, the company borrowed $3,000 from the 
bank, gave a note therefor, and executed a bill of sale for the rails to the 
bank to secure the note. Afterwards the company became bankrupt, and 
the rails were sold by the trustee in bankruptcy and purchased by Gree- 
son. The $3,000 note to the bank has been paid, but the bank claims 
that by virtue of the note and bill of sale above referred to, the bank 
had a lien on the rails, not only for the $3,000 and interest, but also for 
subsequent loans made by it to the lumber company. 

Now, in the first place, there is no claim that there was any subse- 
quent agreement by the lumber company with the bank that the bank 
should hold the rails for these subsequent advances. These subsequent 
advances were in each instance secured by transfer of bills of lading 
for shipments of lumber. When the cashier of the bank was asked 
whether at the time they were made anything was said about the rails 
standing as security for them also, he replied that he did not remember 
that anything was said about it at the time the loans were made, but he 
said that, on several occasions when the bank refused to make such ad- 
vances to the company, Howell, the president of the company, had said 
tiiat the bank had the rails, which were greater in value than the specific 
obligation they were given to secure. This testimony, which is all the 
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evidence on that point, shows clearly that there was no agreement sub- 
sequent to the execution of the note for $3,000 that these rails should be 
held by the bank as security for subsequent advances, so, if the bank 
has any lien on these rails, it must rest on the note and bill of sale, given 
at the time the loan for $3000 was made to the company. This bill of 
sale, though in the form of an absolute transfer of title, was executed 
to secure a debt and was in equity only a mortgage. Now we agree with 
the contention of the bank that, as the bill of sale was absolute in form, 
there was no requirement that the note given at the same time should be 
recorded, for equity would not set aside such conveyance and permit a 
redemption without requiring the mortgagee or party holding under him 
to do equity by paying the debt secured by the absolute bill of sale. 
The bill of sale was recorded, and that was sufficient to notify all per- 
sons dealing with the property conveyed that the bank claimed an in- 
terest in it. But to create a lien on this property for subsequent debts it 
should appear that there was, to quote the language of Judge Cockrill, 
“an unequivocal agreement to that effect.”” Now there does not appear 
to be an express stipulation in the note sued on that the bank should 
have a lien on these rails for subsequent debts. The note is, no doubt, 
in the usual form required by the bank of borrowers where collateral 
was deposited to secure the loan. It speaks of these rails as having been 
deposited with the bank as security for the payment of the note and in- 
terest, though as a fact the rails were never delivered to the bank. 

The only reference to subsequent debts in the note is found in that 
part of the note which deals with the disposition of the proceeds of the 
rails in the event they were sold to pay the debt. The language of the 
note clearly intimates that the debtor has the right to redeem the rails 
at any time before such sale by paying the amount of the $3,000 loan 
and interest. But the note provides, in the event that the debt is not 
paid and the rails are sold by the bank, that “the surplus, if any, * * * 
shall be paid to the drawer of the note, or, at the election of the holder 
thereof, be paid on any other obligation of the drawer hereof.” This 
language seems to give the bank a lien, not on the rails, but any funds 
arising from the sale of the rails by the bank in the event that the note 
was not paid. But, if we treat this rather equivocal language as creat- 
ing a lien on the rails in favor of the bank for any subsequent debts 
due from the lumber company to the bank, it was a lien that the bank 
could waive. If the rails had been sold by the bank, and after payment 
of the note a surplus had remained, it could perhaps under this pro- 
vision have applied it to other debts due it from the company. The 
note says that it could be done at “the election” of the bank. 

But if, instead of making such a disposition of the proceeds, it had 
elected to return such funds to the maker of the note, it is clear that 
afterwards the bank could not recall such action and demand the return 
of such funds. In this case the rails were never sold, for the party who 
purchased the rails at the sale by the trustee in bankruptcy, and who 
succeeded to the rights of the owner thereof, paid the note and interest 
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in full. The bank thereupon returned to him the bill of sale and the 
note marked “Paid.” 

This was an election by the bank not to claim any lien on the rails 
for other indebtedness, and if it had any lien for such debts it thereby 
waived it. But this action of the bank, together with the doubtful lan- 
guage of this note and the other circumstances under which the note 
was made, convinces us that this bill of sale was executed to the bank as 
security only for the loan of $3,000 and interest, and that the bank has 
now no right to hold these rails for loans made to the lumber company 
after the execution of the bill of sale in question. After consideration 
of the matter we are of the opinion that there is no equity in the com- 
plaint. 

The judgment is therefore reversed, and the action of plaintiff is 
dismissed for want of equity. 


FRANCHISE TAX ON SAVINGS BANK. 


STATE VS. GERMAN SAVINGS BANK OF CUMBERLAND AND THE FIDELITY SAV~ 
INGS BANK OF FROSTBURG. 


Court of Appeals of Maryland, March 28, 1906. 


Decisions were handed down by the Court of Appeals of Maryland 
in the suits of the State against the German Savings Bank of Cumber- 
land and the Fidelity Savings Bank of Frostburg to recover a franchise 
tax under section 86 of article 81 of the Code of Public General Laws of 
1888, on the deposits held by it on January 1, 1904. Each bank de- 
murred, and the demurrer was overruled. The German Bank pleaded 
that it was not a savings bank, but an ordinary state bank of discount. 
The state demurred to the plea; the demurrer was overruled, judgment 
was entered against it and it appealed. The Fidelity Bank, after its 
demurrer was overruled, pleaded the general issue and payment, but 
later withdrew its pleas and went up on appeal. The difference in the 
defense set up by the banks was that the German Bank contended it was 
in fact not a savings bank, while the Fidelity Bank admitted it was a 
sevings bank, but insisted that the provisions of section 86, article 81, 
imposing the franchise tax, applied only to savings banks having no 
capital stock. It was admitted that the Fidelity Bank had a capital 
stock of $25,000. 

Taking up the defense of the German Bank, that it was not jn fact 
a savings bank, the court held that its defense was meritorious, since the 
act applied only to such banks and institutions. It further held that the 
acts of 1898, p. 808, c. 266, citing that the bank had conducted a savings 
bank, but that it desired to have its corporate powers increased and en- 
larged to enable it to conduct a general banking business, and then au- 
thorizing it and empowering it to borrow money, receive money on de- 
posit and pay interest thereon, to lend money on real or personal secu- 
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rity, discount, buy or sell commercial paper, and to do or transact a 
general banking business, gives the bank adequate authority to transact 
a general banking business, notwithstanding ambiguity and inconsistency 
in provisions of the acts, including a provision that the bank should 
be subject to the provisions of Acts 1892, p. 153, c. 109, as amended by 
Acts 1896, p. 249, c. 160, relating to security and guarantee companies 

The court held the true character of the business of the bank could 
only be determined upon proof of the nature of the transactions of 
which that business consisted and it could not be finally determined upon 
the issue made by the demurrer to the plea, so the judgment of the cir- 
cuit court in favor of the bank stands. 

In regard to the case of the Fidelity Bank the court decided against 
its contention that the act imposing the franchise tax applied only to 
banks having no capital stock. Both decisions were written by 
Schmucker, J. 

The decision in the German Bank case is substantially as follows: 

* * * * * * * * * 

The defendant filed a plea in the case, averring that it was not, at 
the time in the declaration alleged, a savings bank, but had from long 
prior to January 1, 1904, been an ordinary state bank, with a paid-up 
capital of $100,000, upon which it had duly paid the state taxes for the 
years 1904 and 1905; that it had been duly authorized to carry on a 
general banking business by Acts 1898, p. 808, c. 266, which is set out at 
length in the plea; that since the passage of that act it had not conducted 
a banking business for receiving deposits and paying interest thereon, 
but had done a general banking business, and had not received, and does 
not receive weekly or monthly deposits or deposits at any regular inter- 
val or in regular amounts, but receives deposits in any amount and at any 
time, and pays a fixed rate of three per cent. upon deposits to the credit 
of accounts standing six months or longer, but pays no interest on other 
deposits, and that all deposits with it are subject to check at any time. 
The plea further alleges that the defendant also discounts negotiable 
paper, lends money on real or personal security, and transacts its busi- 
ness in the same manner as all other ordinary commercial state banks, 
and that its deposits are not subject to the franchise tax imposed on sav- 
ings banks by section 86 of article 81 of the Code. The state demurred 
to this plea, and its demurrer having been overruled, it declined to reply, 
whereupon a judgment on rule replication was entered for the defend- 
ant, from which the present appeal was taken. 

The appellee, both in the court below and in this court, relied, in 
support of its demurrer to the declaration, upon Acts 1904, p. 349, c. 
212; it being conceded by both parties to the suit that if that act be valid 
the declaration is bad, but if the act be invalid the declaration is good. 
The act provides that section 86, article 81, of the Code, imposing the 
franchise tax on savings banks, shall not “apply to or in any manner 
affect any savings bank, institution or corporation which has a capital 
stock of $20,000 or over subject to taxation under the laws of this state 
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and which merely receive time deposits at a fixed rate, but do not re- 
ceive weekly and monthly deposits.” It is admitted that the appellee 
has a capital stock of $100,000. The state insists that the act of 1904 
is unconstitutional, first, because its title is defective, and, secondly, be- 
cause it provides an unequal and unfair rate of taxation of savings 
banks with different amounts of capital stock. 

The title of the act is “An act to add an additional section to article 
81 of the Code of Public General Laws of Maryland, title ‘Revenue and 
Taxes, subtitle ‘Payment of Taxes by Corporations, to follow section 
81a and be designated as section 81b.” The body of the act then enacts 
the additional section already mentioned “to follow section 86a, and to 
be known as section 86b.” There was in fact at the date of the passage 
of the act of 1904 no section 81a in the article. There was at that time 
a section 81, but it did not have relation to the franchise tax on the de- 
posits of savings banks, so that if any person had looked at that section 
to ascertain the purpose of the act he would have been misled. We have 
then before us the question of the validity of an attempt to declare in- 
operative, as to a large number of corporations, the provisions of an im- 
portant section of the Code by an act whose title neither indicates its 
contents nor correctly mentions the section of the Code to be affected by 
it. Does this title gratify the requirements of section 29 of article 3 of 
the Constitution of this state? We have repeatedly had occasion to con- 
sider and pass upon the purpose and operation of this section of the fun- 
damental law of the state. 

The act now under consideration fails in our opinion to gratify the 
second of the two constitutional purposes referred to in the last-men- 
tioned case, in that its title does not fairly advise the Legislature and the 
people of the real nature of the legislation sought to be accomplished by 
the passage of the act. If the title had stopped with the designation of 
the article, title and subtitle to which the additional section was to be 
added, we would have been authorized to hold it sufficient under the 
rulings in State vs. Norris, 70 Md. 94, 16 Atl. 445; Lankford vs. Co. 
Com’rs, 73 Md. 118, 20 Atl. 1017, 22 Atl. 412, 11 L. R. A. 491; Sec- 
ond German Am. Bldg. Ass’n vs. Newman, 50 Md. 62; and Garrison vs. 
Hill, Md. 551, 32 Atl. 191. But the title goes further and locates the 
new section to be enacted as a subsection of No. 81 to follow 81a, and be 
designated as 81b. As there was at the date of the passage of that act 
no section 81a in article 81, and section 81 of that article related to the 
failure of any collector of county or city taxes to account for taxes col- 
lected by him, a subject wholly foreign to the purpose of the new sec- 
tion to be enacted that reference in the title tended to create a false 
impression as to the purpose of the act. In our opinion the title to the 
act now under consideration was so misleading as to be obnoxious to sec- 
tion 29 of article 3 of the Constitution, and the act was therefore void, 
and the demurrer to the declaration was properly overruled. 

The defendant in the attempt to uphold the validity of the act of 
1904 relied especially upon the case of Strauss vs. Heiss, 48 Md. 296, 
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in which chapter 471, p. 911, of the Acts of 1868, that enacted the gen- 
eral corporation law of the state, was held valid, although its title, in 
addition to other matters, purported to repeal sections 99-103 of article 
16 of the Code, which sections relate to chancery proceedings and have 
no reference to corporations. What the court held in that case was sim- 
ply that a whole law otherwise constitutional would not be rendered void 
by the introduction of a single foreign element. The act under consid- 
eration in that case had been prepared and reported to the Legislature 
by a commission appointed for that purpose, and it contained no less 
than 219 sections, all relating to the formation and government of cor- 
porations and the rights and liabilities of parties incident thereto. The 
court jn defining its position in that case say: 

“It is obvious from the examination of the act itself in connection 
with the report made by the commissioners who framed the law and who 
were appointed for that purpose by the Governor in pursuance of the 
requirements of the Constitution of 1867, that sections 99-103 intended 
to have been named in the title, are sections 99-103 of article 75, which 
will be found to relate to incorporations, and to be embodied with amend- 
ments in the act of 1868. But be that as it may, the mere fact that part 
of the title of an act refers to a subject-matter foreign to and inconsist- 
ent with other parts of the title, and which finds no corresponding pro- 
vision in the body of the law, would not in itself render the act invalid. 
In such a case so much of the title as was repugnant to and inconsistent 
with the act would be rejected as mere surplusage.” The action of the 
court in holding Acts 1868, p. 911, c. 471, valid under the circumstances 
set forth in their opinion, can furnish no just support for the defendant 
in asserting the sufficiency of the title to the act now under consideration, 
which relates to a single subject, and contains but one section which is 
erroneously described in the title. Having held the present act to be 
invalid by reason of its defective title, it is unnecessary to consider what 
would have been its operation if it had been validly enacted. 

We will now consider the action of the circuit court in overruling the 
demurrer filed to the defendant’s plea. The defense intended tu be set 
up by the plea was that the defendant, during the period for which the 
franchise tax was claimed, was not a savings bank, institution or corpora- 
tion organized for receiving deposits and paying interest thereon. That 
was a meritorious and substantial defense, which if properly pleaded and 
established by evidence would have defeated the action, for it was only 
upon such corporations that section 86 of article 81 of the Code imposed 
the franchise tax sought to be recovered by the suit. The plea distinctly 
avers that “the defendant is not and has not been since a long time prior 
to the first day of January, 1904, a savings bank institution or corpora- 
tion organized for receiving deposits and paying interest thereon.” The 
further statement in the plea contained, that during the period of time 
aforesaid the defendant had been an ordinary state bank with a paid-up 
capital of $100,000, on which it duly paid its taxes to the state for the 
years 1904 and 1905, was not inconsistent with the first averment, but 


was merely an ampliation thereof. 
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Acts 1898, p. 808, c. 266, set out in the plea as the authority under 
which the defendant carried on its genera] banking business, js not very 
skillfully drawn, nor in all respects consistent in its terms. That act 
describes the defendant as a savings bank and recites that it has ever 
since its organization conducted a savings bank in the city of Cumber- 
land, but that it desires to have its corporate powers increased and en- 
larged, so as to enable it to conduct a general banking business. It is 
then authorized and empowered by the act “to borrow money, receive 
money on deposit and pay interest thereon,’ to lend money on real or 
personal security, discount, buy or sell commercial paper, etc., and “‘to 
do and transact a general banking business.” The act, by its next sec- 
tion, rather singularly, provides that the defendant shall be subject to 
the provisions of chapter 109, p. 153, of the Acts of 1892, as amended 
by chapter 160, p. 249, of the Acts of 1896, which relate neither to sav- 
ings banks nor to banks transacting a general business, but to security 
and guaranty companies. Despite the ambiguity and inconsistency in 
the provisions of this act, it certainly furnishes the defendant adequate 
authority to thereafter transact a general banking business. The plea 
concludes with the statement that since the passage of the act of 1898 
the defendant has conducted a general banking business and not a bank- 
ing business for receiving deposits and paying interest thereon and has 
not received “weekly or monthly deposits or deposits at any regular in- 
terval or in regular amounts, but received deposits in any amount and at 
any time” and paid “a fixed rate of interest of three per cent. upon de- 
posit to the credit of accounts standing six months or longer,” but paid 
interest on no other deposits, and that all of its deposits were subject to 
check at any time. 

Tested by the strict rules of pleading as applied to actions at law, 
this plea may be open to the objections of ambiguity and inconsistency, 
but as those defects are matters of form, and the plea, in definitely as- 
serting that since the passage of the act of 1898 the defendant has not 
conducted a savings bank institution or corporation for receiving de- 
posits and paying interest thereon, sets up a defense sufficient in sub- 
stance to the action, the circuit court committed no error in overruling the 
demurrer to the plea and entering the judgment appealed from after 
the state had declined to reply further. If the state had joined issue 
on the plea and gone to trial, the fact as to whether the defendant was 
or was not conducting a savings bank would have been determined from 
what the evidence showed to be the real nature of the transactions of 
which its business was made up. The character of a banking or other 
institution depends not upon its name or title, but upon the nature of the 
business conducted by it or the enterprises in which jt is engaged. Bank- 
ing institutions have generally received a three-fold classification; i. e., 
of deposit, of discount, and of circulation. It has, however, come to be 
not unusual for the same institution to exercise two or even all three of 
these functions at the same time. In some cases this is done through 
the agency of separate departments of the institution. In other cases 
there is no such subdivision of the activities of the organization. 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that banks of discount and cir- 
culation have in recent times been driven by the competition of other 
financial institutions to allow interest, on some portion of the deposits 
received by them, to so great an extent that the practice has become 
almost universal, but such banks have not been regarded as thereby 
bringing themselves under the operation of the laws passed for the 
regulation of savings banks. In some of the states savings banks are 
permitted to discount and purchase commercial paper without thereby 
becoming banks of discount. But, under the decision of this court in 
German Bank v. Katz, supra, the appellee, which was incorporated as a 
savings bank under the general laws of this state, would have been pro- 
hibited from discounting commercial paper if its powers had not been 
enlarged by the Act of 1898, p. 808, c. 266. 

As banks of discount and circulation are not mentioned in section 86, 
art. 81, Code Pub. Gen. Laws, by which the franchise tax now under 
consideration is imposed, and the taxation of banks of that description is 
provided for and regulated by other sections of the Code, if the defend- 
ant had in fact on January 1, 1904, ceased to be a savings bank and had 
become an ordinary state bank of discount, there being now no state 
banks of circulation, the state is not entitled to recover in this case. As 
the appellee was for some years a savings bank and conducted a savings 
bank business, if it still carried on substantially the same business, the 
mere fact that under its enlarged powers it incidentally or collaterally 
did some other banking would not relieve the deposits received in con- 
nection with its savings bank business from liability to the franchise tax. 
lf, on the other hand, the business carried on by the appellee since prior 
to 1904 has been and is a general banking business the mere fact that it 
allows interest on deposit accounts of over six months standing would 
not reconvert it into a savings bank, and make its deposits liable to the 
franchise tax. The true character of the appellee’s business can only 
be determined upon proof of the nature of the transactions of which that 
business consists. It cannot be fully determined upon the issue made by 
the demurrer to the plea. 

The judgment appealed from will be affirmed. 


In the Fidelity Bank case, the court, in taking up the contention that 
the act imposing the franchise tax applied only to banks having no capi- 
tal stock, says: 

The position thus taken by the appellant is in our opinion untenable. 
There is nothing in the language used in section 86 to indicate an inten- 
tion on the part of the Legislature to exempt, from the tax there imposed, 
any class of savings banks. On the contrary, the expressions there used 
in describing the institutions to which the law is intended to apply are of 
the most comprehensive character, the exact language of the section in 


8 
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that respect being, “every savings bank, institution, or corporation organ- 
ized for receiving deposits of money and paying interest thereon.” Not 
only would the construction contended for by the appellant give a re- 
stricted meaning to the broad terms of the section under consideration, 
but it would defeat the manifest purpose of the Legislature in enacting 
the section. Under that construction of the law any savings bank hav- 
ing $1,000,000, or $10,000,000, of deposits, as some of them have, could 
entirely evade taxation thereon by simply so amending its charter as to 
have a small capital stock. 

This question has not heretofore been before this court as a direct 
issue, but in the case of Westminster vs. Westminster Savings Bank, 92 
Md. 65, we had occasion to consider very fully the operation of section 
86 upon a savings bank which had a capital stock. We there held that, 
although no other tax than the franchise tax could, under the provisions 
of that section, be laid on such a bank in respect to its deposits, its capi- 
tal stock was liable to taxation “in the same manner as the capital stock 
of other corporations chartered by this state,” and its surplus, if it had 
any, would be taken into consideration by the state tax commissioner in 
estimating the assessable value of the stock. It is true that in that case 
the bank did not resist the payment of the franchise tax on its deposits, 
but the entire scheme of taxation of savings banks by the state received 
consideration at our hands and it did not occur to us that the fact of the 
bank having capital stock released it from the obligation to pay the 
franchise tax on its deposits. 

Although we have been compelled to hold invalid, because of its de- 
fective title, chapter 212, p. 349, of the Acts of 1904, which exempted 
from the payment of the franchise tax savings banks having a capital 
stock of $20,000 or over, the fact that the Legislature passed that act is 
evidence that section 86, article 81, which imposed the tax, was intended 
to apply to such banks having capital stock. If that had not been the 
case, there would have been no occasion to pass the act of 1904 to re- 
lieve from the tax savings banks having a certain amount of capital stock. 

The circuit court committed no error in its ruling on the demurrer 
and entering the judgment appealed from, which will be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 


BILLS AND NOTES — FORGED CHECK — PAYMENT—RE- 
COVERY BACK. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LISBON VS. BANK OF WYNDMERE. 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, June 28, 1906. 
Having paid a forged check, the drawee may recover from the party 


who received the amount, upon discovering the forgery, notwithstanding 
that the latter might have been a holder in good faith; provided, how- 
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ever, that the latter has not been misled or prejudiced by the drawee’s 
failure to detect the forgery; the burden of showing he has been thus 
prejudiced or misled rests upon him who asserts his right to retain the 
money. For the first time the Supreme Court of North Dakota passed 
vpon the question relating to the drawee’s right to recovery under the 
circumstances alluded to, in the suit of the First National Bank of 
Lisbon vs. Bank of Wyndmere, though it has been determined by numer- 
ous other states, resulting in a sharp diversity of opinion, the majority 
of the courts adhering to the rule followed in this decision. 

Encerup, J.: This is an appeal from an order sustaining a demurrer 
to the complaint on the ground that it does not state a cause of action. 
The complaint states the following facts: The plaintiff and defendant 
are banking corporations, located, respectively, at Lisbon and Wyndmere, 
in this state. On July 1, 1905, the defendant caused to be presented 
to plaintiff for payment a forged check purporting to have been drawn 
ky Bixby & Marsh upon the plaintiff bank in favor of Theodore Larson 
for $60.25, dated June 27, 1905, and indorsed in blank by the payee. 
it also bore the indorsement of the defendant, and each of the several 
banks through whose hands it had passed in the usual course of trans- 
mission from defendant to plaintiff. Each indorsing bank had ex- 
pressly guarantied the genuineness of previous indorsements. Bixby & 
Marsh were depositors in plaintiff bank, and had to their credit subject 
to check a sufficient amount to pay the check in question. The plaintiff 
bank believing the check genuine, paid it and charged it to the account 
of Bixby & Marsh. The name. of this firm had been forged, but this 
fact was not discovered until July 20th, when Bixby & Marsh, who 
were ranchmen living more than 20 miles from Lisbon, called at the bank 
and examined the canceled vouchers. Bixby & Marsh declined to allow 
credit to plaintiff for the spurious voucher. Immediately on that day, 
the plaintiff notified the defendant bank of the forgery, and demanded 
repayment, at the same time returning the forged check to defendant. 
The defendant refused to refund. Judgment is demanded for the 
amount of the check and interest. 

The question presented by this case is one that has never heretofore 
come before this court. It will be noticed that the complaint does not 
charge the defendant with any bad faith or neglect of duty in indorsing 
and putting in circulation the forged check, and we must therefore as- 
sume that the defendant indorsed, and caused the check to be presented 
for payment in good faith in the mistaken belief that it was genuine. 
The plaintiff upon whom the check was drawn, accepted and paid the 
check under the same mistaken belief that the drawer’s signatur2 was 
genuine. If we had not read the numerous cases which have been cited 
dealing with this question, we would have thought the proposition -vas 
a very plain one, readily solved by the application of fundamental 
principles of law and common sense. The plaintiff had received from 
the defendant without consideration a sum of money which it was not 
rightfully entitled to, and the sole moving cause which induced the 
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exchange of money for the spurious check was the mutual mistake of 
the parties to the transaction with respect to the genuineness of the 
writing. In the absence of any showing that the defendant had been 
misled or prejudiced by the plaintiff’s mistake so as to render it in- 
equitable to compel repayment, the defendant ought to refund the money 
had and received. Unfortunately, however, this just and simple solu- 
tion of what seems to us a plain proposition, has not generally prevailed. 
A number of courts have laid down the unqualified rule that where the 
drawee of a check to which the name of the drawer has been forged, 
pays it to a bona-fide holder, he is bound by the act, and cannot recover 
the payment. According to this line of cases the whole duty and risk 
of determining the genuineness of a draft or check rests upon the 
drawee, and as Lord Mansfield is reported to have said in Price vs. Neal, 
the holder “need not inquire into it,” provided he acquired the paper for 
value in good faith. Of this extreme view it is well said in 2 Morse on 
Banking (4th Ed.) § 464: “This doctrine is fast fading into the misty 
past, where it belongs. It is almost dead, the funeral notices are ready, 
and no tears will be shed, for it is founded in misconception of the 
fundamental principles of law and common sense.” 

Most of the courts now agree that one who purchases a check or 
draft is bound to satisfy himself that the paper is genuine; and that by 
indorsing it or presenting it for payment or putting it into circulation 
before presentation he impliedly asserts that he has performed this duty. 
Consequently jt is held that if it appears that he has neglected this duty, 
the drawee, who has, without actual negligence on his part, paid the 
forged demand, may recover the money paid from such negligent pur- 
chaser. The recovery is permitted in such cases, because, although the 
drawee was constructively negligent in failing to detect the forgery, yet 
if the purchaser had performed his duty, the forgery would, in all prob- 
ability, have been detected and the fraud defeated. 

While all these authorities agree that negligence on the part of the 
purchaser in taking a forged check subjects him to liability for the loss, 
they are not in accord as to what constitutes such negligence. These 
authorities, it seems to us, have had the effect of substituting uncertainty 
and confusion for a rule which, although manifestly arbitrary and un- 
just, had at least the merit of simplicity and clearness. It must be con- 
ceded that the majority of the courts that have passed on the question 
are committed to the doctrine that the drawee who has paid a spurious 
check can recover the payment from a good-faith holder only when the 
latter has been negligent. If the law of this state is to be determined 
by the mere weight of authority alone, as evidenced by the decisions in 
other states, then we should be constrained to hold that this complaint 
shows no liability on defendant’s part, because it does not show that the 
defendant has been in any degree negligent. 

However valuable the decisions of courts in other jurisdictions may 
be as guides to aid us in coming to a correct decision, it cannot be ad- 
mitted that such decisions, however numerous and uniform, conclusively 
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establish the law for this jurisdiction. They are, after all, only argu- 
ments in support of the views entertained by the judges who uttered 
them. Unless the doctrines advocated by them have become part of the 
law of this state by the adoption of them by positive law or general 
usage and opinion, they must be received and considered by us merely 
as arguments to be weighed, and adopted or rejected according as we 
deem them sound or unsound. If, in our opinion, a doctrine advocated 
by the courts of other states is an unwarranted departure from the 
fundamental principles of law, it is our duty to reject it, unless the rule 
so advocated, even though fundamentally erroneous, has become 
part of our common law by general usage and custom; or has 
been expressly or impliedly made part of our law by statute. 
There has been no statutory adoption of such a rule, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no general usage or custom 
prevailing in this state that the checks and drafts of individuals shall 
circulate, and be treated and dealt with as bank or government currency. 
Yet, as indicated by the language quoted from the Minnesota decision 
(Germania Bank vs. Boutelle, supra), the rule that the drawee must, 
save in exceptional cases, bear the consequences of his mistake jn honor- 
ing a spurious check, was adopted in deference to such a supposed usage. 

The fact that the cases advocating this doctrine all cite as authority 
Bank of U. S. vs. Bank of Georgia, 10 Wheat, 333, 6 L. Ed. 334, and 
Gloucester Bank vs. Salem Bank, 17 Mass. 38, which involve forged 
bank notes, shows that the rule rests on the assumption that the checks 
and drafts of individuals are to be placed in the same class with bank 
bills which are issued and intended to circulate as money. There is no 
statute or business usage in this state to warrant that assumption. The 
decisions which advocate the rule that a drawee may recover in case of 
negligence on the part of the holder who presents and receives payment 
of a spurious check, all recognize the fallacy of those decisions which 
apply the same rule to checks and drafts as is applicable to bank notes 
which circulate as money. Yet, strange to say, nearly all of them ex- 
pressly or impliedly accept as true the proposition that a drawee of a 
check or draft should be excepted from the operation of that fundamental 
rule which permits one who parts with money by mistake to recover it 
from one who in equity and good conscience ought not to retain it. They 
simply hold that this exception should not apply in cases where the pur- 
chaser or indorsee was negligent in not taking proper precautions to 
guard against forgery. 

It is evident at a glance that this proposition, which these cases thus 
accept as proper, has no other foundation than the same premise which 
they very properly hold to be fallacious—namely, that checks and drafts 
on banks or individuals should be governed by the same rules as apply 
to bank notes which circulate as money. If it is conducive to the best 
interests of the business world to put checks and drafts on the same 
footing as bank currency, and if it would tend to make checks and drafts 
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a more safe and convenient circulating medium of exchange, to shift the 
whole risk of loss by forgery upon the drawee instead of letting it rest 
upon those who are credulous enough to assume the risks of parting with 
value for such paper, the legislative branch of the government can he 
trusted to establish that rule, if such a radical departure from funda- 
mental principles of law is deemed wise. The court has no power to 
do so. 

Being convinced, as we are, that this doctrine advocated by the great 
majority of the cases which have come to our attention, to the effect that 
a drawee of a check should be excepted from the ordinary rules relating 
to the right to recover money paid by mistake, is unsound and has never 
been adopted in this state by usage or statute, it would be nothing less 
than unsurpation of legislative power by this court to declare that rule 
to be the law of this state because courts in other states have so held. 
That the rule in question is unsound in principle and unjust, is almost 
universally admitted, and the courts are showing an increasing tendency 
to discard it. We think, therefore, that we are showing no disrespect 
to precedent in taking the stand towards which the modern decisions are 
unmistakably tending, and from which it is generally conceded there 
should have never been any departure. We, therefore, reject as unsound 
the doctrine that a drawee of a check should be excepted from the gen- 
eral rule in relation to the recovery of money paid by mistake. The 
drawee is presumed to know the signature of the drawer of the check 
or draft; and the holder of such check or draft who has acquired it in 
good faith has the right to act in reliance on that presumption, pro- 
vided he himself has omitted no duty, the performance of which would 
have prevented the success of the fraud. Consequently, if the drawee 
pronounces the check genuine by paying it or otherwise honoring it, the 
holder who has acted in good faith and without negligence, may safely 
1ely upon the judgment of the drawee, and act accordingly. The drawee 
cannot, under such circumstances, recall his acceptance or payment to 
the detriment of the party who has rightfully relied upon his decision. 
In such a case the party who received the money has the superior equity, 
and he may justly retain the money although he was not originally enti- 
tled to receive it. 

But, as is usually the case, when the’ party who has collected the 
check had previously cashed it or taken it in exchange for commodities, 
there is no reason why he should not refund. Every one with even the 
least experience in business knows that no business man would accept 
a check in exchange for money or goods unless he is satisfied that the 
check is genuine. He accepts it only because he has proof that it is 
genuine, or because he has sufficient confidence in the honesty and 
financial responsibility of the person who vouches for it. If he is de- 
ceived he has suffered a loss of his cash or goods through his own mis- 
take. His own credulity or recklessness, or misplaced confidence was 
the sole cause of the loss. Why should he be permitted to shift the loss 
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due to his own fault in assuming the risk, upon the drawee, simply be- 
cause of the accidental circumstance that the drawee afterwards failed 
to detect the forgery when the check was presented? 

We, therefore, hold that drawees of checks and drafts are not to be 
excepted from the general rule which permits the recovery of money 
paid by mistake. We hold that a drawee who has by mistake paid a 
spurious check or draft may recover the money paid unless the party 
receiving the money has been misled to his prejudice by the drawee’s 
mistake. If any such facts exist, they are best known to the defendant, 
and it is his duty to prove them. The complaint discloses prima facie 
cause of action by alleging the payment by mistake. 

The order appealed from must be reversed, and the demurrer over- 
ruled. All concur. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sen- 
by mail. 


BILLS OF LADING ATTACHED TO DRAFTS. 


Macon, Georaia, Oct. 26, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: I want to ask your opinion regarding bills of lading, which are 
attached to drafts, and sent to banks for collection. I desire to know 
the relation of the bank to the bill of lading, and whether or not it be- 
comes the duty of the bank to endorse such bills under the following 
conditions : 

We will first assume that A is the shipper, B is the railroad, C is the 
bank and D is the consignee. 

A makes a shipment and instructs B to draw the bill of lading to 
read, “Shipper’s order; notify D.” On A receiving from B the bill of 
lading, he endorses it on back in blank, and attaches a draft to it for 
amount of shipment, and sends it to C for collection, with instructions to 
surrender the bill of lading on payment of draft. D calls in and 
pays C amount of draft; C delivers the bill of lading to D and remits 
proceeds, less exchange, to A. D presents the bill of lading to B, who 
refuses to deliver shipment because C has not endorsed the bill of lading. 
D returns to C, who refuses to endorse, saying that he is not a party to 
the shipment, and knows nothing about it, but is simply a party to the 
draft, which has been paid and remitted, and that his obligations then 
ceased. CasHIER. 


Answer.—We can see no reason why the indorsement of the bank 
should be required. It was not the indorsee of the bill of lading, and as 
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it did not discount the draft, it never had any property in the goods 
represented by the bill. Its position was merely that of collecting 
agent for the seller. As its name did not appear on the bill, and it had 
no interest in the property, any indorsement by it was wholly unneces- 
sary. 


IMPORTATION OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


N evidence of the prosperity of the people is to be found in the 
fact that thirty-five million dollars’ worth of diamonds were 
imported into the United States in the fiscal year 1906, against 

twenty-seven millions in 1905, nineteen millions in 1904, and twenty-six 
millions in 1903. These figures, just announced by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, show that the im- 
portation of diamonds in 1906 was of greater value than in any earlier 
year in the history of our import trade. 


AMERICAN BANK NEEDED IN MEXICO. 


Vice-Consul A. W. Brickwood, of Nogales, reports an excellent op- 
portunity for the investment of capital in the consular district of which 
Nogales is the leading city. He writes: 


“It would seem that among all the vast mining interests controlled by 
American enterprise in this district the advantages to be derived from 
banking transactions conducted by Americans and fortified by American 
capital could not fail to enlist the attention of astute financiers. At pres- 
ent there are two American institutions of this kind, and they are of a 
private nature, both located at Cananea. The only bank of established 
commercial character in this district is a branch of the Banco de Sonora, 
in Nogales, the parent being at Hermosillo, Sonora. 

When it is considered that nearly one-half of the importing mercan- 
tile firms (excluding Chinese merchants) within this consular district are 
American, that the only two prominent manufacturing establishments are 
American also, while but four mining companies among the 150 are for- 
eign corporations, the remaining 144 being American enterprises, it does 
seem as if the field should look inviting to American financiers. There 
is much complaint among American business firms in this district of the 
hardships they encounter in matters of loans and exchange. Instead of 
generous treatment and reasonable rates of interest a most exacting policy 
in regard to security is pursued, while the interest rates are almost ruin- 
ous. Twelve per cent. is the minimum rate for loans, with hardly any 
limitations, the prevailing rates above the minimum being fifteen and 
eighteen per cent., or even more. An institution established by Ameri- 
cans and conducted upon conservative banking principles, ready to make 
loans at non-prohibitive interest rates and affording exchange in the same 
spirit, would easily have the preference of depositors and would soon 
control the banking transactions of Americans engaged in mining, com- 
mercial and all other pursuits in this consular district.” 





BANK NOTES AS RESERVES. 
D*c. Joseph French Johnson of the New York University School of 


Commerce, Accounts and Finance recently began a course of lec- 

tures on the History of Banking in the United States, before the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks. He 
began with an analysis of the functions of a bank, showing that its 
main services to a community consisted in the rendering of credit avail- 
able for business purposes, and then said: 


“The bank deposit yields a credit currency which expands and con- 
tracts exactly as the needs of business require. This deposit currency, 
however, is limited in acceptability, and can be used as a medium of ex- 
change only among people who have bank accounts. On the other hand, 
the bank note, which is a form of bank credit essentially like the bank de- 
posit, is a medium of exchange possessing general acceptability, and is a 
convenient substitute for money among people not accustomed to the use 
of checks. An ideal banking system would furnish each of these forms 
of credit in the exact quantity needed by the country. 

Credit is a promise to pay money, and no credit system can be sound 
unless the promise is subjected to a daily test. In this country there is 
in circulation a great mass of deposit currency. It amounts to several 
billion dollars, and is secured solely by the assets of the banks, not a dol- 
lar’s worth of collateral being deposited to secure it. Nevertheless it is 
the favorite currency of our business men and the losses from its use are 
so slight as to be practically negligible in character. The safety of this 
deposit currency is due entirely to the daily meetings of our clearing 
houses. These insure constant redemption. Banks are permitted to 
make loans far in excess of the amount of money they have on hand, but 
if they extend their credit rashly they know well that they cannot escape 
the penalty. 

On the other hand, in the issue of note credits our banks are so fet- 
tered by law that this form of credit is of very little service in the United 
States. Before they can issue notes national banks must first buy Gov- 
ernment bonds and deposit them as collateral with the Treasurer of the 
United States. In other words, they must first lend part of their capital 
to the Government before they are permitted to extend their credit to the 
public in this form. Since credit thus secured is considered unimpeach- 
able, the redemption of bank notes is treated as an unimportant matter. 
It is discouraged rather than encouraged. There are hundreds of clear- 
ing houses in this country for bank checks, but there is only one for bank 
notes. As a result the volume of bank notes, unlike that of bank checks, 
is a comparatively rigid mass, not increasing or decreasing in response 
to changes in the demand. 

Bank notes of this character are worse than useless. They contain 
an element of danger which is liable at any time to become a serious 
matter. We have only recently had an illustration of this. On account 
of the ‘goodness’ of the national bank note and of the expense of secur- 
ing its redemption, bankers in many parts of the country are insisting 
that it ought to be treated as if it were money itself. At least one of 
our state banking associations has put itself on record as favoring the 
idea that the national bank note, since it is as good as the greenback, 
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ought to be counted as lawful money in the banking reserves. A con- 
vention of milkmen might with equal sanity resolve that the town pump 
is a cow. Certainly watered milk could not do so much harm as watered 
bank reserves. The major premise from which certain bankers have 
drawn the conclusion that bank notes should be counted in the reserves 
is an unsound proposition. It is the assumption that greenbacks are as 
good as gold. Experience has taught us that greenbacks are a very dan- 
gerous substitute for gold, and no one knows this fact better than the 
banker. Yet the only essential difference between the greenback and 
the national bank note is the fact that the one is reserve money and the 
other is not. 

It will be my purpose in these lectures to make clear to you the im- 
portant truth that redemption alone can be relied upon to give us a sound 
and safe and useful bank note. During the nineteenth century this coun- 
try has experimented with almost every possible kind of bank currency. 
I shall show you that when facilities for redemption have not been lack- 
ing our bank currency has been good, and that when redemption has 
been difficult we have had ‘wild cat’ and ‘red dog’ money. Redemption 
is of more importance than collateral. Bank notes issued against a de- 
posit of bonds may be issued to excess and bring about all the evils of 
inflation. The requirement of a bond deposit for the protection of note- 
holders is a snare and a delusion. The secret of a sound bank note sys- 
tem lies in the one word ‘redemption,’ and there never has been found a 
safe substitute for it.” 





INCREASE OF NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


In their “Monthly Bulletin” for November, Messrs. Fisk & Robinson 
say: 

“The announcement by the Secretary of the Treasury on October 22 
that he would stimulate an increase in national bank circulation to the 
extent of $18,000,000, had no appreciable effect on the Government 
bond market, because banks taking advantage of the Secretary’s offer 
would simply have to transfer the Government bonds released thereby 
to circulation account, and substitute in their public deposit account ‘ap- 
proved securities’ at ninety per cent. of their market value. Banks 
taking out this additional circulation are required to make immediate 
application for its retirement between March 15 and August 10 of next 
year, at such dates and in such amounts as the Department may deter- 
mine. Although the announcement was not made until toward the end 
of the month, about $14,000,000 circulation had been applied for up to 
October 30. 

There is one phase of the Secretary’s offer which is of particular 
interest. It is proposed to retire this $18,000,000 circulation during the 
six months from March to Setpember, 1907, or at the rate of $3,000,000 
per month, the full amount per month allowed by law. This will pre- 
vent other banks from retiring circulation during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1907, and is a pertinent example of the inadequacy of the present 
law limiting the amount of national bank circulation that may be retired 
in any one month to $3,000,000.” 





THE BANKING PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Banking Publicity Association, which 
was organized a year ago at the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Washington, was held in St. Louis dur- 

ing the recent convention of 1906. In his annual report, President H. 
A. Davidson reviewed the first year’s work of the association and said: 


“The experiment which it was proposed to try has been proven a suc- 
cess, and it only remains for the future to develop the aims of the asso- 
ciation to such position where its members will, as a matter of course, 
make use of the services for which it is so peculiarly adapted. 

“Briefly, the first year of the Banking Publicity Association shows 
that an organization which has for its object the bestowing upon its 
members of opportunities for improvement in publicity methods by asso- 
ciation with the best banking advertisers throughout the country, can be 
made a success as an organization, and be of value to its members. 
Through the work of its officers the association has fulfilled the purpose 
for which it was intended. It has placed new members in touch with 
recent and up-to-date literature and methods; it has brought a large 
number of the advertising men of older institutions into better acquaint- 
ance and mutual respect; it has, by dint of constant effort, secured a fine 
collection of advertising matter which it holds for the use of its mem- 
bers; its secretary, with his usual zeal, has published, unaided, a copy of 
the Bulletin; it has assisted in the establishment of local bodies, and 
when so requested, has been represented at their meetings. 

“It must be remembered that the officers of the Association have 
served without compensation or price, giving their time and labors to an 
extent not to be realized by one ignorant of the situation. 

“Too much cannot be said of the faithful duty of Mr. Frederick 
Phillips, secretary, and Mr. E. F. Feickert, the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. Without their helpful activity, the position of the president would 
have been one of arduous labor and responsibility. 

“T strongly recommend the designation of two prominent monthly 
banking publications as official organs of the Association; to which jour- 
nals the secretary may each month send a statement of new literature re- 
ceived, and new facts obtained in connection with publicity matters, there- 
by doing away with the time, expense and responsibility of the publica- 
tion of the Bulletin. 

“In conclusion, the retiring president urges upon the members of the 
Association the importance of their assistance to the officers by the show- 
ing of an increased interest, and by their co-operation in the performance 
of the duties for which the Association was formed.” 
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Secretary Frederick Phillips submitted his annual report, saying 
among other things: 


“The articles of this Association state that the secretary shall report 
in writing as to the results accomplished during the year. I respectfully 
submit that the Bulletin of the Association is in full compliance with the 
articles. 

“Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Banking Publicity As- 
sociation is the warmth with which its expressed purpose is received. 
The object of the Association is the interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion regarding advertising publicity for the purpose of systematically 
educating the public in the discriminating use of the various classes of 
financial and fiduciary institutions. 

“It is doubtful if any department of financial or fiduciary business 
has, since the organization of this Association, received so much atten- 
tion in the newspaper press of this country as the Banking Publicity 
Association, while the membership of the Association itself, now number- 
ing approximately sixty, including some of the leading institutions of 
the country, speaks for itself. 

“It is to be assumed that the first inquiry will be as to what the or- 
ganization has accomplished as a body. Frankly, the material achieve- 
ments of the Association as a body, by and for itself, and for its mem- 
bers call for no special comment. The completion of the organization 
in so short a time is of itself an achievement and a matter for congratu- 
lation, while the thought and study devoted by banks today to their ad- 
vertising publicity may be set down as one of the more substantial results 
of the labors of this Association. If, indeed, it had done no more than 
this the Association has been well worth the effort; but, as a matter of 
fact, it has led to the formation in various states and cities of local and 
independent clubs and associations for the promotion of banking pub- 
licity, and these local associations have accomplished excellent work. 
One association in particular calls for note, to wit, the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburg, which is a practical working body. 

“There have been few calls upon the Association for the valuable 
services which it has so freely urged upon its members. Most of the 
calls have come from non-members, and in the spirit of this body these 
calls were responded to. This lack of demand upon the Association on 
the part of members is only to be explained by the suggestion that there 
are enrolled in the membership the leading bank advisors of the coun- 
try. Those whom the Association will most benefit have probably not 
yet awakened to its great usefulness. 

“The publication of the Bulletin, little as it may show it, was the 
work of many days and weeks spent in trying to secure from members 
the necessary material, and this time, it may be said, in extenuation of 
what the Bulletin is not, was taken from hours which if they did not 
belong to other work, were yet taken from that time which might appro- 
priately have been devoted to recreation. This is not a complaint, but 
rather an apology. It was a labor of enthusiasm and has been well 
repaid by the compliments which have been generously bestowed upon it 
both by the press and by the banks. 

“This Association, now a going concern, is today tendered to a new 
group of officers, who, it is hoped and believed, will find in administering 
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its affairs not only pleasure but profit, if for no other reason than the 
congenial acquaintanceships and the friendly letters which it will con- 
tinue to bring to the officers. It is doubtful if there is an officer who, the 
pressure of business permitting, would not gladly again undertake the 
trying work of the first year. 

“I personally tender to my fellow officers and to every one of you, 
my appreciation of your support; and my time and services will always 
be at your disposal. 

“I wish to add, while this Association has not, as yet at least, official 
standing with the American Bankers’ Association, we are indebted to 
them for the use of this theatre today and for other courtesies. I am 
looking forward to the day when the larger association shall take an offi- 
cial interest in the smaller.” 


Treasurer Edward F. Feickert submitted the following official report: 


REcEIPTs. 


Dues turned over by Organization Committee........ $480.00 
Dues, eight new members at $10 
Dues, three new members at $5 


DiIsBURSEMENTS. 


Expenses, printing, postage, etc., of Organization Com- 
mittee 

Printing and stationery 

Typewriting 

Incidental postage 

Cost of Banking Publicity Bulletin 

Refund of dues and interest National Underwriting and 
Bond Co., San Francisco* 

Balance on hand 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the following 
choice: 


President, Charles B. Hart, Security Trust Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
first vice-president, Herbert Wenig, Windsor Trust Co., New York; 
secretary, George E. Robertson, Northern Trust Co., Chicago; treas- 
urer, James E. Brock, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis; vice- 
presidents, Benjamin I. Cohen, Portland Trust Co., Portland, Oregon; 
H. A. Davidson, Home Trust Co., Brooklyn; C. E. Bennett, Tioga 
County Savings Bank, Wellsboro, Pa.; Frederick Phillips, Lincoln Trust 
Co., New York; G. W. Galbreath, Third National Bank, St. Louis; 
Percy D. Haughton, City Trust Co., Boston; Charles N. Hanna, Iron 
City Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 


* Not eligible under by-laws of Association. 
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Mr. Robertson having declined to serve as secretary, Mr. Phillips 
will continue in the office until his successor is- appointed. 

The present membership of the association is made up of the follow- 
ing institutions: 

Union Savings Trust Co., Cincinnati; Interstate Trust & Banking 
Co., New Orleans; Long Island Loan & Trust Co., Brooklyn; American 
Trust Co., South Bend, Ind.; Security Trust Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Portland Trust Co. of Oregon, Portland: Guarantee Title & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh; Barre Savings & Trust Co., Barre, Vt.; Granite Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Barre, Vt.; Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Helena, Mont.; Security Storage & Trust Co., Baltimore; State National 
Bank, Bloomington, Ill.; United States Trust Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Trust Co. of Dallas, Dallas, Texas; National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago; City Trust Co., Boston; Central Trust Co., Camden, N. J.; 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York; Union Bank & Trust 
Co., Houston, Texas; Yakima Trust Co., North Yakima, Wash.; City 
Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La.; Woods National Bank, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis; First National Bank, 
Chicago; Citizens’ Bank, Henderson, N. C.; National Underwriting & 
Bond Co., San Francisco; New Castle Savings & Trust Co., New Castle, 
Pa.; Tioga County Savings & Trust Co., Wellsboro, Pa.; Newton Cen- 
tre Trust Co., Newton Centre, Mass.; State Savings Bank, Detroit; the 
People’s Savings Bank, Detroit; Pacific National Bank, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Third National Bank, St. Louis; Guarantee Trust Co., Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Dominick & Dominick, 100 Broadway, New York; Equitable 
Trust Co., Chicago; Royal Trust Co., Chicago; Commonwealth Trust 
Co., St. Louis; Iron City Trust Co., Pittsburgh; National Bank of Re- 
public, Chicago; Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland; Van Norden Trust 
Co., New York; Northern Trust Co., Chicago; Plainfield Trust Co., 
Plainfield, N. J.; Windsor Trust Co., New York; Redmond & Co., New 
York; Guardian Trust Co., New York; Los Angeles Trust Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.; First National Bank, 
Oswego, N. Y.; Diamond National Bank, Pittsburgh; Central Trust & 
Savings Co., Philadelphia; American Security & Trust Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Home Trust Co. of New York, Brooklyn; Lincoln Trust 
Co., New York; Old Colony Trust Co., Boston; Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., St. Louis; Union Trust Co., Philadelphia. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


N a neat, tinted folder issued by the Fidelity National Bank of Spo- 
kane, Washington, the statement of its September 4 condition is 
supplemented by the graphic reminder that the Fidelity is the pio- 

neer bank of the Spokane country, established in 1882, and by the: strik- 
ing figures showing two years’ progress: “Deposits August 31, 1904, 
$432,000; August 31, 1905, $642,000; August 31, 1906, $1,032,000; 
September 4, 1906, $1,086,287.50.” Clever wording in a bid for busi- 
ness is a good thing, but the strength of the appeal that presents itself 
in substantial figures is not to be underrated. 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, CHICAGO. 


HE National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, has sent out to banks 

and bankers throughout the country a “Banking Notice,’ printed 

in colors on heavy paperboard convenient for hanging, directing 
attention to the bank’s especial facilities for transferring money to the 
Northwest Provinces of Canada. It contains a small map of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, showing the railroads in existence and under construc- 
tion, with marginal alphabetical lists of the principal towns in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and among other things says: “Send all your 
Canadian business, including collections, to the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. It will be pleased to serve you, notwithstanding you 
may have no account on its books.” With the card or poster is sent a 
facsimile letter, personally addressed, explaining the bank’s methods and 
describing in detail its facilities, and accompanied by several forms of 
reading notices as suggestions for publication in the local newspapers. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY CITY. 


N publishing its statement of condition on September 4, the Second 
| National Bank of Jersey City, N. J., includes with it a statement 
of its facilities, enumerating twenty-seven different kinds of business 
which it is qualified, equipped and permitted by law to transact. In 
prefacing its statement it says: 

“The facilities which we have to offer are submitted herewith as 
evidence that the National Bank Act under which our charter was ob- 
tained in 1865, and by which we are still regulated, is not so circum- 
scribed as to prohibit us from cheerfully extending to the residents of 
Jersey City and to others every banking accommodation that their busi- 
ness and financial operations naturally demand.” On the back of the 
folder it is stated that the management and policy of the bank changed 
on April 6, 1906, since which time, to September 4, a period of less than 
five months, there had been an increase in deposits of thirty-five per cent. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY. 


HE Cleveland Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, utilizes one of 
the lessons of the San Francisco fire in an ingenious and attractive 
manner. It has issued a little folder presenting on the cover a 

picture of San Francisco in flames, while the inside pages are devoted 
to an engraved reproduction of an article that headed the editorial col- 
umn of the San Francisco “Call” shortly after the catastrophe. 


, 


“In the midst of that fierce conflagration,” it says, to quote an ex- 
tract, “when ordinary ‘fire and burglar proof’ safes were bent, warped 
or sprung open and their valuable contents destroyed, in some instances 
to the actual fusion of money, watches and jewelry into one shapeless 
mass, the careful citizen who had stored his precious documents and 
family relics in a safe deposit box felt no anxiety concerning them. He 
knew that they were practically safe, as they turned out to be.” 

Then follows the statement that “There are no stronger safety de- 
posit boxes on earth than those of the Cleveland Trust Company. They 
afford absolute safety and security.” 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


A N especially attractive example of modern banking publicity is the 
series of postal cards issued by the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago. The first shows the architecturally beautiful 
new home of the company at 152 Monroe street; the others are miniature 
productions, in colors, of the sixteen historical mural paintings by Law- 
rence C. Earle which adorn the walls of the banking-rooms, depicting 
scenes indicative of Chicago’s marvellous growth. The titles deserve 
mention here: Winter Quarters of Father Marquette, 1674; the First 
Fort Dearborn, built 1803; the Kinzie House, near Fort Dearborn, in 
1804; Last Council of the Pottawatomies, 1833; the Chicago River in 
1833; First Bridge Across the Chicago River, 1834; First Grain Eleva- 
tor in Chicago, 1838; First Railway Station in Chicago, 1849; the Great 
Flood in the Chicago River, 1849; Chicago Office of Frink & Walker’s 
Stage Lines, 1850; Illinois Central Railroad Station, 1856; Clark Street, 
between Lake and Randolph, 1857; the Ogden Residence after the Fire 
of 1871; World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893; the Rock Cut in the 
Drainage Canal, 1899; Chicago River at Lake Street Bridge, 1900. The 
cards are real works of art, and the publicity idea is excellent. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE foregoing is the title of a handsomely-bound volume of over 
200 pages, giving a historical and descriptive account of the in- 


stitution whose name it bears. The compilation and necessarily 
limited distribution of so voluminous and costly a work can hardly be 
classed as belonging to the methods of modern banking publicity; yet 
it serves a most useful purpose, and is an example well worthy of 
emulation by pioneer banking institutions. 

The history of a long-established bank is in truth the material 
history of the community in which it has lived and flourished. Its 
origin, life and progress are co-incidental and co-ordinate with the in- 
dustrial and commercial growth of the city or town whose interests it 
has served. Its officers and directorates are representative of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of sterling worth who have made the embryo 
town the prosperous business centre of today. These founders and 
developers ought, not only as deserving on their account, but as an ex- 
ample to the rising generations, to be perpetuated in the memories of 
the townspeople, by having the records of their deeds and accomplish- 
ments compiled and inscribed in some enduring form. It should be a 
duty, as well as a pleasure, on the part of someone among their asso- 
ciates or successors, to see that this is done, and certainly no biographer 
could be better fitted for the- work by inclination and resources than the 
banking institution, organized for the business welfare of the com- 
munity, which they served so long and well. 

For these reasons the work in question, and others of a similar char- 
acter, telling the story of the bank’s rise and progress in painstaking 
but interesting detail, printed in large, clear type and abundantly illus- 
trated, is not only a worthy tribute to the business pioneers and found- 
ers and a valuable addition to the historical lore of its community, but 
a meritorious contribution to the banking literature of the nation. 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 
FROM CURRENT ADVERTISING. 
| ao States government bonds are absolutely safe, but they 


yield only 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. This bank offers you in its 
savings department an jnvestment which is just as reliable, just 
as safe, and which yields 4 per cent. interest, compounded semi-annually. 
Send for Booklet No. 6.—Citizens Savings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Your correspondent should be more than a depository for idle money. 
—Reserve Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
You will save time and interest on your live-stock business by having 
an account with us.—National Live Stock Bank of Chic ago. 


This bank is pleased to place at the disposal of its customers the 
facilities gained during forty years of continuous service and growth. 
—Commercia]l National Bank of Chicago. 

With net assets double its capital. Pays no interest on deposits but 
does a legitimate banking business. We solicit and will appreciate your 
patronage.—Mercantile Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Coupon certificates of deposit issued by the Pittsburg Trust Com- 
pany bear 4 per cent. interest from date of issue—coupons collected 
through any bank—absolutely private when payable to “bearer’—col- 
lateral for Joans—cashed on 60 days notice—after death of non- 
resident owner. the funds may be obtained without local administration. 
—Assets $16,000,000. Write for free booklet F.—Pittsburg Trust 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 





A CURRENCY REFORM SUGGESTION. 


Waverty, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir :—Receiving the abstract of the condition of the National Banks 
for September 4th today from the Comptroller of the Currency, I was 
curious to figure out the result if the present Trust Company Reserve 
Law for this state were applied. 

If I have made no error, it would add to the present volume of cur- 
rency in use, provided the banks lived up to the exact percentage—ten 
per cent. for country banks and fifteen for reserve banks—over $233,- 
000,000, and to this could be added for use in business ways the excess 
amount now carried in the reserve banks, for the first item means cash 
only. If to this could be added the cash in the Government vaults, and 
with national bank notes received for all purposes the same as Govern- 
ment notes, as they should be, the law changed so that cash was not re- 
quired always for payment to the Government (or nearly so), I think it 
would come to pass that there would be plenty of currency for all uses. 
By adding cash in Government vaults, I mean that it should be deposited 
in the regular way and not held out of circulation as now. 

This would be true currency reform and would get our financial sys- 
tem down to a common-sense basis. F. E. Lyrorp, 

President First National Bank. 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


HE beautiful home of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 152 
Monroe street, Chicago, was purchased and occupied by that 
institution in January, 1906. Erected from plans by Architects 

Jenney & Mundie, it typically represents the highest development of 
modern ideas in bank designing, construction and equipment. 


CHARLES G. DAWES, 
President Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago. 


Of the Corinthian order of architecture, with four immense columns 
fifty feet in height ornamenting its facade, the building is a striking 
symbol of strength and solidity. To a depth of fifty feet the structure 
is four stories. The remainder of the ground area, 138 feet deep, is 
covered by the banking-room, one story, and roofed entirely with glass. 
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This room is a model of elegance and artistic decoration. The great 
public space between the counters partially enclosing three sides of the 
room is floored with Vermont marble, the counters are of green marble, 
and the walls to a height reaching nearly to the ceiling are covered with 
inlaid panels of Pavanazzo marble. In the space between the marble 
paneling and the glass ceiling are sixteen semicircular oil-paintings re- 
presenting striking scenes and incidents in the history of Chicago, from 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


the first treaty with the Indians to the present time. All the woodwork 
in the main banking-room, as also in the officers’ and customers’ rooms, 
is mahogany, and the railings and grillework are of solid bronze. 

Ten immense vaults at the rear of the banking-floor provide security 
for the company’s books, money and valuables at the close of the day’s 
business. In the basement are the safe deposit vaults, which with their 
various lobbies, women’s room, committee and coupon rooms, are among 
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the most completely equipped and luxuriantly furnished in the world. 
Electric elevators furnish connection with the offices and rooms on the 
floors above. The building has a unique and effective system of heating 
and ventilating, and is absolutely fireproof. Altogether it is safe to 
say that no banking institution in the United States is better housed or 
better equipped for efficient service than is the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois in Chicago. 

The Central Trust Company of Illinois was established in 1902. 
It does a general banking, savings and trust business, and its safe de- 
posit vaults are one of the notable institutions of Chicago. It has a 
capital of $2,000,000, surplus and undivided profits of more than $900.- 
000, and its deposits are over $10,000,000. The officers are: President, 
Charles G. Dawes, ex-Comptroller of the Currency; vice-presidents, 
W. Irving Osborne and A. Uhrlaub; cashier, William R. Dawes; as- 
sistant-cashiers, L. D. Skinner, D. H. Rood and W. W. Gates; sec- 
retary, Albert G. Mang; assistant secretary, Malcolm McDowell. 

The exceptionally strong directorate consists of A. J. Earling, presi- 
dent Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad; P. A. Valentine, vice- 
president Armour & Co.; Arthur Dixon, president Arthur Dixon Trans- 
fer Co.; Charles T. Boynton, of Pickands, Brown & Co.; Alexander H. 
Revell, president Alex. H. Revell & Co.; S. M. Felton, president Chicago 
& Alton Railroad; T. W. Robinson, vice-president Illinois Steel Co.; 
Chandler B. Beach, of C. B. Beach & Co.; George F. Steele, Port 
Edward Fibre Co.; W. Irving Osborne, vice-president, and Charles 
G. Dawes, president. 


CASSATT & COMPANY, BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
A MONG the financial houses of Philadelphia whose careers are 


marked by a long and honorable record of progressive conserv- 

atism, the firm of Cassatt and Company, bankers and brokers, 
stands in the first rank. Established jn 1872, it has continued in busi- 
ness uninterruptedly since that time, buying and selling stocks and 
bonds on commission for a widely extended and constantly increasing 
clientele, and conducting a general banking business. 

On the Ist of May last, the firm was augmented by the admission to 
membership of Robert K. Cassatt and W. Plunket Stewart, at which 
time the capital and facilities were also increased, making it one of the 
strongest and best-equipped banking-houses in the city. The business 
is conducted along thoroughly up-to-date but conservative lines, orders 
being executed for any class of sound and marketable listed or unlisted 
securitics on commission, and deposit accounts of corporations, firms and 
individuals received. The firm makes investment securities a specialty. 

Cassatt and Company’s offices, located in the Arcade Building, 
adjoining the Broad Street Station, are in the center of the city’s busi- 
ness activity and convenient to the shopping district, and while provided 
with every modern facility for transacting business with dispatch, are 
especially arranged and equipped for the comfort and convenience of 
customers. 





MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


RESIDENT ORSON SMITH of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company of Chicago is a thorough Chicagoan, having been born 
in that city in December, 1841, and his rise to the presidency of 

one of Chicago’s most widely known banking institutions has been won 
by merit and individual effort. 

Mr. Smith’s first banking experience was with F. Granger Adams, 2 

private banker on Clark street in the old-time banking days of Chicago. 


ORSON SMITH, 
President Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, Chicago. 
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After serving a number of years with Mr. Adams, he became assistant 
cashier of the old Traders’ Bank. When the Corn Exchange Bank was 
organized in 1870, he was made cashier, serving that institution until 
1884, when he was called to the vice-presidency of the Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Company. In 1898 he succeeded John W. Doane as presi- 
dent. 

At that time the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company had a capital 
of $2,000,000, surplus of $1,000,000, and the deposits were about $18,- 
000,000. Since Mr. Smith assumed the presidency the company has 
increased its capital to $3,000,000 and surplus to $3,800,000. The de- 
posits have increased to $50,000,000. 

The Bond Department was organized in 1899 and transacts a large 
business in high grade bonds. The Trust Department was established 
in 1901, and is growing rapidly. In 1902 the Savings Department was 
opened, securing a particularly high class of depositors. The Farm 
Loan Department was created in 1904, and already has established a 
local demand for farm loans. It is the first bank in Chicago to have 
such a department. 

The stability of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company and its 
well-known reputation for conservatism was recognized by the late 
Marshall Field, who, while being a large shareholder in many other 
banks, named it as executor and residuary trustee of his vast estate. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., NEW YORK. 


E show on another page a new view of the beautiful building of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New York, which adorns Fifth 
avenue at Thirty-fourth street. This company has had a re- 

markable career, even in New York where remarkable banking careers 
are more or less usual. Organized in 1884 with a capital of $300,000, 
and no surplus, its management has been such as to bring to it a total 
of assets at the present time of approximately $75,000,000. Its capital 
has been increased from time to time until it now stands at $1,200,000, 
while its earned surplus totals $5,150,000. Deposits aggregate over 
$67,000,000. The stock of the company is quoted at $1,200 on a par 
value of $100. 

The company has three branch offices—one at 66 Broadway, one at 
Lenox avenue and 125th street. and one at Third avenue and 148th 
street. The officers are as follows: Charles T. Barney, president; 
Frederick L. Eldridge, first vice-president; Joseph T. Brown, second 
vice-president; Benj. L. Allen, third vice-president; Wm. Turnbull, 
fourth vice-president; Frederick Gore King, secretary and treasurer; J. 
McLean Walton, assistant secretary; Harris A. Dunn, assistant treas- 
urer. Trust department: Wm. B. Randall, trust officer; H. M. DeLanoie, 
assistant trust officer. Harlem branch, Wm. F. Lewis manager. Bronx 
branch, John Bambey manager. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. BUILDING, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ISLAND CITY NATIONAL BANK, KEY WEST, FLA. 


HE new building of the Island City National Bank, Key West, 
Florida, is of unique interest as being the home of the southern- 
most national bank in the United States. An excellent postal- 
card picture of the building, distributed as a souvenir of the Island City, 
is one of the bank’s enterprising methods of publicity. Another is a 
financial statement printed on a neat folder and personally addressed. 
“The Island City National Bank,” it says, “wishes the account of Mr. 
ee TE ; and will extend the utmost liberality consistent with safe 
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banking. ‘WE HOLD THEE SAFE.’ We are very young, but watch 
us grow.” 

The Island City Bank is scarcely more than a year old, having com- 
menced business October 16, 1905. It has an authorized capital of $100,- 
000, a surplus fund of $1,500, and its deposits on September 26, 1906, 





ISLAND CITY NATIONAL BANK, KEY WEST, FLA. 


representing less than a year of growth, were $62,166.98. The officers 
are: George S. Waite, president; Charles R. Pierce, vice-president; E. 
M. Martin, cashier. Directors: George S. Waite, John T. Sawyer, Theo- 
dore Sweeting, Charles R. Pierce, Richard Peacon, J. M. Phipps and E. 
M. Martin. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS. 


URING the recent annual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in St. Louis the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
entertained its guests in a very fitting manner. Prior to and dur- 

ing the convention handsomely engraved invitations were issued inviting 
visitors to inspect the company’s offices and safe-deposit vaults and ex- 
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MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS. 


tending them the privileges of its private library and reading-rooms, 
where a stenographer rendered free service. Many took advantage of a 
beautiful souvenir post-card, showing the exterior of the company’s 
building to let “the folks at home” hear a word of news. A dainty and 





JAMES E. BROCK, 
Secretary Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 





BANKING ROOM-—Showing Bond, Safe Deposit, Financial and Real Estate Departments and Executive 


Offices on Main Floor, and Library and Trust Department in the Entresol. 


IN THE LIBRARY—Where Luncheon was Served During the Convention. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO,, ST. LOUIS. 
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substantial luncheon was served in the entresol of the building, and a 
reproduction of the table, which seated about thirty at a time, is here- 
with presented. Other views are also shown in this issue. All those 
who visited the offices of the company were cordially received, and many 
compliments were expressed on the manner in which the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company entertained. Several officers of the company 
held prominent positions on the executive, entertainment and reception 
committees, and assisted largely towards the general success of the con- 
vention. Five clerks from this institution were detailed as aides, and 
devoted the entire week to the entertainment of visitors and to duties at 
the convention hall. 





UTAH SAVINGS AND TRUST CO., SALT LAKE CITY. 


NE of the modern financial institutions of the Far West that is 
signalizing its prosperity by the erection of a new banking build- 
ing is the Utah Savings and Trust Company of Salt Lake City, 

which has under construction a seven-story fireproof structure of mar- 
ble and reinforced concrete on Main street, between Second and Third 
streets, that will be one of the handsomest and most completely equipped 
business edifices in the city. The first story and basement will be de- 
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UTAH SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY. 
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voted to the uses of the trust company, and the floors above will be 
rented for office purposes. 

The Utah Savings and Trust Company was established in 1889, and 
has a capital of $250,000 and nearly $1,000,000 deposits. The officers 
are: W. S. McCormick, president; J. J. Daly, vice-president; Heber M. 
Wells, secretary and manager; George E. Forrester, assistant manager. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


X J show in this issue portraits of some of the officials of the Old 
National Bank of Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Old National 
was organized in 1854, is the largest bank in Western Michi- 

gan and well known throughout the country. Its capital is $800,000, 


J. M. BARNETT, 
President Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


surplus and profits $500,000, deposits $5,000,000 and total assets over 
$7,000,000. The officers are as follows: President, J. M. Barnett; 
vice-presidents, Willard Barnhart and Harvey J. Hollister; cashier, 
Clay H. Hollister; assistant cashier, Herbert A. Woodruff. 











HARVEY J. HOLLISTER, 
Vice-President Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





CLAY H. HOLLISTER, 
Cashier Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





NATIONAL DEPOSIT BANK, PHILADELPHIA. 


REMARKABLE record of banking growth is that of the Na- 
A tional Deposit Bank of Philadelphia. Opened for business on 
October 2, 1905, with capital stock of $200,000, fully paid, and 
surplus of like amount, its report to the Comptroller on November 9, 


WM. B. VROOMAN, 
Cashier National Deposit Bank, Philadelphia. 


1905, showed deposits of $184,121, and total assets of $497,388. In 
the succeeding ten months, as shown by the report of September 4, 1906, 
the deposits increased to $730,792 and the assets to $1,415,483. 

The officers of the National Deposit Bank are: President, John 
F. Finney; vice-presidents, A. C. Woodman and W. R. Paul; cashier, 
William B. Vrooman; general counsel, F. B. Bracken; notary, F. X. 
Connolly. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF SAINT LOUIS. 


HE picture shown herewith represents the proposed bank and office 
building to be erected by the Third National Bank of Saint Louis, 
from plans by Architects Eames & Young of that city. The 
structure will be eighteen stories in height, fronting 75 feet on Olive 
street and 127 feet on Broadway, and will cost with the site about 
$2,000,000. It will be of steel, brick and granite, and modern in every 
respect as to construction and appointments. The banking-rooms will 
occupy the entire first floor and a part of the second. It is expected 
that the building will be completed during 1907. 
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The Third National Bank of Saint Louis has a capital of $2,000,000 
and a like surplus. and its deposits aggregate about $27,000,000. C. H. 
Huttig is president; W. B. Wells, vice-president; G. W. Galbreath, 
cashier; J. R. Cooke, D’A. P. Cooke and R. S. Hawes, assistant cashiers; 


H. Hail], auditor. 


BY fe ER 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDING OF THE THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS. 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE FOR 1907. 


NOTHER year is drawing to a close, and Tue Banxers’ Maaa- 
A ZINE is already arranging to more fully meet the requirements 
of its large and growing circle of readers for the coming twelve 
months. It is believed that the improvements inaugurated in the past 
year have been such as to sustain the promises made at the beginning of 
1906. 

During 1907 the features that have given the Magazine its present 
standing as the representative banking and financial periodical of America 
will be maintained and strengthened wherever possible. The new de- 
partments devoted to Trust Companies, Savings Banks and Banking Pub- 
licity will be continued, as well as the regular departments, and plans 
have been perfected for enhancing their interest and practical value. 

Questions of great concern to the bankers of the country will be 
prominent before Congress this winter, and these questions will be fully 
and impartially treated by the Editor, as well as by leading bankers and 
financial experts. 

Tue Bankers’ MaGazine has labored earnestly for sound currency, 
a just system of government, and such regulation and control of bank- 
ing as would insure the highest possible standard, and thus contribute to 
the safety and prosperity of all classes of banks, and the well-being of 
the people. 

Desiring to keep thoroughly in touch with the interests of its readers, 
Tue Bankers’ MaGazine will welcome suggestions and criticisms from 
its subscribers, offered with a view to increasing the usefulness of the 
publication. 


APPRECIATION OF THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ROM the many letters of appreciation received at this office we have 
selected the following for publication. It is from Mr. Alphonse 
Desjardins, president of La Caisse Populaire de Levis, at Levis, 

Quebec, who writes under date of October 20: 

“Allow me to state here my admiration for the way your MaGazIne 
is made. It is to my mind the most valuable financial review that one 
can read. The variety and value of the subjects treated, as well as the 
high authority of your contributors, is really a marvel to me, and offers 
the greatest possible interest to anyone desiring to keep himself well 
posted in these matters.” 

10 





ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


How to Buy Lire Insurance. By Q. P. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

In this work a sharp distinction is made between insurance and in- 
vestment, the author stating that insurance is not investment, but pro- 
tection, and therefore has to be paid for. “Industrial” insurance is 
strongly condemned, and the other kinds are fully described and their 
comparative advantages explained with apparent impartiality. Con- 
trasting the cost of administering the savings banks and some of the in- 
surance companies, it is said: 

“The savings banks of New York State have more assets than the 
three greatest insurance companies. Their expenses in 1904 were 
$4,441,026. The expenses of the three largest life insurance compan- 
ies—the Equitable, the Mutual and the New York Life—were for 1904, 
$50,950,308. The number of their policyholders almost equals the num- 
ber of depositors in the New York State savings banks. The cost of 
management of each of the depositor’s accounts was $1.81. The cost of 
managing each policyholder’s account averaged $23.76.” 

A great deal of money is paid to insurance companies by people who 
do not need insurance, in the belief that they are wisely investing their 
savings. For those who require protection life insurance has obvious 
advantages; but for those who merely desire to invest their surplus earn- 
ings the savings bank offers superior attractions. 

The author has contributed much valuable information about a subject 
but little understood. Indeed, if those who so generously contribute to 
swelling the huge aggregate funds of the life insurance companies really 
knew what they were doing, the growth of the companies would not be 
so rapid as it has been. “How to Buy Life Insurance” is worthy of 
careful study by every present or prospective policyholder. It clearly 
upholds principles that cannot be disregarded if popular faith in life in- 
surance is to be maintained. 


Tue Pirratts or SprcuLation. By Thomas Gibson. Price, postpaid, 
$1.10. New York: The Moody Corporation. 
In a foreword to his book, Mr. Gibson says: “So great are the oppor- 
tunities offered by speculative changes, that, with proper methods and 
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self-control, the poor man cannot afford to overlook them.” This seems 
to be about the worst possible advice to the poor man, whatever it may 
be to others. If there is any one who ought to shun speculation it is 
the man of limited means. Even with the employment of proper 
methods, and the exercise of self-control, the chances of loss are such 
as no poor man can afford to take. For him there can safely be no such 
thing as speculation. He must be an investor purely until his accumu- 
lations put him in a different category. 

But for the well-to-do or the rich who can afford to take the risk of 
loss inseparable from speculation, Mr. Gibson has provided much sound 
and valuable information. He has clearly and admirably stated the 
principles that should govern operations in the market and has removed 
a number of popular misconceptions about speculation. In contending 
for the substitution of judgment based upon intelligent investigation in 
place of haphazard methods and “systems” in speculative trading, Mr. 
Gibson has given the speculator a valuable tip, which he should follow; 
but which, being a speculator, he probably will not. The man who can 
afford to speculate will get many excellent hints from “Pitfalls of Specu- 
lation,” while others cannot act upon any better advice than Punch’s to 
those about to marry—“don’t.” 


OpprenuetIM’s UniversaAL Interest Tastes. Compiled by Frederick 
Oppenheim. London: Effingham Wilson. 


These tables have been compiled to facilitate calculations of interest 
on bills of exchange, loans, accounts, ete. Calculations are given based 
both upon 360 and 365 days to the year, commencing at one-sixteenth 
per cent. a year and advancing by one-sixteenth per cent. up to six per 
cent. 


Forstes or THE Bencu. By Henry S. Wilcox. Price, $1.00. Chica- 
go: Legal Literature Co. 


The author defines judicial functions, and under the guise of various 
cognomens presents types of several kinds of judges. There is humor 
as well as sound sense in the book. 


Tue Tetier’s Tare. By Phil A. Rush. Price, $1.25. New York: 
The Knickerbocker Press. 


Mr. Rush has written an interesting story dealing with the embez- 
zling of a bank’s funds, the assumption of guilt by an innocent clerk, 
and the rewards which are properly supposed to appertain to self-sacri- 
fice. Incidentally a plan is given for making it difficult for a bank clerk 
to cover up irregularities in depositors’ accounts. 


CanapiAN AnNvAL Financiat Review. Compiled by W. R. Houston. 
Toronto: Houston’s Standard Publications. 


This is a carefully-revised presentation of facts relating to banks, 
railway, industrial and other corporations in the Dominion of Canada. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTANENTS - ) 


New York, November 3, 1906. 


HE DEMAND FOR MONEY has been the unsettling influence of 
the past month. The plan of the Secretary of the Treasury, put 
in operation on September 10 last, to encourage imports of gold, 

worked to the advantage of this country for a time. Its net result was 
the drawing of more than $43,000,000 gold from abroad, with enough 
more engaged to make a total of about $50,000,000 when all has arrived. 

In the month of September more than $29,000,000 gold net was im- 
ported, and for the nine months of the calendar year the gain in gold 
exceeds $75,000,000. October imports will probably bring the total to 
$100,000,000. Such an addition to the basis of our currency system, 
with the large increase that has taken place in bank-note circulation, ordi- 
narily would have been more than sufficient to guarantee easy money for 
some time to come. 

But the general activity in all lines of business and the great increase 
that has taken place in values of securities, commodities and real estate, 
to say nothing of particular lines of speculation, such as is now witnessed 
in mining properties, have pushed the demand for money even ahead of 
the supply, and at the present time there is no little uneasiness as to the 
future of money. 

After standing the drain of its gold for some time the Bank of Eng- 
land took heroic measures to check it. On October 11 it advanced its 
rate of discount to five per cent. At the next weekly meeting of the 
directors nothing more was done, but on the following day, Friday, the 
19th, it raised the rate to six per cent. Both the rate and the time of 
advancing it caused dismay. Six per cent. is the highest rate that the 
Bank of England has made since 18738, and only three times before in 
the last twenty years has the rate been even as high as six per cent. 
That rate was maintained from December 30, 1889, to February 20, 
1890; from November 7, 1890, to December 4, 1890, and from Novem- 
ber 29, 1899, to January 10, 1900. 

Rarely has the Bank of England made a change in its rate of dis- 
count except on Thursday, and when it has acted on some other day of 
the week there have been exceptional causes to require prompt action. 
On Tuesday, October 3, 1899, when the Boer War caused a panic, the 
rate was raised from 314 to 414 per cent., two days later, on October 5, 
to five per cent., and on November 29 following to six per cent. During 
the Baring troubles the Bank of England advanced its rate to six per 
cent. on Friday, November 7. Again, on Monday, December 30, 1889, 
when money was lending in New York at forty per cent., the Bank of 
England undertook to protect itself with a six per cent. rate. 
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The present emergency arose out of the drain of gold from two quar- 
ters—this country and Egypt. Between August 30 and October 18 the 
Bank of England had lost $45,000,000 of gold and the demand showed 
no sign of cessation. A large amount of loans had been made in London 
for New York and the Bank of England decided to discourage these 
loans. 

That the bank would take some action was not unexpected. The fol- 
lowing record of the reserve of the bank for each week of the current 
year shows in what position it was when it advanced its rate last month: 


Bank OF ENGLAND RESERVES. 


RESERVE RESERVE. RESERVF. 


Per Per Per 
Amount. Cent. Amount. Cent. Amount. Cent. 


£28,748,593 29.87 £33,795,396 43.70 £36,757,012 47.41 
29,797,%58 33.50 33,102,326 39.32 36,312,391 48.73 
30,975,515 42.89 32,504,720 38.76 37,033,197 50.07 
82,441,150 40.90 81,242.165 39.35 7,797,410 50.36 
32,761,730 42.52 31,601,725 41.46 38,514,765 51.05 

46.14 33,360,349 44.11 sept. 38,010,988 50.10 

45.92 33,672,822 43.90 é 35,045,706 47.85 
36,012,971 44.67 33,565,371 43.24 ma. 84,711,211 47.56 
87,263,884 43.18 = 34,767,926 47.38 = 2 34,022,166 42.83 
37,664,219 46.98 2 37,178,152 49.04 31,634,753 38.50 
38,112,003 47.55 28 37,567,502 47.44 29,119,163 35.45 
38,630,343 46.63 y 36,799,509 41.23 29,175,010 37.70 
38,450,218 45.12 2 48.45 2: 28,429,264 36.64 
37,175,809 45.28 49.17 Nov. 28,549,851 36.51 
85,011,655 44.10 5 87,189,724 48.12 | 








The reserves of the bank on October 18 were not as low as at the be- 
ginning of the year, but they were falling so rapidly that there was 
danger of going even below the minimum point of the year. On January 
4 the reserve was below £29,000,000 and the ratio was only 29.87 per 
cent. At that time the rate of discount was four per cent., and this 
rate was maintained until April 5, when it was reduced to 314 per cent., 
the reserve then being £37,000,000 and the ratio 45.28 per cent. On 
May 3 the rate was raised to four per cent., the reserve then being 
£32,000,000 and the ratio 38.76 per cent. On June 21 the rate was 


again lowered to 314 per cent., the reserve having increased to £37,000,- 
g p g 


000 and the ratio to 49.04 per cent. No further change was made in the 
rate until September 13, when it was restored to four per cent., but the 
reserve was then £35,000,000 and the ratio 47.85 per cent. When the 
five per cent. rate was made the reserve had fallen to £29,000,000 and 
the ratio was down to 35.45 per cent. At the close of the month the 
reserve was slightly lower, but the ratio was about one per cent. higher. 

The effect of the action of the Bank of England was temporarily to 
disturb the stock and money markets here. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announced that he would permit national banks to substitute $18,000,- 
000 of state, municipal and railroad bonds for Government bonds as 
security for public deposits, on condition that the Government bonds so 
released should be used as the basis of new bank circulation. The Sec- 
retary also required that at the same time application should be filed to 
retire the additional circulation betweeen March 15 and August 10 next 
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Advantage was taken of this offer of the Secretary and a considerable 
portion of the bonds substituted. About the same time the Secretary 
withdrew his offer to permit the deposit of securities against the with- 
drawal of gold in anticipation of gold imports. 

The September 28 circular of the Secretary authorized the deposit 
of $26,000,000 public funds in national banks, only $3,000,000 of which 
was allotted to New York banks. Some of the outside banks were un- 
able to comply with the terms of the offer and $4,500,000 additional was 
turned over to the banks here. Some of the outside banks also trans- 
ferred to New York correspondents a part of their allotment. 

The effort of the Secretary of the Treasury to give relief to the money 
market by extending the privilege to nationa] banks to substitute munici- 
pal bonds to the amount of $18,000,000 for Government bonds deposited 
to secure public deposits, on condition that the Government bonds should 
be used as a basis of new circulation, invites inquiry as to the present 
relation of the national banks with the Government. The expansion of 
bank circulation has been stimulated until it might well be questioned if 
it can go much further. 

On October 31 the national banks held Government bonds amount- 
ing to $539,653,180 as security for bank circulation, or more than fifty- 
eight per cent. of the entire bonded debt of the Government. They have 
$91,889,450 additional Government bonds now used as collateral to se- 
cure public deposits. Altogether about seventy per cent. of the entire 
Government bond issues is in use for circulation and Government de- 
posits. Of the $30,000,000 Panama bond issue the national banks hold 
$29,583,080, and out of the total issue of $595,942,350 of two per cent. 
bonds those institutions have $547,167,650. 

By replacing more of the Government bonds securing public deposits 
with municipal bonds, the banks might further increase their circulation, 
but at the present time they have $53,584,480 of state, city and railroad 
bonds deposited out of a total of $155,578,930. The national banks 
have $583,000,000 of notes outstanding and nearly $149,000,000 of 
Government deposits. Were these obligations based upon Government 
bonds exclusively, it would require the employment of more than eighty 
per cent. of the entire public debt. 

An additional point of interest is the position of the Government as 
regards its ability to make further deposits of public funds in the banks. 
The deposits have been larger at times than at present, but are not very 
far below the maximum record. The public debt statement of October 
$1 shows that the available cash balance on that date was $223,300,810, 
while the amount of money on deposit in national bank depositaries was 
$148,975,346, leaving $74,325,464 actually in the Treasury. This might 
not seem to be too large a balance for the Government to carry compared 
with average monthly disbursements of about $50,000,000, but the fact 
is to be noted that this balance is obtained by deducting $62,130,192 for 
disbursing officers’ balances. Instead of the balance in the Treasury 
being $74,000,000, therefore, it is in fact more than $136,000,000, and 
may be safely counted as at least $120,000,000, for rarely in the past 
eight years have the balances credited to disbursing officers fallen below 
$50,000,000, the lowest amount reported since October, 1898, being $48,- 
223,572 on June 30, 1905. 
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A study of the financial statements of the Government leads to the 
conclusion that the Treasury is in a much stronger position than it ap- 
pears to be. This is indicated in a comparison with fifteen years ago, 
as presented in the following table: 


UniteD StatTEs TREASURY ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


October 31, 1891. October 31, 1906. 
Certificates and notes $560,379.410 $1,103,897,869 
Bank note redemption fund 5,781,539 23,028,346 
Outstanding checks and warrants 8,407,288 13,826,941 
Post office and miscellaneous accounts.......... 4,815,258 5,449,089 
$574,383,495 $1,146,202,245 
$100,000,000 $150,000,000 
Disbursing omen’ cb cctnbndscnteccenes 26,474,844 62,130,192 
Surplus 39,671,920 223,300,810 
Total reserve, surplus and balances........  $166,146,764 $435,431,002 
Rs accaletescancncacnecneawcses $740,530,259 $1,581,633,247 


In fifteen years the assets have increased from $740,000,000 to 
$1,581,000,000. The largest increase in liabilities is $543,000,000 in 
certificates and Treasury notes, which now amount to $1,103,897,869, 
and against which the Treasury holds an equal amount of cash. The 
bank-note redemption fund has increased $17,000,000 and now exceeds 
$23,000,000. Increases in other current liabilities amount to $11,000,000. 


The Government has increased its reserve against legal tenders from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000. It charges itself with $62,000,000 for 
disbursing officers’ balances as compared with $26,000,000 in 1891, and 
still has a surplus of $223,000,000 or $183,000,000 more than it had 
fifteen years ago. Here is an aggregate fund ‘of $435,000,000, most 
of which is not likely to be drawn upon, or $269,000,000 more than was 
held in 1891. The Government has in hand sufficient to retire every 
dollar of its $346,000,000 legal tender notes and after leaving a suffi- 
cient sum to meet the drafts of its disbursing officers, still be able to 
apply some $50,000,000 to the payment of bonds maturing next year. 

In the following table is shown the growth of assets and liabilities 
of the Government yearly since 1896: 


GrowtTH SINCE 1896. 


LIABILITIES. 


Oct. 31. | Total Assets. ears . ar aaa poe Surplus. 
ertificates 2 ner 
| and Notes. Reserve. Liabilities, 


$836,676,221 $564,340,923 $100,000,000 $38,762,537 $133.572,761 

831,669,957 580,456,953 100,000,000 43.456,904 107, 756, 100 

933,249,397 553,631,933 100,000,000 79,379, 189 200.238.275 
1,025,155,849 656,664,903 100 000,000 79,05 9,406 189,391,540 
1,111,071,877 740,965,679 150,000,000 +3,101, = 137,008 032 
1,213,048,111 803,897,089 150,060,000 83,495,325 175,655,697 
1,302,695, 753 860,316,569 150,000,000 85,957,306 206,421,878 
1,391 ,066,907 919,843,869 150,000,000 92.5*5.635 228,637,402 
1,409,935,390 1,021,556,969 150,000,000 92,025,624 146,352,797 
1,338,792,535 | 1,009,384,969 150,000,000 97,592,278 131,815,288 
1,581 633,247 1,103,897,869 150,000,000 104,434,568 223,300,810 
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The surplus on October 31 was $223,000,000, the largest reported 
on the corresponding date in any year in the last eleven years, excepting 
only 1903, when it was $228,000,000. Another table here presented 
shows the amount carried in liabilities as “disbursing officers’ balances,” 
the effect upon the surplus were this item excluded and the amount held 
in banks and in the Treasury: 


SuRPLUS IN TREASURY AND BANKS. 





including . | : 
Disbursing —_ us ( Depositsin | Balance in United 
Officers Balances. “as Depositary Banks.| States Treasury. 





$157,288,250 $16,119,096 $141,169,154 
134,647,185 17,159,616 117,487,569 
259,149,861 014, 164,134,891 
246,423,138 82,050,939 164,872,199 
194,064,704 5 
281,185,771 
262'625,345 
291,577,320 124,247,479 
204,777,780 4 y 90.219,298 
191,326,745 2 125,600,433 
285,431,002 148,975,346 136,455,656 








The amount now charged for disbursing officers’ balances, $62,000,- 
000, is nearly the largest ever carried as a liability. If not so charged, 
the surplus would be $285,000,000. Of this amount, $136,000,000 is in 
the Treasury and nearly $149,000,000 in the national banks. This is 
in addition to the $150,000,000 gold reserve held in the Treasury. With 
the evidence of this large amount of money lying in the Treasury so in- 
disputable, it is not surprising that appeals for help are carried to Wash- 
ington whenever there is a period of stringent money. 

The effort further to expand bank circulation attracts attention to 
the increase that has already taken place in this form of currency. The 
last detailed statement of the national banks prior to the passage of the 
Act of March 14, 1900, which has been largely responsible for the ex- 
pansion of bank currency, showed that on February 13, 1900, the bank 
notes outstanding amounted to $204,912,546, while on September 4 last 
they had reached $517,964,511, an increase of $313,051,965, or 152.7 
per cent. The accompanying table shows the location of this circula- 
tion, by sections, on both dates and the increase for each section: 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








INCREASE. a 
Feb. 13,1900. | Sept. 4, 1906. | esrenss 


snot. || Per Cent. | Per Cent. 


— - 





New England $46,301,031 $59,597.31 $13,296,280 
Eastern 74,133,232 173. 116,352 98,983,120 
21,837,207 79,193,918 57,356,711 

49.5-9, 110 142,175,337 92,586,227 

8,675, 188 33,764,980 25,089,792 

4,376,778 29,762,263 25,385,485 

Island Possessions. .. 354.350 354,350 


ne ~ $204,912,546 $517,964,511 $313,051,965 


ry 
= 
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The largest increase is in the Eastern States, closely followed by the 
Middle Western States, each section gaining more than $90,000,000, 
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while the Southern States gained $57,000,000. The largest percentage 
of gain is in the Pacific States, 580 per cent.; the Western States next, 
with 289.2 per cent., and the Southern States third, with 262.6 per cent. 

The stock market was irregular at times during the month, but up 
to the close was generally firm. The political situation had little in- 
fluence upon the market, the feeling prevailing that the conservative 
element would predominate and elect Mr. Hughes Governor of New 
York State. 

Several increases in dividends gave evidence of the prosperity which 
many lines of industry are enjoying. The Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
creased its rate of dividend to seven per cent., the highest since 1884. 
It paid five per cent. until 1900, then increased to six per cent., and now 
is again on a seven per cent. basis. Atchison declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 21% cent., making the annual rate five per cent. This caused 
some disappointment, as it was expected that the rate would be made 
six per cent. Norfolk & Western increased its semi-annual dividend on 
the common stock to 214 per cent. Last December the rate was raised 
from three per cent. per annum to four per cent. Amalgamated Cop- 
per declared an extra dividend of one-half per cent. in addition to the 
regular 114 per cent. The railways are reporting increased earnings 
almost universally, but their employees are now demanding increased 
wages, and the Pennsylvania is reported to have conceded a ten per cent. 
advance. While the railroads admit the justice of increasing wages, 
the difficulty of readjusting them in the future to meet less favorable 
conditions is recognized as a serious problem. 

The iron and steel industries are showing further improvement. Pig 
iron production in September increased for the first time in any month 
since March. The United States Steel Corporation reported net earn- 
ings for the September quarter of $38,114,624, as compared with $31,- 
240,582 in 1905 and $18,773,932 in 1904. The unfilled orders amount 
to 7,936,884 tons, as against 5,865,377 tons in 1905 and 3,027,436 tons 
in 1904. 

The final returns of crop yield in 1906 show 740,000 ,000, bushels 
for wheat, an increase of 47,000,000 bushels over the previgus year. 
Corn is the largest crop ever raised, and is estimated at 2,770,000,000 
bushels, exceeding last year’s maximum yield by 62,000,000 bushels. 

Silver is advancing in price again and is now higher than at any 
previous time since 1893. 

Tue Money Marxket.—The month started in with money ruling at 
high rates, call loans touching nine per cent. on the first of the month. 
Until the middle of the month the tendency was towards an easier mar- 
ket, but a call from Canada for gold as a result of a defalcation in one 
of the banks of the Dominion, followed by an advance in the Bank of 
England rate of discount to six per cent., caused another sharp advance 
in money here. There was a subsequent decline, but on the last day of 
the month there was another advance, due to the approaching disburse- 
ments for interest and dividends on November 1. At the close of the 
month call money ruled at 6@9 per cent., with the majority of loans at 
7 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 3 per cent. as the 
minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 7 per 
cent. for sixty days, 644@7 per cent. for ninety days and 6 per cent. 
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for four months to six months, on good mixed collateral. For commer- 
cial paper the rates are 6@61% per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ en- 
dorsed bills receivable, 6@61% per cent. for first-class four to six months’ 
single names, and 614@7 per cent. for good paper having the same 
length of time to run. 


Money Rates in NEw YORK City. 








June 1. July 1, | Aw. 1. faa $. Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. 





| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Ber cent.| Per cent. Pa cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances ¥g | 234-6 | | 2 —%% 12 | 4%-—7 —9 
bay ~ A loans, banks and trust compa-} | P ls | . 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60, | 

days. 4—%/\4% 5 |: it — 7 - 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 

to 4 months 4—% | 4%-5 44-5 7—-%/|6 -7 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | | 

| reer | 444—5 > ae 6 —%| 6&— 4/6 — 
Commercial Py endorsed bills) } 

receivable, 60 to 90 days. 5 —%\5 —) | 546 % | 16 —7 64-7 |6 —% 
Commercial paper, -prime single| 

names, 4 to 6 months, 5 —%/5 —%) | 516— % | 6 —7 |6%-—7 |6 —% 
Commercial paper, good | 

names, 4 to 6 months 5-6 54-6 |6 — | %4— T4— 6%-—7 














New York Banxs.—More and more the weekly statements of the 
New York Clearing-House banks are coming to be looked upon as wholly 
misleading. In the two weeks following the advance in the Bank of 
England rate the loans of the local banks appear to have decreased 
nearly $30,000,000. It has been wholly impossible to explain this de- 
crease, or to reconcile it with such facts as are generally known. When 
the Bank of England decided upon this extraordinary course it was un- 
derstood that the purpose was to force a return to New York of loans 
held in London, which had become very large. Although loans to a 
considerable amount have thus been transferred, the New York banks 
report this large decrease. Some of the loans may have been shifted to 
the trust companies, and the high rate for money in New York has 
probably caused interior banks to take over a portion, but allowing for 
this there is still reason to believe that the statements do not disclose the 
actual situation. In the first three weeks of the month the banks re- 
ported an increase in loans of $31,000,000, so that this item at the end 
of October is $1,000,000 larger than it was a month ago. Deposits in- 
creased $28,000,000 in three weeks, but fell off $46,000,000 in the last 
two weeks. The surplus reserve is only about $3,000,000, while the 
total reserves have decreased $14,000,000. 


New York City BaAnks—ConpDlITION aT CLOSE oF EacoH WEEK. 





| l m | Sur ~ | Cireulo- , 
DATES. Loans. Specie. —, | Deposits. : tion, | Clearings. 








$75,173,800 $1, 031,838, 700 | $9,423,125 $45,749.200 $2,255,022,400 
73,207,200 | 1 ,050, they 000 000 | 13,624,400 | 46,154,800 -2. 101,120,110 
71,388,400 1,062 062, 6.200.950 | 46,471,700 | 2.054,023.160 
69,998,600 Lose 08 100 | 5,673,675 | 46,724,600 | 2,066,619,600 
69,35 38,600 | 1,015,824. °100 | 3,049, 775 | 49,024,700 | 1,973,259,510 


Oct. $1, 052,331, ee K-74 
. 13... 1,065,657,800 202,511,200 | 
* Bccl 7082/358,500 500 395.700 
“27.21! 11062'333,200) 194.349.600 
Nov. 3...) 1,052,790, 900 187,652,200 


cel 








DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON 


MONTH. 
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1904. 





Deposits. 





January 


February...... 


March.. 
April.. 


$866,178,900 
1,023,943,800 
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geesees 
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Surplus 
Reserve. 


$9,541,850 | 


19,913,425 | 
16,793,650 | 
8,539,075 


Surplus 
* Reserve. 


FIRST OF 


EACH 


Deposits, 





Sets 


SSBS 


ee 
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leekaetantae antl ebeanantenl 
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$13,683,425 
26,979,550 
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,651, 300 | 
1405. 100 


oer 


Se 


E255: 
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1906, 


841 


MONTH. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$4,292,575 
11,127,625 
5,008,755 
5,131,270 
10.367,400 
6, 816, 025 
12, 055,750 
18, 892,475 
2,869, 400 
12,540,350 
3,049,775 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; 


163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


loans, $1,146- 





Loans and 


Investments. Deposits. 


Deposit 
Legal ten-|, im Clear- 


ing-House 


Specie. 


der and 
bank notes. 


agents. 





Sept. 29 
Oct. 6. 
oe” 4 





$132,524,100 $139,132,500 
138,208,700 , 141,604,800 
133,599,800 | 141,499,100 
132,727,700 141,445,800 
132,580,000 140,084,600 


$5, 468,900 
5,325. 
5, 476,500 


5,463,200 7 
5,719,400; 7. 


7,507,600 
.800 r® 
7,771,600 


397,200 | 


521,400 
422,000 


$13,234,800 
14,912,400 | 
13,758,100 | 
14,016,500 
12,601,600 


Deposit in 
banks. 


$4,512,500 
5.000, Tv 


4,820,000 





other N.Y. 


4.744.700 | 
4,434,800 } 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


| * $4,059,325 


| *% 164,37 5 
+3°6 yon 


| #35 
* 4°843;350 








* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 





DATES. 


Loans, 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 
Tenders. 





ee rer 
_ 


Oct. 
a * 


$185,070,000 
185,316,000 
190,563,000 


$206,909,000 
216,608,000 
225,005,000 


$17,561,000 
17,914,000 
18,220,000 





Circulation, 


Clearings. 





$5,374,000 
4,946,000 
4,962,000 


$7, 


$138,860,000 
182,216,400 
180,566,500 


187.390.400 
171.039,100 


193,923,000 
192,460,000 


229,545,000 
222,686,000 


17,556,000 
18,629,000 


5,147,000 
4,975,000 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Lawful Money | 
Reserve. Circulation. | 


$56,608,000 | $14,285,000 
58,043,000 14,291,000 
61,033,000 14,178,000 
62,023,000 14,301,000 
59,863,000 14,288,(00 


Loans. Deposits. | Clearings. 


bocce esecseeseeses, $219,633,000 | $249,334,000 
222.879.000 252,91 7,000 

224,595,000 | 257,574,000 

225,800,000 | 262,133,000 

225, 836,000 | 259,252, 000 





$143,429,000 
165,030,400 
139,989,400 
162,260,200 
151,888,600 





Foreign Banxs.—The three principal European banks last month 
lost in the aggregate $58,000,000, of which the Bank of England lost 
$27,000,000, the Bank of France $11,000,000, and the Bank of Ger- 
many $20,000,000. The Bank of Russia gained $10,000,000. Com- 
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pared with a year ago all four of these banks hold less gold to the 
amount of $54,000,000, the loss being quite evenly distributed between 
them. 

GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKs. 





September 1, 1906. October 1, 1906. November 1, 1906, 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 











022,126 £28,549,851 
114,798,101 | £41,918,969| 112,515,430 
627,000} 10,542,000 27, 634, 
110,634,000 5,469,(. 00 | 112, 846, ou 
47,015,000 | 11,948,000 
15,278,000 | 24,642,000 | 15°315'000 
29,886,000 3,816,900 | 20,983,000 
Netherlands....... | 5,529,000 5,678,000 | 5,531,300 
Nat. Belgium | 8,466,000 1,748,000 | 3,252,000 
Sweden | | 8,879,000 


Totals.......... £406,5 282,711 |£396,124,827 | £105,747,869 |£387,381,581 |£101,414,694 


ren 
SSSR: 
3358283: 
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Foreign Excuance.—The sterling exchange market was strong 
early in the month, influenced by the easier money market in New York. 
The advance in rates of discount by the Bank of England and the Bank 
of Germany further strengthened exchange, but the sudden advance in 
call money here on October 17 brought about a drop. Another advance 
in the Bank of England rate turned sterling upward again. At the 


close of the month the market was irregular, but gold imports have been 
checked. 


Rates FoR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. | Prime Documentary 


WEEK ENDED. - wane | commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. . Long. 60 days. 


79% @ 4.80 | 4.79% @ 4.8 
8084 @ 4:80% 4.8044 @ 4.81 
"7914 @ 4.79% | 4.7816 @ 4.7 
8014 @ 4.80144 | 4.80 @ 4.81 











| 4.8015 @ 4.8025 | 4. : £400 @ 4.84 7 | 
4.8075 @ 4.8100 | 4. 4 8° 3U 
4.8015 @ 4.8025 | 4. 8 8610 
4.8060 @ 4.8075 | 4.85 8% 8675 
| 4.8060 @ 4.8085 8700 


4. 
| 4. 
25 | 4. 
mae 4.79% @ 4.81 








ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Each Monta. 








July. 1. Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. Oct. 1, 





Si 


Sterling Bankers—60 days 
Sight 
- = Cables....... 
- Commercial long 
Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris— Cable transfers..........| é 5.18%6— 
Bankers’ 60 days......... 214- 
sat Bankers’ sight 518%4— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ 
= Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.. 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 44 \ a — 42) 2654— 
Italian lire—sight... ............/ 5. 5.18% nani | * 101s | 517g — 


atatatet atetote 


14.80144— 34 
¥% | 4.8334-- 36 
4,83%—84_ 
-7934 
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eineiiceticetcos 
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Money Rates Asroap.—The Bank of England on October 11 ad- 
vanced its rate of discount from four to five per cent., and on Friday, 
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October 19, to six per cent., making an advance of 21% per cent. since 
September 13. The Bank of Germany, which advanced its rate from 
41% to five per cent. on September 18, followed it with another advance 
to six per cent. on October 10. No advance was made by the Bank of 
France, while it was rumored at the close of the month that the Bank 
of England might put its rate up to seven per cent. Discounts of sixty 
to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month were 57g¢@6 per 
cent., against 4144@41/, per cent. a month ago. The open market rate 
at Paris was 314, per cent., against 27% per cent. a month ago, and at 
Berlin and Frankfort 5144@5\% per_cent., against 454@454 per cent., 
a month ago. 


BanK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


| July 31, 1906. 06. | Aug. 31, 1906. Sept. 30,1906.| Oct. 31, 1906. 





Cuetetien (exc. wae post bills), £29,205,000 | £29,091,000 | £28,842,000 
Public deposits. . eee 16,566,000 ll, 326, 000 | 9,603,000 
Other deposits. ° 4 43,751,000 43, 196,000 40,085,000 
Government securities ‘ fi 4 patty 15,958,000 15,956,000 
Other securities............ ; 9, 33,584,000 33,421,000 
Reserve of notes and coin. i 29, 23,383,000 18,158,000 
Coin and bullion.... ae 7. 34,022,166 28,549,851 
Reserve to liabilities. oe - 51. J ioe” 42.83% 36.51% 
Bank rate of discount.. ‘ é 16 4% 6% 
Price of Consols (24% per ‘cen oe 1% 7% 8644 8535 
Price of silver per ounce 5 é - | 315¢d. 32d. 








Sitver.—There was a steady advance in the price of silver in Lon- 
don in the past month until it reached 32 9-16d. on October 29, the high- 
est price recorded since 1893. The closing price for the month was 
$2 7-16d., a net gain of 13-16d. since September 30. 


MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LonpDoN—1904, 1905, 1906. 





190k. | 1905. 1906. | 190, 2 1905. 1906. 
MONTH. | =r MonTnH. ~ = 
| High| Low. High| Low.) High) Low. || High! Low. Low. High| Low. 











J 1.) Tae | 25 | 28% | 27%, | 30% | | 27 267 
anuary Ys 14 Ys aod I m6 | 26% 


| A i Ht | 2556 | 28%% | 2755 | 27 

March.. 26 25% ta | 2548 | 30e% 26% 
25 24 Ly rth, | BUY, | 2956 | ~.| 20H 
25S | 254 | QT, | 2614 | 3136 | 30%, | Novemb’r 27,5 

26% | 25% | 2634 | 3lyzy | | oem 28. 








New York 


Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns id Mexican doubloons.. -- $15.55 $15.65 
r Mexican 20 pesos... -- 19.55 19.65 
Twenty francs “<a 4 GO eee 3.95 4.00 
Twenty marks.............0+0+ . < x Mexican dollars........... seeee «D445. 616 
Twenty-five pesetas.... .. | Peruvian soles. 49% 538% 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 A | Chilian pesos, 9 o 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was guesea at 327%,d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 703 @ 72c. Fine’ silver (Government 
assay), 7044 @72%c. The official price was 704c. 


GoveRNMENT ReveNves AND DispursEMENTS.—The expenditures of 
the Government in October were $1,000,000 less than in the same month 
last year, while the receipts were $6,700,000 larger. As a result a sur- 
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plus of $2,600,000 is shown this year, as compared with a deficit of 
$5,200,000 in 1905. Customs receipts were nearly $28,000,000 this 
year, as compared with nearly $26,000,000 in 1905, while internal reve- 
nue receipts were $24,700,000, an increase of $2,500,000. The princi- 
pal decrease in expenditures was $1,500,000 for the navy, while war ex- 
penditures increased $1,000,000. The receipts for the four months since 
July 1 are $19,500,000 larger than in 1905, of which $9,600,000 was in 
customs receipts. Expenditures during the same time decreased $3,700,- 
000. The excess of receipts this year is nearly $8,500,000, while for 
the same period last year there was a deficit of $14,700,000. 


UNITED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
Oct., Since Oct., Since 
Source. 1906. July 1, 1906. — — . ta ~- gan 
, On Te ~ ivil and mis 13,632, §,011,28 
Customs pie ngs $10,904,206 | we 11055,803 °42°481°688 
Internal revenue 24,730,121 90,177,021 | 8.131.448 33,004,307 


| 
Miscellaneous 4,735,987 16,623,913 | Indians................ 1,261,670 6,155,654 
pore 3 | Pensions...........+++. 10,123,864 46,091,170 
| Public works 6,367,877 24,999,298 
Es .cutkcene sosde $57,241,999 $217,045,639 | Interest............... 4,045,115 9,806,710 


Excess of receipts.. $2,624,211 $8,495,524 | Total 


Unitep States Pustic Dest.—The total interest and non-interest 
bearing debt is practically the same as it was a month ago, and the net 
balance in the Treasury was increased only about $2,000,000, the total 
debt less cash in the Treasury being reduced about the same amount. The 


Unitep States Pusiic DEBT. 





|Aug. 1, 1906. Sept. 1, 1906.) Oct. 1, 1906. | Nov. 1, 1906. 





Interest- peering debt: | 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.......| $595, 942 850 $595,942, 350 | $595,942,850 | $595,942,350 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent | 116,755,150 116,755, 350! 116,755,450 116,,55,550 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 26, "230 26,120 26, 25,990 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 63, 945, 460 63,945,460 | 3,945 63,945,460 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent.)......... oo 26,974,200 30,000,00 30, 600,000 


Total interest-bearing debt..... erccce} -— 090 | $922,138.880 | $925,159,200 $922 558 250 
Debt on which interest has ceased | 1,126,375 1,126,375 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and old demand notes 346,734,298 | 346,734,298 | 346,734,298 
National bank note redemption acct. . ry 935.011! 44,195,967 45,574,178 
Fractional currency } 6,865, 957 | 6, 865,237 | 6,866,237 


Total non-interest bearing debt. $397, 335, 067 $397, 795, 503 $399, 173,713 | $399,189, 719 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,293,820,742) 1,321,055,258 | 1,325,459,289 | 1,325.472,174 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in! | | 
the Treasury : 
Gold certificates 563,984,869 569,739,869) 581,740,869) 619,617,869 
Silver certificates. .........ccccccseoroes 477,637,0L0 481,392,000 | 478,562,000; 477,368,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 7,232,000 7,129,060 7,021,000 | 6. 912, “000 


Total certificates and notes........... $1,048,853,869 $1, 058,260,869 |$1,067,323,8€9 $1,103,897, 869 
Aggregate debt 2°342'674.611 | 2/379,316,127 | 2,392.783.158 | 2.429,370,043 
Cash in the Treasury: | 

TOGH) CRUD GERBER. c.ccccscccsccesecsocses 1,478,763,.231 | 1,516,178,999 | 1,546,307,374 | 1,581,683,2 
Demand liabilities....... cciidateesenteean 1,153,799,289 | 1,165,492,124 | 1,175,094,278 | 1, "208,332. io 


 $319.963,941 | $350,686,875 | $371,213,C96 | $373,300,810 
150,000.010 ~ 150,000,000 | ~ 150,000,000 000 
169,963,941 | 200,686,875 | 221,213,096 | 223,300,810 


$319.963,941 | $350,686,875 | $371,213,096 | $373,800,810 
973,856,801 | ~ 970,368,383 | 954,246,193 | 952,171,264 
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item showing the greatest change, however, is gold certificates, the in- 
crease in which was about $38,000,000. The issue of these certificates 
has been increased $60,000,000 since July 1. There are now $1,103,- 
000,000 of gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes outstanding 
and in addition other liabilities amounting to $104,000,000, against 
which the Government holds in the Treasury cash dollar for dollar. The 
total assets of the Treasury amount to $1,581,000,000, of which $150,- 
000,000 is a reserve fund to secure legal-tender notes outstanding, and 
$223,000,000 is a balance over and above all current liabilities. These 
cash assets have increased $110,000,000 since July 1. 

Foreign Trape.—The statistics of foreign trade movements for Sep- 
tember show that the exports of merchandise are increasing to record- 
breaking figures again. The total for the month was almost $139,000,- 
000, an increase of $3,000,000 over that of September last year, which 
made the record for that month. The increase over August is $9,000,- 
000 and over July $27,000,000. The imports were $3,000,000 less than 
in August, but about $300,000 more than in September last year, thus 
making a new record for September imports. The excess of exports for 
the month is $36,664,537, which is larger than in 1905, but smaller than 
in 1904 and 1901. The exports for the nine months ended September 
30 are valued at $1,238,000,000, an increase over 1905 of $136,000,000. 
Imports for the same time were $948,000,000, an increase of $75,000,- 
000. The net balance of exports is $290,000,000, or $60,000,000 more 
than in 1905, and larger than for any other year since 1901. In the 
latter year the balance was nearly $400,000,000. The most striking 
feature of the foreign trade statement is the net imports of gold in Sep- 
tember, which exceeded $29,000,000. This makes the net imports for 
the nine months about $76,000,000. The exports of silver are falling 
off, the net shipments in September being only $340,725, against $1,687,- 
000 in the same month last year. 


EXPorRTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE. | 
ew ——— 2 —__| Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 


Exports. Tmports. | Balance. | 








$106,989,926 368, 826,813 Exp., om. 163,113 Imp., * oy 069 Exp., $2,639,456 
33,500,048 451.101 


121,236,384 7,736,346 | 2,236,396 
110,364,840 a; 816.642 ie 281548,198 “* : 186, phd 5 680 776 
134,265,424 | 84,124,975 * * 50,140,449“ 1 496,58 “ 1,375,739 
135,983,816 | 101,987,330) ** 33,996,486 = 130,7 a 1,687,454 
138,950,930 102;286,393 | | ** 36,664,537, “* 29'141'010 $s "340,725 


1,046,319,267 | 646,477,569 Exp., 399,841,698 Exp., 2,719, 47 3 Exp., 18,996,785 
3, 165,484 702,149,643 241,015,841 “* 089,827 | “ 16,876,695 
989,276, 471 | 758,798,236 | ‘* 230,478,235) * 896,17 . 8,282,166 
985,468,881 | 751, '394.339 |“ 234,074,542 9345 ,2% “© 19,452,+69 
1,102,551,375 872.272.528 | * 230,278,847 2.338.319 | ** —14,936.212 
1,238,277,400 | 947,985,187 | ‘* 290,842,213 Imp., 75,973,949 | ** 12,456,243 














NationaL Banx Circvration.—On October 31 the amount of na- 
tional bank notes in circulation was $583,171,985, an increase for the 
month of $9,268,877. Practically all this increase is based upon Gov- 
ernment bonds, the increase in which was nearly $9,000,000. Of the 
total circulation nearly $53,000,000 is based on Government bonds and 
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$46,000,000 on lawful money deposited to retire circulation. There 
was an increase of about $19,000,000 in bonds held to secure Govern- 
ment deposits, while the increase in miscellaneous securities used as col- 
lateral for these deposits was $24,000,000. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





July 31, 1906. Aug. 31,1906. Sept. 30,1906, Oct. 31,1906. 


Total amount outstanding $561,481,045 $569, 852,303 $573,903,108 $583,171, 985 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds 516,573,399 524, 439,160 527,768,924 536, 933, 169 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 44,907,646 45,413,143 46,134,184 46, 238, 816 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 19,482,850 21,508,250 25,124,650 
Four per cents, of 1925 8,544,200 4,446,100 4.602.100 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918 | j 2,505,120 2,526,340 3,273,700 
Two per cents. of 1930 492,568,300 490,920,000 492,170,650 
Panama Canal 2 per cents | 8,843,560 12,371,580 14,482,000 


°$526,944,030  $530,772,270 $539,653, 180 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9,022,200; 4 per cents. of 1925, $6,877,550; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $5,- 
891,700; 2 per cents. of 1930, $54,997,000; Panama Canal 2 per cents, $15,101,000: District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $778,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,526,000; Philippine loan, $7,801,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds. $53,584,480; a total of $155,578,930. 


Money 1n CircuLation In THE Unitrep States.—An increase of 
$54,750,000 in the amount of money in circulation is reported for the 
month of October, all kinds of money excepting silver certificates and 
Treasury notes taking part in the gain. There were $34,000,000 of gold 
certificates put out and $10,000,000 of national bank notes. The per 
capita of circulation was raised to $33.68, an increase for the month of 
sixty cents. 

Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Aug. 1, 1906.| Sept. 1, 1906. Oct. 1, 1906. | Nov. 1, 1906. 





Gold coin sgeeaiaien $675,979, | $684, 288, 074 | $687,685,761 
Silver dollars.... al 77,115,655 81,662,707 | 
Subsidiary silver | 116,091,510} —120,2787648 
Gold certificates 519, | 641,857,929| 575, 958, 419 

. | : 474,338,310 | 473. 419,449 
Treasur: 2 252 6,988,562 | 6,894,518 
United § 459, 342,858,598 | 344,516,149 
National bank notes. oat 497, 295,66! | 564,148,004 |  574,522374 


..| $2,757 B49,488 |$2,766,013,200 |$2,812,199.604 |$2, 866,882,786 
Population of United States 84,779,000 |" 84.897.000 |" "85,014,000, 85,131,000 
Circulation per capita $32.52 | $82.59 | $33.08 | $33.68 














Suppty or Money 1n tue Unitep States.—The stock of money in 
the country was increased in October nearly $40,000,000, of which 
$27,000,000 was in gold, nearly $4,000,000 in fractional silver, and 
$9,000,000 in national bank notes. 


SupPpLy oF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STArTEs. 





Aug. 1,1906. | Sept. 1, 1906.| Oct. 1, 1906. | Nov. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion ...... ccccee ‘$1, pmyoty 494 $1,507,503,849 '$1,599, 840,778 ‘sl, 566,619,131 


Silver dollars..... 4 568,250,855 | 368, 250, 855 | 568,250, B55 | 568,251,530 
Subsidiary silver ‘ yon 7.802, 471 118,808, 475 | 120, 056.7 123,785,299 
United States notes.. ° .| 846,681,016 346,681, 1016 | 346,681, "O16 | | 346, 681, "016 
National bank notes.. : ‘| 561,481,045 589, 852, 308 | 573. 903, 108 | 583, 171, "985 


Mss nncvcavsescesesconccsssecsees - $3,089, 821, 881 $3,111,096,498 ‘5.48 702.552 $8.08, 508,961 
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Money 1N THE Unrrep States Treasury.—By depositing in the 
national banks part of its surplus the United States Treasury shows a 
decrease of $15,000,000 in its net holdings of money for October. The 
net gold held was reduced $20,000,000. 


MoneEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Aus. 1, 1906. | Sept. ; 1906. | Oct. 1, 1906. | woo. 1, 1906. 








Gold coin and bullion sei0. 626, = $831,324,335 | | $85,572,704 $878,932,370 
Silver dollars 489,312,246 | 486,588,148  484.645,062 
Subsidiary silver.... 5,408,943 4,055,285 3,506,651 
United States notes. 1221" rey 7,952,170 | 3,822,418 2) 164,867 

12,983,507 10,556,637 9,755,104 8,649,611 


Total '$1,339,793,506 $1,34 344, 554, 331 $1, 359,793, 659 $1, 377.8 898, 561 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 

outstanding 1,007,321,063 | 1,000,871,132 | 1,023,194,801 | 1,056,272,386 

Net cash in Treasury $332, 472,443 $344, 183, 199 $336,598,858 | $321, 626, 175 





BANKS AND BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


N September 4, 1906, there were in active operation 6,137 national 

O banking associations with authorized capital of $839,934,775, of 

which $835,066,796 has been paid in. The surplus and undivided 

profits aggregated $670,814,981; circulation outstanding, $517,964,511; 
individual deposits, $4,199,938,310. 

The principal resources were as follows: Loans and discounts, 
$4,298,983,316; United States bonds on deposit to secure circulation, 
$524,036,980; United States bonds on hand and with the Treasurer to 
secure public deposits, $109,850,438; specie, $464,437,290; legal tender 
notes, $161,575,120; aggregate resources, $8,016,021,066. 

Reports relative to the condition of 11,852 State and other banks on 
or about June 30, 1906, have recently been compiled under the direction 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and include returns from 8,862 State 
banks, 742 loan and trust companies, 1,319 savings banks, and 929 pri- 
vate banks and bankers. The aggregate resources of institutions of this 
character amount to $10,363,350,846, the principal items of which are 
as follows: Loans and discounts, $5,656,832,201; stocks, bonds and other 
investments, $2,790,159,501; cash, $334,938,185; capital stock, $739,- 
163,401; surplus and undivided profits, $893,679,524; deposits, $8,159,- 
894,029. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 








HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YoRK. 





|| BANKING AND FINANCIAL / 
NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The certificate of incorporation of 
the New Netherlands Trust Company of 
New York was filed with the State 
Banking Department on October 320. 
The institution is to have a capital stocix 
of $1,000,000. The directors are: 
jamin Altman, George B. Case, Thomas 
Cockran, Jr., E. C. Converse, Henry P. 
Davison, Thomas W. Lamont, Edgar L. 
Marston, Gates W. McGarrah, George 
W. Perkins, William H. Porter, Seward 
Prosser, Daniel G. Reid, John F. 
Thompson, Albert H. Wiggin, of New 
York City. 


—New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks has mapped 
out a lot of interesting and valuable 
work for the winter. Professor Joseph 
French Johnson, dean of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University, will give six lectures 
on “The History of Finance and Bank- 
ing in the United States;” Prof. Thomas 
Moore, of the College of New York, will 
lecture on ‘‘Bank Reserve;”’ Prof. W. H. 
Lough, of New York University, will 
lecture on ‘“‘Panics, Their Causes and 
Conditions Favorable to Them;” Prof. 
Oren R. Judd, of the New York Uni- 
versity and the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, will lecture on the ‘‘Trust 
Department.’’ April 11, 1907, has been 
set aside for a debate among Chapter 
members, 

Newton D. Alling, of the Nassau 
Bank, and R, P. Kavanagh, of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank, are president and secre- 
tary of the Chapter. 


—The Clearing House transactions 
for the year ended September 30, accord- 
ing to the report submitted at the an- 
nual meeting on October 2, were the 
largest on _ record. They amounted 
altogether to $107,721,586,115. The ex- 
changes for the year were $103,754,100,- 
091, also a new high record, and com- 
paring with exchanges of $91,879,318,369 
in 1905 and $59,672,796,804 in 1904. The 
balances for the year were $3,832,621,023, 
as against $3,953,875,974 in the previous 
year. 

The largest daily transactions on 
record were those of January 3, with 
exchanges of $686,844,890 and balances 
of $25,622,145, a total of $712,467,035. 


Ben- — 


The largest balances of any day were 
$42.331,709 on October 3. The smallest 
transactions on any one day were 
$151,089,119 on August 6, on which day 
the exchanges, $143,848,416, were also 
the smallest of the year. March 19 
was the low day for balances with but 
$5,429,765. 

Alexander Gilbert, president of the 
Market and Fulton National Bank, was 
elected president of the association, and 
Albert H. Wiggin, vice-president of the 
Chase National, was chosen secretary, 
William Sherer and William J. Gilpin 
were reelected manager and assistant 
manager, respectively. The following 
were appointed members of the clearing 
house committee: James Stillman, 
president National City Bank; J. Ed- 
ward Simmons, president Fourth Na- 
tional Bank; Richard Delafield, president 
National Park Bank; James T. Wood- 
ward, president Hanover National Bank; 
William A. Nash, president Corn Ex- 
change Bank. 


—R. N. Oakman and others have been 
authorized to organize the Madison 
Square National Bank, capitalized at 
$200,000. 


—The increase of the stock of the 
Lincoln Trust Company of New York 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, which went 
into effect October 1, will be appreciated 
by the clients of this company as an 
additional safeguard, inasmuch as under 
the laws of the State of New York the 
capital of trust companies must be in- 
vested in United States bonds, bonds of 
the State of New York, certain munici- 
pal bonds or first mortgages of a valua- 
tion not in excess of sixty per cent. 

The Lincoln Trust Company now has 
a capital of $1,000,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of over $1,000,000, thus 








Burlington Trust Company 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Assets . . - « « « $3,500,000 
EDWARD WELLS . . . . President 
B. B. SMALLEY . . Vice-President 
HENRY L. WARD... . Treasurer 
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offering, besides increased protection to 
deposits, increased banking facilitics 
to the more substantial mercantile ele- 
ment of the community. The Lincoin 
Trust Company began business in 1902, 
and in its last report to the Banking 
Department showed deposits in excess 
of $21,000,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The National Union Bank, of Rock 
Hill, S. C., is one of the largest banks 
in upper South Carolina. It was one 
of the first banks in tne state to make 
a flat rate of six per cent. to its cus- 
tomers. In addition to being under Gov- 
ernment supervision the bank employs 
expert accountants to make a careful 
examination of the bank once a year. 
W. J. Roddey, the president, has been 
in banking all his business life, and the 
other officers have also had extensive 
experience in local banks, 


—On September 16 the Mississipi 
Bank and Trust Co., of Jackson. re- 
ported: Loans and discounts, $383.- 
852.68; cash and sight exchange, $914.- 
375.31; capital. $100.000; surplus ard 
profits, $27,598; deposits, $299,365. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—FEarly in the new year the Rockford 
(Il.) National Bank will remove into 
its new building now in course of con- 
struction. The bank will occupy the 
corner rooms, covering a space 36x4s 
feet. New vaults and safety d posit 
boxes and all other necessaries of 
modern bank equipment. will be in- 
stalled. 


—F. L. Bramble, Public Examiner of 
South Dakota. furnishes the following 
comparative figures relating to the 
banks of that state other than national: 


1899 1906 Increase 
Loans & 
disc’ts 
Cash and 
exch’ge 
Surplus & 
undiv’d 
profits 
Deposits 


$6,464,252 $22,203,029 $15,738,777 


3.145,393 9,993,842 6,848,449 


209.319 
8,651,859 


2,101,232 
28,750,369 


1,891,913 
20,098,516 


—An ‘increase of $9,790,690 in deposits 
betwe n May 17 and September 4 is the 
showing made by the 510 savings and 
255 state banks of Iowa, according to 
Auditor of State Carroll’s summary of 
their reports. 

In the state and savings banks alone 
the deposits now amount to $179,400,437. 
There has been a total increase in de- 
posits of state and savings banks in 
the past year of $27,841,285, and an in- 
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crease of sixty-four in the number of 
banks within the year. Their reserve 
is now 23.7 per cent., which is an in- 
crease of about 2 per cent. as compared 
with May 17. 

Twenty Iowa state and savings banks 
have more than $1,000,000 deposits each, 
and more than a dozen others have 
nearly $1,000,000. 


—From September 1, 1904, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1906, the period covered by the 
recent report of State Bank Commis- 
sioner Royce, there were 156 banks 
organized in Kansas, having an aggre- 
gate capital of $2,094,800. Total de- 
posits of all classes of banks in the 
State are now over $140,000,000, an in- 
crease of $10,000,000 in six months. 


—Success is attending the new Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Bank, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., which opened for 
business on July 23 last. Deposits on 
October 25 amounted to $500,000. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—San Francisco bank clearings con- 
tinue to increase over the figures for 
1905, despite the great calamity of 
April 18, 


—In the near future, the Canby (Ore- 
gon) Bank and Trust Co. will occupy 
its new building, which is now being 
constructed. The building is of stone 
with tile flooring and interior finishings 
in solid oak. A fire and burglar-proof 
vault will be an important part of the 
equipment, 


—The Américan National Bank di- 
rectors at their last meeting unanimous- 
ly approved the plan then pending be- 
fore the clearing house association, pro- 
viding for the employment of a bank 
examiner to examine, from time to time, 
members and banks clearing through 
members of the association. 


—George S. Brooke and officers of the 
Fidelity National Bank of Spokane, 
Washington, recently entertained their 
employes at ‘a million dollar dinner’ to 
commemorate the reaching of the $1,- 
000,000 mark in deposits. Mr. Brooke 
presided and made an address covering 
the history of the bank during its 
twenty-four years, Addresses were also 
made by Thomas H. Brewer, D. K. Mc- 
Pherson. James C. Cunningham, A. W. 
Lindsay, E. R. Anderson, Jolin A. Hurd 
and Lamont Barnes. Others present 
were Cyrus Cooper, A. CC. Longshore, 
Lynn Morrill, Joseph Shields, Miss 
Holcomb and R. W. Coblontz. 


—Bank clearings in Spokane for ten 
months and twelve days this year ex- 
ceed by almost $2,000,000 the record for 
the entire twelve months of 1905, when 
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the figures were $164,099,042. The in- 
crease so far in 1906 is $41,168,039 more 
than in the entire year 1904. Should 
the same ratio of increase continue the 
rest of this year the clearings will ex- 
ceed $200,000,000 in 1906. The clear- 
ings for Oct. 12 were $1,193,837, the 
highest since May 7. Business is better 
than ever before and the bankers of 
Spokane are highly pleased with the 
increase. 


CANADA. 


—The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
announces new branches at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario; Kamsack, Saskatchewan; 
Kingston, Ontario; Lashburn, Saskatch- 
ewan; Lindsay, Ontario, and Norwood, 
Manitoba. 

This bank has $10,000,000 capital, $4,- 
500,000 surplus, $58,871 undivided profits 
and $74,373,490 deposits, 


IDAHO BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Members of the Idaho State Bankers’ 
Association met in Sanders’ hall at 
Coeur d’Alene, Oct. 12 and 13, under 
the presidency of B. F. O'Neill of Wal- 
lace, who gave them a royal welcome, 
which was supplemented by the keys 
of the thriving city presented by Mayor 
R. W. Collins and greetings by the 
Coeur d’Alene Clearing House Associa- 
tion by Boyd Hamilton, also a welcome 
by J. C. White, president of the Coeur 
d’Alene Commercial Club. Many bank- 
ers from Spokane and other towns and 
cities in the Inland Empire were in 
attendance, and the convention was 
declared to have been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Boise was selected as the place 
for the next convention on May 21, 


1907, and these officers were elected for 
the year: President, A. B. Moss, Pay- 
ette; vice-president, F. W. Kettenbach, 
Lewiston; secretary, A. K. Steunenberg, 
Caldwell; treasurer, M. B. Gwinn, Glenns 
Ferry. Executive committee, the fore- 
going officers and D. W. Stanrod, Po- 
eatello; J. E. Clinton, Boise; E. M. 
Shelly, Weiser; D. E. Thomas, Lewis- 
ton; Charles E. Patton, Moscow; F. R. 
Johnson, Wallace; Boyd Hamilton, 
Coeur d’Alene. 

Banking legislation came in for a 
great deal of discussion and a commit- 
tee composed of these men was named 
to gather suggestions for use at the 
next convention: F. W. Kettenbach, W. 
S. Bruce, F. R. Coffin, T. N. Brewer 
and W. W. Brown. 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD. 


Capt. J. T. Jones, President of the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company, 
writes as follows regarding the storm 
which swept over parts of the South 
late in September: ‘‘The ships in Gulf- 
port harbor sustained no injury. Gulf- 
port harbor, piers and the channel sus- 
tained no injury that $300 to $500 will 
not repair. We had in the harbor seven 


steamships and ten or fifteen sailing 
vessels, which we were loading as usual 
the following day. The Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad sustained no damage 
worth mentioning, except that trees 
were blown across the track in many 
places, breaking down our telegraphic 
communication. Our trains were de- 
layed but a few hours while the trees 
were removed from the rails.” 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE. 


** One of the costliest wastes in your 
business is the waste of time,” says ar 
attractive circular issued by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
which proceeds to give a striking illus- 
tration by showing two columns of like 
figures—one, containing several erasures 


and .corrections, written and added in 
the old way by an eight-dollar-a-week 
clerk, the other done by the same man 
with a Burroughs. It is stated that 
there is a difference of seven and a 
half minutes in the time, and there is 
no comparison between them in the 
style and neatness of the work. 


AN EVIDENCE OF SOUTHERN PROSPERITY. 


Messrs. Fisk & Robinson, of New York 
city, have furnished The Bankers’ 
Magazine with a synopsis of the 
annual report of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad for the year ending 
June 30, which affords an evidence of 


the continued prosperity of the country 
tributary to the road. The net earn- 
ings for the year were $681,667, an in- 
crease of $201,512 over 1905. By the 
completion of the Columbia Division, 
fifty-six miles is added to the previous 
mileage of the road, 
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BROADWAY 


BRANCHES 


36 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus, 


95 GRESHAM ST , LONDON, E. C. 


$12,500,000.00 


STATEMENT, CLOSE OF BUSINESS, AUGUST 6, 1906 


ASSETS 
Cash . . «+ + $9,210,933.62 
Stocks and Bonds . 10,110,938.64 
Bonds and Mortgages 3,123,378.03 
Loans... . « 47,201,358.98 
Interest . . « 407,718,18 


$70,054,327.45 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . » $2,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . « 


Accrued Taxes. . . 
EE 6. og ek Se 


10,534,998.88 
130,000.00 
322,301.11 


Deposits. 6 ss 57,067,027.46 


$70,054,327.45 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES T. BARNEY W. H. LEUPP 
JAMES CAMPBELL EMERSON MCMILLIN 
W. H. CHESEBROUGH JOS. J.O°'DONOHUE, Jr. 
JOHN D. CRIMMINS HOSMER B. PARSONS 
JAMES M. DONALD MARSDEN J. PERRY W.K. VANDERBILT, JR. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH FRANK H. PLATT WARNER VAN NORDEN 
H. B. HOLLINS E. CLIFFORD POTTER P. A. B. WIDENER 
JAMES S. KUHN JOHN J. RIKER B. F. YOAKUM 
FRANK R. LAWRENCE GEORGE R. SHELDON 


HENRY F. SHOEMAKER 
SAMUEL SPENCER 
OAKLEIGH THORNE 
ROBERT B. VAN CORTLANDT 


TS a TT I IAT TOS 
OFFICERS 
OAKLEIGH THORNE, PRESIDENT 


JOHN D. CRIMMINS, Honorary VICE-PRESIDENT 
Ww. H. Leupp, lst Vice-Pres. HEMAN DOWD, 2d Vice-Pres. H. B. FONDA, Treas. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Sec. FRANK L. HILTON, Asst. Sec, CARLETON BUNCE, Asst. Sec. 
W. J. ECK, Asst. Sec. JOHN G. Boston, Solicitor. FRANK W. BLACK, Auditor 

Accounts of banks, bankers, individuals, firms and 

corporations solicited on most favorable terms 


Acts as executor, administrator, receiver, trustee, also as registrar and transfer agent 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Citizens’ National Bank, East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa.; by J. H. Leibenguth, et 
al. 

First National Bank, Gary, Ind.; by T. 
T. Snell, et al. 

American National Bank, Shreveport, 
La.; by S. W. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Pine River, Minn.; 
by Chas. W. LaDu, et al. 

First National Bank, Greenfield, IIll.; by 
John R. Sheffield, et al. 

First National Bank, Fruita, Colo.; by 
W. A. Merriell, et al. 

Copelan National Bank, Greensboro, Ga.; 
by E. A. Copelan, et al. 

Gregory National Bank, Gregory, S. D.; 
by John D. Haskell, et al. 

First National Bank, Mays Landing, N. 
J.; by Charles D. Makepeace, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Cross Plains, 

Texas; by Fred Lane, et al. 

First National Bank, Virden, Ill.; by J. 
P. Henderson, et al, 

Fremont County National Bank, Canon 
City, Colo.; by M. S. Raynolds, et al. 

First National Bank, Carthage, Ohio; 
by W. T. S. Blackburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Exeter, Cal.; by 
E. J. Norcross, et al. 

Mercantile National Bank, Evansville, 
Ind.; by Henry C. Murphy, et al. 








IF YOU WANT to 
SELL YOUR BANK 
GET ON THE “LIVE WIRE” 


Chas E. Walters, No. 8 Scott St., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., ‘‘the bank 
man,” buys and sells banks every- 
where, regardless of location or 
size. Negotiations without pub- 
licity. References furnished. Ask 
for a copy of ‘‘ The Confidential 
Banker.” 


Canaan National Bank, Canaan, Conn.; 
by J. H. Roraback, et al, 

First National Bank, Emma, Texas; by 
L. T. Lester, et al. 

Madison Square National Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; by R. N. Oakman, et al. 

First National Bank, Richwood, W. Va.; 
by J. W. Oakford, et al. 

Boston National Bank, South Boston, 
Va.; by D. L. Traynham, et al. 

Farmers & ‘Traders’ National Bank, 
Clearfield, Pa.; by W. T. Hill, et al. 

First National Bank, Sunnyside, Wash.; 
by C. M. Scott, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo.; by Edward S. Lewis, et al. 

Bloomington National Bank, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; by James K. Neck, et al. 

Corning National Bank, Corning, N. Y.; 
by James C. Hood, et al. 

Nixon National Bank, Reno, 
by Geo. S. Nixon, et al. 

Corona National Bank, Corona, 
by W. J. Pentlow, et al. 

First National Bank, Tuttle, I. T.; by 
John A. Daugherty, et al. 

First National Bank, LaHarpe, IIl.; by 
John H. Hungate, et al. 

First National Bank, Schleswig, Iowa; 
by L. Cornwell, et al. 

Zollarsville National Bank, Zollarsville, 
Pa.; by Robert W. Murell, et al. 

First National Bank, Jefferson, N. C.; 
by T. C. Bowie, et al. 

First National Bank, Dunellen, 
by Peter W. Grakeley, et al, 


Nevada; 


Cal.; 


N. J.; 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8375—Lawton National Bank, Lawton, 
Okla.; capital, $50,000; Pres., P. T. 
Benbow; Cashier, T. H. Dunn; Asst. 
Cashier, A. E. Long. 

8376—People’s National Bank, Elkins, 
W. Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Thomas J. Arnold; Vice-Pres., 
Richard Chaffey; Cashier, J. T. Lin- 
gamfelter, 

8377—National Bank of Riverside, Riv- 
erside, Cal.; capital, $100,000; Pres., A. 
Aird Adair; Vice-Pres., H. A. West- 
brook; Cashier, W. W. Phelps; Asst. 
Cashier, J. B. Neel. 

8378—First National Bank, Chaska, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. G. 
Lund; Vice-Pres., Mathias H. Muyres; 
Cashier, P. H, Simons; Asst. Cashier, 
O. N. Hoel. 
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8379—Farmers’ National Bank, Tbilene, 
Kans.; capital, $50,000; Pres., R. M. 
White; Vice-Pres., Edward E. Haz- 
lett. 

8380—Hazelhurst National Bank, Hazel- 
hurst, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
John M. Blair; Vice-Pres., S. C. Beers; 
Cashier, C. E. Stimmel, , 

8381—Second National Bank, Towson, 
Md.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Thomas 
W. Offutt; Vice-Pres., Elmer J. Cook 
and Harrison Tider; Cashier, Thomas 
J. Meads. 

8382—First National Bank, Belleville, N. 
J.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Erwin R. 
Graves; Vice-Pres., J. F. Emanuel, 
Emil C. Mertz and Richard P. Scaine; 
Cashier, John F. Bowne. 

8383—German National Bank, Johnson, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Peter 
Berlet; Vice-Pres., J. F. Holtgrewe; 
Cashier, Louis J. Lintz. 

8384—People’s National Bank, Jones- 
ville, Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
P. Albert; Vice-Pres., D. C. McClure; 
Cashier, Jno. W. Hyatt. 

8885—Central City National Bank, Cen- 
tral City, Neb.; capital, $40,000; Pres., 
T. B. Hord; Vice-Pres., Geo. P. Bis- 
sell; Cashier, G. H. Gray. 

8886—Morton National Bank, Madison- 
ville, Ky.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. 
C. Morton; Cashier, W. J. Ruby. 

8387—Union National Bank, Union, 
Ore.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. T. 
Kaster; Cashier, James W. Ethington. 

8388—National Bank of Whitehall, 
Whitehall, N. Y.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., D. D. Woodard; Cashier, R. G. 
Hays. 

8389—Arlington National Bank, Rosslyn, 
Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. Willey 
Stearns; Vice-Pres., John B. Hender- 
son, Jr.; Cashier, John S. Buckner. 

8390—First National Bank, Guttenberg, 
N. J. (P. O. Station No. 2, Weehaw- 
ken); capital, $50,000; Pres., James 
F. Minturn; Vice-Pres., O. M. Nil- 
son; Cashier, Edward Hunke; Asst. 
Cashier, Frank J. Adelberg. 

8391—Texico National Bank; Texico, N. 
M.; capital, $30,000; Pres., W. O. Old- 
ham; Vice-Pres., S. F. Wooding; 
Cashier, B. D. Oldham. 

8392—Farmers’ National 
zales, Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Thomas B. Palfrey; Vice-Presidents, 
J. P. Randle and C. T. Rather; Cash- 
ier, J. S. Douglass. 

8393—Union National Bank, Mount Car- 
mel, Pa.; capital, $125,000; Pres., 
Thomas M. Righter; Vice-Pres., David 
Camp; Cashier, Geo. E. Berner. 

8394—Closter National Bank, Closter, N. 
J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Matt. J. 
Bogert; Vice-Pres., David D. Acker- 
man; Cashier, William Tate. 

8395—Hope National Bank, Hope, N. D.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., John E. Las- 
ham; Vice-Pres., C. S. Moores; Cash- 
ier, Geo. A. Warner; Asst. Cashier, 
John D. Foley. 


Bank, Gon- 
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8396—First National Bank, Barnard, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M. S. 
Atwood; Vice-Pres., J. E. Wilfong; 
Cashier, F. F. Bracken. 

8397—First National Bank, Melrose, N. 
M.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. C. Reid; 
Vice-Pres., A. J. Matheny; Cashier, 
M. E. Whipple. 

8398—Peekskill National Bank, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.; capital, $100,000; Pres., B. 
Reinecke; Vice-Pres., N. H. Stabb; 
Cashier, John Towart, Jr. 

8399—National Bank of Commerce, 
Wellington, Kans.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Geo. W. Robinson; Vice-Pres., 
E. B. Roser; Cashier, Charles P. 
Haugen; Asst. Cashier, Amos A. 
Belsley. 

8400—First National Bank, Marquette, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. I. 
Farley; Vice-Pres., C. A. Phillips; 
Cashier, A. W. Hickman. 

8401—First National Bank, Edgewater, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., John 
Eisele; Vice-Pres., Daniel A. Higgins; 
Cashier, S. L. Doremus. 

8402—Citizens’ National Bank, Saint Jo, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., James 
R. Wiley; Vice-Pres., A. U. Perry- 
man; Cashier, L. A. Dowlen. 

8403—First National Bank, Santa Cruz, 
Cal.; capital, $100,000; Pres., F. D. 
Baldwin; Vice-Pres., F. A. Hihn; 
Cashier, T. G. McCreary; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Ed. Daubenbis. 

8404—Collegeville National Bank, Col- 
legeville, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
A, D. Fetterolf; Cashier, W. D. Ren- 
ninger. 

8405—Lemasters National Bank, Le- 
masters, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. R. Lamaster; Vice-Pres., Ed. B. 
Diehl and R. S. McDowell; Cashier, 
Frank §S. Ebersole; Asst. Cashier, D. 
W. Greenawalt. 

8406—First National Bank, Trenton, 
Tenn.; capital, $30,000; Pres., Robert 
R. Boone; Vice-Pres., W. T. Ingram; 
Cashier, R. J. Dew; Asst. Cashier, 
John W. Vick. 

8407—First National Bank, Cainesville, 
Mo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. R. Gird- 
ner; Vice-Pres., A. J. Bush; Cashier, 
R. W. Boeger; Asst. Cashier, Charles 
Girdner. 


8408—First National Bank, New Point, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., John J. 
Puttmann; . Vice-Pres., John Hoff; 
Cashier, E. H. Spilman. 


84u9—First National Bank, Kinsburg, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., D. S. 
Snodgrass; Vice-Pres., Levi Garrett; 
Cashier, A. T. Lindgren. 


8410—Farmers’ National Bank, Ex- 
change, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James L. Brannen; Vice-Pres., Alfred 
H. Litchard; Cashier, James F,_ Ellis. 


8411—First National Bank, Sabina, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. R. 
Ellis; Vice-Pres., O. J. Waddell; Cash- 
ier, L. E. Whinery. 
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8412—-First National Bank, Eads, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. Slater; 
Vice-Pres., George Weisbrod; Cashier, 
E. M. Scheline. 
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8413—First National Bank, Wolbach, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. E. 
Lean; Vice-Pres., F. E. Seavey; Cash- 
ier, C. W. Norton. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ARIZONA. 


Bisbee—Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., I. W. Wallace; 
Vice-Pres., A. W. Wood; Cashier, R. 
M. Moore. 

Prescott—Yavapai County Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., M. B. Hazel- 
tine; Vice-Pres., John Lawler; Cash- 
ier, H. W. Heap. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hunter—Hunter State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Wm. Penrose; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. Murray; Cashier, F. C. 
Moseley. 

Summit—Citizens’ Bank of North Yell- 
ville; capital $5,550; Pres., W. R. 
Jones; Vice-Pres., T. M. Seawell; 
Cashier, T. L. Bond. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alhambra—Alhambra Savings Bank; 
capital $12,500; Pres., H. D. McDonald; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Green and R. F. 
Bishop; Cashier, W. F. Lawson; Asst. 
Cashier, James McLaren. 

Fruitvale—Bank of Fruitvale; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., D, L. Westover; Cash- 
ier, R. W. Westover. 

Greenwater—Greenwater Banking Cor- 
poration; capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. 
S. Nixon; Vice-Pres., Lewis A. Park- 
hurst; Cashier, H. B. Gee; Asst. Cash- 
ier, F. G. Smith. 

San Francisco—Mission Savings Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., James Rolph, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., E. W. Hopkins; Cash- 
ier, DeWitt C. Treat. 

Sherman—Bank of Sherman; 
$25,000; Pres., H. Eller; 
R. I. Sherman; 
Feron. 


capital, 
Vice-Pres., 
Cashier, Thomas 


FLORIDA. 


Monticello—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. 
Sasser; Vice-Pres., S. D. Clarke. 

Pensacola—Pensacola Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., O. L. 
Bass; Vice-Pres., O. L. Wilkinson; 
Cashier, G. C. Scudamore. 


GEORGIA. 


Newton—Baker County Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., David C. Barrow; Vice- 
Pres., C. E. Norris; Cashier, C. C. 
Baggs. 

Sale City—Sale City Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., David C. Barrow; Vice- 
Pres., C. «. Findlea; Cashier, L. I. 
Brown. 


Spread—Bank of Spread; capital $5,000; 
Pres., J. T. Neal; Vice-Pres., James 
Stapleton; Cashier, J. T. Neal, Jr. 


IDAHO. 


Bellevue—Bellevue State Bank; 
tal, $10,000; Pres., 
Vice-Pres., A. E. 
Cc. W. Wilson. 

Crawford—Intermountain State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., L. M. Gorton; 
Vice-Pres., S. M. Sisk; Cashier, H. 
C. Sims; Asst. Cashier, J. D. Pat- 
terson. 

Marysville—Marysville State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., J. E. Cosgriff; 
Vice-Pres., John D. C. Kruger; Cash- 
ier, C. C. Shetler. 


capi- 
J. W. Ballantine; 
Cahoon; Cashier, 


ILLINOIS. 


Chebanse—State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. E. McMahon; Vice-Pres., H. 
C. Berns; Cashier, Wm. M. Hickey; 
Asst. Cashier, Thos. J. McMahon. 

Weldon—State Bank (successor to J. & 
C, Swigart); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Carl Swigart; Vice-Pres., P. M. 
Smallwood; Cashier, H. T. Swigart; 
Asst. Cashier, Charles C. Lisenby. 


INDIANA. 


Gas City—First State Bank (successor 
to First National Bank); capital $25,- 
000; Pres., J. Wood Wilson; Vice- 
Pres., L. C. Frank; Cashier, R. T. 
Calender; Asst, Cashier, Lillian 
Prickett. 

Ligonier—Farmers & Merchants’ Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. H. 
Green; Vice-Pres., W. A. Cochran; 
Cashier, J. L. Henry. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee—Corn Belt Trust Co.; capital, 
$14,000; Pres., T. H. Dunn; Vice-Pres., 
F. I. Moffatt; Sec. & Treas., W. F. 
Moffatt. 

IOWA. 


Buxton—Buxton Savings Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Buxton); capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., B. C. Buxton; Vice-Pres., 
R. R, MacRae; Cashier, L. C. Baxter. 

Hardy—People’s Savings Bank (succes- 
sor to State Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., G. H. Cheever; Vice-Pres., R. 
R. Smith; Cashier, J. T. Nervig. 


KANSAS. 


Lindsborg—Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $40,000; Pres., G. I. Toevs; 
Vice-Pres., N. J. Thorstenberg; Cash- 
ier, G. E. Eberhardt. 
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Ottawa—Franklin County State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., O. Clayton 
Bodley; Cashier, W. K. McCall. 

Sedgwick—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres... Wm. Nightser; 
Vice-Pres., A. S. Thomas; Cashier, 
Chas. B. Harling. 


KENTUCKY. 


Berry—Farmers’ Deposit Bank; Pres., 
B. G. Gillespie; Vice-Pres., R. H. 
Lang; Cashier, J. E. Renakers. 

Irvine—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $7,500; 
Pres., J. A. Haynes; Vice-Pres., T. 
C. Fuller; Cashier, James A. Wallace; 
Asst. Cashier, C. H. Bowlds. 

Louisville—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $500,000; Pres., Sam P. 
Jones; Vice-Pres., Caldwell Norton, 
Clarence Dallam and I. P. Barnard; 
Asst. Cashier, R. C. Head; Secretary, 
J. H. Dickey. 


MICHIGAN. 


Empire—Empire Exchange Bank; Pres., 
D. H. Power; Cashier, W. F. Rueg- 
segger. 

Palms—Palms Bank; Pres., Frank W. 
Hubbard; Vice-Pres., John Ryan; 
Cashier, William Babcock; Asst. 
Cashier, Bert D. Wright. 


MINNESOTA. 


Baudette—Security State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. P. Hedberg; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Mathine; Cashier, Albert 
Berg; Asst. Cashier, E. O. Hedberg. 

Bethel—State Bank (successor to Bank 
of Bethel); capital, $10,000; Pres., M. 
R. Waters; Vice-Pres., S. M. Waters; 
Cashier, G. B. Sigurdson. 

Freeborn—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. T. Scott; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. H. Miller; Cashier, C. B. How- 
ard. 

Gibbon—Citizens’ State Bank: capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Peter Mauderfeld; Vice- 
Pres., John Friede; Cashier, John W. 
Boock. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Oakvale—Oakvale Bank (Branch of 
Hebron Bank, New Hebron). 

Brumley—Bank of Brumley; capital 
$10,000; Pres., J. M. Hawkins; Cash- 
ier, E. C. Hawkins. 

Gilman City—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., D. W. Fair; Vice-Pres., 
John Brown; Cashier, Ed. S. Case; 
Asst. Cashier, T. O. Oliphant. 

Joplin—Joplin State Bank; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., A. P. Clark; Vice-Pres., 
H. R. Conklin; Cashier, H. M. Ram- 
sey; Asst. Cashier, H. M. Ramsey, Jr. 

Kansas City—Jones Bros. Banking Co.; 
capital, $10,000; Cashier, C. A. Mid- 
daugh. 

Lees Summit—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$35,000; Pres., J. R. Blackwell; Vice- 
Pres., John Leinweber; Cashier, W. 
B. George. 
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McFall—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., A. Whitton; Cashier, C. M. 
Rash. 

Old Monroe—Bank of Old Monroe; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., H. Hemmersmeyer; 
Vice-Pres., Henry Holtzman; Cashier, 
Henry Bothe; Asst. Cashier, H. H. 
Goos. 

MONTANA. 

Musselshell—Bank of Musselshell; 

(Handel Bros.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Halifax—Bank of Halifax; Pres., Wm. 
H. S. Burgwyn; Vice-Pres., E. L. 
Travis; Cashier, Fletcher H. Gregory. 

Oriental—Bank of Oriental; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Geo. lh. Roberts; Vice- 
Pres., L. F. McCabe; Cashier, J. W. 
Miller. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Backoo—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Whaler; Vice-Pres., 
Edward Florance; Cashier, C. W. 
Clow. 

Goodrich—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. E. Davis; Vice- 
Pres., John Wittmayer; Cashier, J. 
P, Thompson. 

Kermit—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. Wagner; Vice-Pres., J. 
M. Hynes; Cashier, W. E. Vadnais; 
Asst. Cashier, E. J. Vadnais. 

Pekin—Bank of Pekin; capital $10,000; 
Pres., W. C. Hagler; Vice-Pres., O. 
G. Arnison; Cashier, Albert Lonson. 

Sawyer—First State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., J. E. Tofflemire; Vice- 
Pres., A. Tofflemire; Cashier, F. 8. 
Tofflemire. 

Walum—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. E. Jaconson; Vice- 
Pres., L. Enger; Cashier, Geo. I. 
Jacobson. 

OHIO. 


Columbiana—Columbiana Bank & Sav- 
ings Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. R. 
Jeffreys; Vice-Pres., C. S. Lehman; 
Cashier, E. P. Funkhouser; Asst. 
Cashier, J. M. Felger. 

Covington—Union Bank; capital, $40,- 
000; Pres., E. I. Green; Vice-Pres., 
J. O. Weaver; Cashier, J. C. Brown; 
Sec., C, H. Sidener. 

Jeffersonville—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Ira D. Booco; Vice- 
Pres., E. L. Janes and Jos. Straley; 
Cashier, Silas M. Taggart. 

Luckey—Exchange Bank; Cashier, Allen 
D. Rees: 

Perry—Euclid Avenue 
(Branch of Cleveland); 
dery, Mer. 


Trust Co. 
G. H. Cow- 


OKLAHOMA. 


Capitol Hill—American State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., D. W. Hogan; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Owen; Cashier, W. 
K. Ransom. 
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OREGON. 


Newport—Leese & Scarth; Pres., 
Thomas Leese; Vice-Pres., William 
Scarth; Cashier, G. T. Holmden. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia—Gimbel Bros.; Cashier, G. 
A. Lowther. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Draper—Draper State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., W. T. McConnell; Vice- 
Pres., O, J. Marshall; Cashier, W. T. 
George. 

Frederick—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., C. A. Russell; Cash- 
ier, R. G. Townsend. 

Lennox—Exchange Bank; capital, $16,- 
000; Pres., B. C. Jacobs; Cashier, 
Louis Jacobs; Asst. Cashier, A. B. 
Jacobs. 

Seim—Farmers & Drovers’ State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., W. E. Briggs; 
Cashier, H. H. Aldrich. 

Wagner—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Valentine Rezler; Vice- 
Pres., Paulina Heil; Cashier, L. L. 
Heil. 

TENNESSEE. 


Hendersonville—Bank of Hendersonville; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., R. J. Lyles; 
Vice-Pres., D. C. Kellet, Jr.; Asst. 
Cashier, Geo. S. Wherry. 


TEXAS. 


Eagle Pass—State Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., A. H. Evans; 
Vice-Pres., L. F. Dolch; Cashier, W. 
J. Niggli. 

Hondo—:iondo State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., I. H. King; Vice-Pres., 
Joe Ney; Cashier, T. A. White. 

Kilgore—Kilgore State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. P. Griffin; Vice- 
Pres., P. E. Barton; Cashier, F. D. 
Oberthier. 

Klondike—First State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Wm. R. Allen; Vice- 
Pres., J. J. Hunt; Cashier, W. A. 
Thomason. 

Nixon—Nixon State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Robert F. Nixon; Cashier, 
Cc. 8S. Penfield; Asst. Cashier, F. P. 
Penfield. 


UTAH. 


Provo—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Thomas N. 
Taylor; Vice-Pres., Homer J. Rich; 
Cashier, J. D. Dixon. 


WASHINGTON. 


Brewster—Bank of Brewster; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. G. Ostby; Vice- 
Pres., J. O. Ostby; Asst. Cashier, S. 
O. Ostby. 
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Ephrata—Bank of Ephrata; Pres., J. 
D. Bassett; Vice-Pres., J. W. Brewer; 
Cashier, Geo. E. Snedecor. 

Hunters—Hunters Exchange Office of 
Lincoln County State Bank, Daven- 
port; Mer., J. P. Lawrence. 

KRUPP—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., M. A. 
Wiley; Vice-Pres., C. T. Hansen; 
Cashier, B. F. Paff. 

Pogue—Okanogan Valley Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. A. Rickert; Vice- 
Pres., Howard Babcock; Cashier, 
Harry J. Kerr; Asst. Cashier, E. A. 
Kerr. 

Quincy—German-American State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. E. San- 
derson; Vice-Pres., M. F. Cochran; 
Cashier, G. E. Sanderson. 

Spokane—Union Park Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. W. Greene; Vice- 
Pres., F. B. Perkins; Cashier, John 
P. McGinn. 


WISCONSIN. 


Baldwin—Security State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Joseph Yoerg; Vice- 
Pres., S. Sweningson and §S, T. 
Holmes; Cashier, E. J. Cave. 


CUBA. 


Havana—Banco de la Habana; capital, 
$1,875,000; Pres., Carlos de Zaldo; 
Vice-Pres., Mendez Capote; Sec., Car- 
los Parraga; Mer., H. R. Narraway. 


CANADA, 


ONTARIO. 


Aurora—Bank of Toronto. 

Burford—Bank of Toronto; H. A. Sims, 
Mer, 

Chatham—Dominion Bank. 

Dresden—Dominion Bank; W. A. Peace, 
Mer. 

Newmarket—Bank of Toronto. 

Parry Harbour—Bank of Toronto. 


MANITOBA. 


Dauphin—Union Bank of Canada; Ar- 
thur Dunbar, Mgr. 
Rossburn—Bank of Toronto. 


QUEBEC. 


L’Islet-—La Banque Nationale; 
Turmel, Mer. 

St. Tit —La Banque Nationale; G. B. 
Lafiem, Mgr. 


J. A. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Carievale—Bank of Hamilton; 
McLean, Agent. 

Moose Jaw—Royal Bank of Canada; S. 
L. T. Harrison, Mer. 

Quill Lake—Bank of Toronto. 


A. A. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
St. Mary’s—Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Calico Rock—Bank of Calico Rock; D. 
E. Evans, Pres. in place of C. H. 
Hogan; W. P. Campbell, Vice- Pres. 
in place of D. E. Evans. 

Hot Springs—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Claude E. Marsh, Cashier in place of 
S. A. Buchanan; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Claude E. Marsh.—Arkansas 
National Bank; F. B. Rix, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Newport—Arkansas Bank & Trust Co.; 
Nathan Graham, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Thornton—Planters & Lumberman’s 
Bank; title changed to Bank of 
Thornton, 

CALIFORNIA. 


Chico—W. C. Smith, Asst. Cashier in 
place of W. N. Copeland, resigned. 
Covina—First National Bank; J. R. 

Elliott, Vice-Pres. 

Los Angeles—American National Bank; 
Geo. Chaffey, Vice-Pres., resigned.— 
National Bank of California; John E. 
Fishburn, Pres. in place of John M. 
C. Marble; W. D. Woolwine, Vice- 
Pres. 

Oceanside—First National Bank; Geo. 
A. Lane, Pres. in place of of J. X. 
Woods; E. S. Payne, Cashier in place 
of Geo. A. Lane; E. B. Johansen, 
Asst. Cashier in place of E. S. Payne. 

Oakland—First National Bank; L. G. 
Burpee, Vice-Pres.; E. N. Walter, 
Cashier in place of L. G. Burpee; S. 
H. Kitto, Asst. Cashier in place of 
E. N. Walter; Chas. W. Walter, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Petaluma—Petaluma Savings Bank; F. 
A. Cromwell, Sec. and Cashier in 
place of H. B. Higbee.—California 
Savings Bank; Charles McNally, Asst. 
Cashier in place of H. H. Huntington, 
resigned. 

Red Bluff—Bank of Tehama County; W. 
B. Cahoone, Pres. in place of E. W. 
Runyan, resigned; Earle Gans, Cash- 
ier and Secretary. 

Redlands—Redlands National Bank; B. 
W. Cave, Cashier in place of C. C. 
Ames; G. E, Sucher, Asst. Cashier. 

Redondo—Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; Ernest C. Heath, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Rio Vista—Bank of Rio Vista; James 
Hamilton, Cashier in place of H. G. 
Perry, resigned. 

San Francisco—Hibernia Savings & 
Loan Society; Robert J. Tobin, Sec. 
and Treas., deceased. 

South San Francisco—Bank of South 
San Francisco; M. E. Glucksman, 
Cashier, resigned. 


COLORADO. 


Denver—Denver Stock Yorks Bank; D. 
J. A. Ritchie, Pres.; William Bier- 
kamp, Jr., Cashier. 


Palisades—Palisades National Bank; J. 
L. Oliver, Pres. in place of J. J. Dur- 
kee; C. F. Walker, Cashier in place 
of John G. McKinney. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Norwich — Chelsea Savings Bank; 
Charles B. Chapman, Sec. and@ Treas.; 
Frank Hempstead, Asst. Sec. and 
Treas. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Capital Bank; 
Cashier.—Mer- 


Washington—National 
E. E. Herrell, Asst. 
chants & Mechanics’ Savings Bank; 
Edward P. Schwartz, Pres.—Wash- 
ington Savings Bank; title changed to 
Washington Exchange Bank. 


GEORGIA. 


Columbus—Home Savings Bank; 
tal increased to $100,000. 

McRae—Citizens’ Bank; Olim Pharr, re- 
ported an embezzler. 

Ocilla—People’s Bank; 
First National Bank. 

Rockmart—Rockmart Bank; 
Cook, Cashier, resigned. 

Vidalia—Bank of Vidalia; G. C. Thorpe, 
Cashier in place of W. H. Vanland- 
ingham, resigned. 


capi- 


absorbed by 
Ww. wW. 


IDAHO. 


Caldwell—First National Bank; G. D. 
Snell, Jr., Cashier in place of R. A. 
Cowden.—Western National Bank; D. 
D. Campbell, Pres. in place of W. H. 
Redway; J. K. Roddy, Asst, Cashier. 

Hailey—Commercial & Savings Bank; 
Frank B. Cross, Pres. in place of W. 
E. Sullivan, resigned. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Live Stock Trust & Savings 
Bank; title changed to Stockmen’s 
Trust & Savings Bank.—Bank of Nova 
Scotia; J. R. McLeod, Manager. 

Fisher—Fisher Bank; John F. Vennum, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Freeburg—First National Bank; A. B. 
Daab, Pres. in place of R. S. Young- 
blood; J. A. Hamilton, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. J. Reichert; R. E. Hamill, 
Cashier in place of L. E. Baird. 

Lerna—First National Bank; H. B. Van- 
atta, Vice-Pres. 

Rockford—Rockford National Bank; W. 
F. Woodruff, Pres. in place of Horace 
Brown, deceased; C. F. Henry, Vice- 
Pres. in place of W. F. Woodruff. 


INDIANA. 


Aurora—Aurora National 
Ullrich, Cashier. 

Lowell—Lowell National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of P. A. Berg; B. H. 
Wood, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; John 
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South Bend—First National Bank; Ed- 
ward B. Reynolds, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Atoka—Atoka National Bank; W. A. 
McBride, Asst. Cashier in place of 
R. R. Phillips. 

Terral—First National 
Scott, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; W. O. 


IOWA. 


Akron—First National 
Alexander, Cashier in place of Geo. 
c. Eyland, Jr.; H. Shoulberg, Asst. 
Cashier in place of J. B. Alexander. 

Aurelia—First National Bank; W. H. 
Bischel, Cashier in place of A. J. 
Whinery. 

Chariton—First National Bank; A. L. 
Mallory, Pres. in place of Joseph Bra- 
den. 

Pleasantville—First National Bank; R. 
S. Flanagan, Cashier in place of W. 
C. Reed. 

Red Oak—Farmers’ National Bank; no 
President in place of M. Chandler, 
deceased. 


Bank; J. B. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene—Farmers’ National Bank; I. B. 
Martin, Cashier. 

Lebanon—First National Bank; E. T. 
Derge, Pres. in place of J. R. Bur- 
row; A. Lull, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Henry Williams; P. A. Derge, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Sedam—People’s National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver, September 24; au- 
thorized by the Comptroller to resume 
business October 15. 

Stafford—First State Bank; H. L. Mc- 
Curdy, Pres. in place of A. E. Asher. 


KENTUCKY. 


Boston—Boston Banking Co.; Roy C. 
Smith, Cashier, reported an embezzler. 

Crab Orchard—Crab Orchard Banking 
Co.; Carroll Bailey, Cashier in place 
of W. Mason Morris, resigned. 

Columbia—First National Bank; A. D. 
Patteson, Cashier in place of E. H. 
Hughes. 

Newport—German National Bank; John 
Todd, Vice-Pres. in place of J. G. 
Feth. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans—People’s Savings, Trust 
& Banking Co.; Louis Cucullu, Pres., 
deceased. 

New Roads—First National Bank; E. C. 
Claiborne, Cashier in place of E. P. 
Major. 


MAINE. 


Skowhegan—First National Bank; Ed- 
ward D. Page, .Cashier in place of 
Geo. N. Page, deceased. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Western National Bank; 
Charles E. Rieman, Pres. pro tem. in 
place of Joshua G. Harvey, deseased. 
—United Surety Co.; William Gilmor 
Hoffman, Jr., Pres. in place of Olin 
Bryan, resigned. 

Easton—Easton National Bank of Md.; 
Richard Thomas, Cashier, deceased. 
Frostburg—First National Bank; R. 
Annan, Pres. in place of Marx Wine- 
land, deceased; Olin Beall, Cashier in 

place of R. Annan. 

Midland—First National Bank; 
Wineland, Pres., deceased. 

Port Deposit—Cecil National Bank; Ed- 
ward V. Stockham, Pres. in place of 
E. S. France; Geo. W. Albaugh, Vice- 
Pres, in place of E. V. Stockham. 


Marx 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Bay State Trust Co.; Alfred 
Rodman, Treas. and Sec. in place of 
T. K. Cummins, resigned; William 
Atherton, Asst. Treas. and Sec.; Cur. 
tis Chipman, Asst. Sec. ij 

Fall River—G. M. Haffards & Co.; G. 
M. Haffards, deceased. 

Hingham—Hingham National Bank; E. 
W. Jones, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of E. W. Jones. 

Hudson—Hudson National Bank; Joseph 
S. Bradley, Pres., deceased. 

Milford—Milford Savings Bank; Z. C. 
Field, Pres. in place of John P. Dan- 
iels. 

West Newton—West Newton Savings 
Bank; Emerson N. Bullard, Pres., 
deceased. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bank; 
de- 


Detroit—Peninsular 
Alexander Chapoton, 
ceased. 

Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Savings 
Bank; Frank §. Coleman, Cashier.— 
Old National Bank; Frank S. Cole- 
man, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 

Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo National Bank; 
A. S. White, Second Vice-Pres. 


Savings 
Jr., Pres., 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd—Northern Pacific Bank; 
changed to Citizens’ State Bank. 

Ceylon—First National Bank; E. J. Bar- 
nett, Asst. Cashier. 

Stillwater—Lumbermen’s National Bank; 
Roscoe F. Hersey, Pres., deceased; 
also Pres. Stillwater Savings Bank. 

St. Paul—Capital National Bank and 
St. Paul National Bank; consolidated 
under former title. 


title 


MISSISSIPPI. 


3ay St. Louis — Merchants’ Bank; 
Charles L. Hopkins, Pres. in place of 
John Osoniach, resigned; L. M. Gex 
and Roger De Montluzin, Vice-Pres. 
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Biloxi—Bank of Biloxi; E. C. Tons- 
meire, Cashier in place of W. H. 
Buck, resigned; B. A. Bond, Asst. 
Cashier. 


MISSOURI. 


Higbee—Citizens’ Bank; Charles Evans, 
Pres., deceased. 

Malden—Dunklin County Bank; capital 
increased to $20,000. 
Palmyra—First National 
Best, Pres.; Francis McCabe, 
Pres. in place of J. B. Best. 
Troy—People’s Bank; capital increased 

to $50,000. 

St. Louis—Washington National Bank; 
Joseph L. Hanley, Pres. in place of 
James Wilson; James Wilson, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Isaac A. Hedges. 

Versailles—First National Bank; J. D. 
Hubbard, Cashier in place of W. T. 
Petty; Price Jones, Asst. Cashier, 

Washington—First National Bank; T. 
W. Chambers, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


Bank; J. B. 
Vice- 


NEBRASKA. 


Inman—Inman State Bank; E. C. Sharp, 
Cashier in place of E. J. Mack. 

Lyons—First National Bank; Geo. E. 
Lundberg, Cashier in place of C. A. 
Darling. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Groveton—Coos County National Bank; 
Cc. C. O’Brion, Vice-Pres, in place of 
W. H. Fowler. 

Keene—Ashuelot National Bank; John 
M. Parker, Pres. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Englewood—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Geo. W. Springer, Cashier in place of 
C. F. Park, deceased; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of Geo. W. Springer. 

Merchantville—First National Bank; 
Thomas J. Pancoast and Ellis Parker, 
Vice-Pres.; E. H. Robinson, Cashier. 

Montclair—Montclair Savings Bank; 
Ralph T. Crane, Sec. and Treas. in 
place of Henry D. Crane, deceased. 

Newark—Essex County National Bank; 
Benjamin Atha, Pres. in place of T. 
W. Crooks, deceased; F. B. Adams, 
Vice-Pres.; A. F, R. Martin, Cashier 
in place of F. B. Adams; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of A, F. R. Martin. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Hagerman’ National Bank; E. A. Ca- 
hoon, Pres. in place of J. W. Warren; 
L. W. Holt, Vice-Pres. in place of 
E. A. Cahoon. 

Portales—First National Bank; W. B. 
Oldham, Second Asst. Cashier. 

Raton—Raton National Bank; H. L. 
Bickley, Vice-Pres. in place of M, R. 
Mendelson. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany—National Commercial Bank; 
capital increased to $1,000,000; surplus 
increased to $1,500,000. 

Buffalo—Third National Bank; no Pres. 
in place of Nathaniel Rochester, de- 
ceased. 

New York—United States Trust Co.; 
Henry E. Ahern, Secretary.—Lincoln 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $1,- 
000,000.—Bowery Savings Bank; Wil- 
liam E. Knox, Sec. in place of Walter 
Coggeshall, deceased. — New York 
Clearing-House; Alexander’ Gilbert, 
Pres. in place of Dumont Clarke. 

Tupper Lake—Tupper Lake National 
Bank; Charles E. Knox, Cashier in 
place of F. D. Barry. 

Wyoming—Wyoming Banking Co., Wal- 
ter Schneckenburger, Cashier in place 
of Charles J. Cheney, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bank; T. A. Luros, 


Crary—Farmers’ 
Pres., deceased. 


OHIO. 


Bowling Green—Exchange Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Wood County Savings Bank. 

Cincinnati—Third National Bank; Wm. 
A. Lemmon, Vice-Pres. in place of 
D. V. Sutphin; C. T. Perin, Cashier 
in place of Wm. A. Lemmon; L. E. 
Van Ausdol and F. J. Mayer, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Geneva—First National Bank; B. G. 
Blair, Cashier in place of Geo. M. 
Bowen. 

New Carlisle—First National Bank; W. 
Cc. Fissel, Cashier in place of J. M. 
Pierce; Eva L. Bolenger, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

New Madison—Farmers’ Bank; Horace 
G. Bloom, Pres., deceased. 

New Paris—Farmers’ Bank; Horace G. 
Bloom, Pres., deceased. 

Zanesville—First National Bank and 
Union National Bank; reported con- 
solidated under former title. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie—Logan County Bank; J. H. 
Norris, Pres.; U. G. Norris, Cashier; 
Earl Cook, Asst. Cashier. 

Lawton—Lawton National Bank; W. F. 
Moffatt, Vice-Pres. 

Oklahoma—American National Bank; F. 
P. Johnson, Pres. in place of J. H. 
Wheeler; D. W. Hogan, Cashier in 
place of F. P. Johnson. 


OREGON. 


Ranier—Bank of Ranier; purchased by 
State Bank; W. T. Hottman, Cashier. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bolivar—Bolivar National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver, October 1, 1903; 
authorized by the Comptroller to re- 
sume business October 15. 

Lancaster—Lancaster County National 
Bank; Ben E. Mann, Pres. in place 
of F. H. Breneman. 

Masontown — First National Bank; 
Thomas C. McCune, Cashier in place 
of D. R. Anderson. 

Norristown — Norristown 
House; Geo. R. Kite, Pres. 
of F. G. Hobson, deceased. 

Philadelphia-—Bank of North America; 
H. G. Michener, Pres. in place of 
John H. Michener, deceased; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. G. Michener.— 
Central National Bank; Theodore 
Kitchen, Pres., deceased. 

Pittsburg—Fourth National Bank; J. 
T. Wachob, Cashier in place of Geo. 
H. Fulton; Geo. H. Fulton, Asst. 
Cashier.—Lincoln National Bank; C. 
M. Gerwig, Vice-Pres. 

Pottstown—Citizens’ National Bank; Pp. 
L. Egolf, Pres. in place of G. B. Les- 
sig; Theo. B. Miller, Vice-Pres. in 
place of P. L. Egolf. 

Reading—Farmers’ National Bank; W. 
K. Eckert, Second Vice-Pres, 

Red Lion—Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; Horace Jacobs, Asst. 
Cashier in place of H. H. Minnich. 

Scranton—Keystone Bank; Wm. B. 
Layton, Cashier in place of M. J. 
Murphy, resigned. 


Clearing- 
in place 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport—Union National Bank; W. A. 
Coggeshall, Cashier in place of B. B. 
H. Sherman, deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken—Bank of Aiken and People’s 
Bank; consolidated under former title. 

Batesburg—First National Bank; Ira C. 
Carson, Cashier in place of W. M. 
Carter. 

Orangeburg—Edisto Savings Bank; Wil- 
liam L. Glover, Cashier in place of 
John W. Fairey. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron—James Valley Bank; Geo. L. 
Anderson, Cashier in place of F. J. 
Sauer, resigned. 


TENNESSEE. 


Covington — Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; title changed to Farmers & 
Merchants’ Bank & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal increased to $65,000. 

Morristown—Merchants’ Bank; consoli- 
dated with City National Bank under 
latter title. 


TEXAS. 


Bay City—Bay City National Bank; E. 
Zedler, Asst. Cashier, 

Benjamin—First National Bank; G. H. 
Beavers, Vice-Pres. in place of G. B. 
Stewart. 

Calvert—J. Adoue & Co.; J. Adoue, de- 
ceased. 

Goldthwaite — Goldthwaite National 
Bank; F. D. Wilson, Cashier in place 
of W. E. Pardue. 

Greenville—First National Bank; Sam 
B. Brooks, Cashier in place of E. W. 
Harrison, resigned, 

Knox City—First National Bank; W. R. 
King, Asst. Cashier. 

San Angelo—Western National Bank; J. 
W. Johnson, Vice-Pres. in place of 
B. B. Hail. 

Vernon—Herring National Bank; C. B. 
Johnson, Asst. Cashier in place of 
L. K. Johnson. 

Winnsboro—Farmers’ National 
Clem. F. Corley, Asst. 
place of F. S. Morris., 


Bank; 
Cashier in 


VIRGINIA. 


Manassas—People’s National Bank; A. 
W. Sinclair, Vice-Pres, in place of H. 
A. Thompson. 

Norfolk—Mottu, DeWitt & Co.; 
name changed to Mottu & Co. 
Petersburg—National Bank of Peters- 
burg; B. B. Jones, Cashier in place 
of C. R. Bishop; E. H. Beasley, Asst. 

Cashier in place of B. B. Jones. 


firm 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Hendricks—First National Bank; Worth 
B. Jennings, Pres., deceased. 

Keyser—People’s Bank; Harry G. Bux- 
ton, Pres., deceased. 

Morgantown—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Isaac Van Voorhis, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased; also Vice-Pres. Federal Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. 


WISCONSIN. 


West Allis—First National Bank; D. B. 
French, Cashier in place of L. G. Baker. 


WYOMING. 
Sheridan—Bank of Commerce; Charles 


R. Massey, Cashier in place of H. G. 
Alger, deceased. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


Ottawa—Ontario Bank (including all 
branches) transferred to Bank of 
Montreal. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. MINNESOTA. 


St. Paul—St. Paul National Bank; in 


Washington—Aetna Banking & Trust voluntary liquidation September 29. 


Co.; in hands of Robert Lyons, Re- 
ceiver, October 19.—People’s Savings 
Bank; in hands of John Schofield, MONTANA. 


Receiver. Butte—Aetna Banking & Trust Co. 


INDIANA. OHIO. 


Gas City—First National Bank; in vol- widdleport—Middleport Bank. 
untary liquidation September 26. Youngstown—Wick National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation October 1. 
IOWA. 


Davenport—Citizens’ National Bank; in RHODS ISLAND. 
voluntary liquidation October 15. Providence—Edward P. Sheldon & Co. 


FIRST TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A RECENT issue of the “New York American” has the following 


sketch of Michael Hillegas, first Treasurer of the United States: 

Secretary Shaw is the first government official to give Hillegas 

the honor that is due him, and within a short time there will appear on a 

government note a vignette of the patriot who headed the fiscal system 
on which the United States Treasury was founded. 

Michael Hillegas’s father was driven out of Alsace by the Huguenot 
persecutions, and with several brothers, whose descendants now live in 
almost every state of the Union, came to America in 1724, settling in 
Philadelphia, where he became one of the wealthiest and most influential 
residents of the city. 

The son was born in the Quaker City in 1729, and at twenty-two be- 
came the business successor of his father. Later he aided in the forma- 
tion of the Lehigh Coal Mining Company, the first of its kind in the 
country. He was a member of the historic Assembly balls, and John 
Adams wrote in his diary for November 28, 1775: “Hillegas js a great 
musician, talks perpetually of forte and piano, of Handel, and songs 
and tunes.” His versatility is further shown by his membership in the 
American Philosophical Society, his appointment to a commission to erect 
Fort Mifflin, his membership in the Provincial Assembly for ten years, 
and in the famous Pennsylvania Committee of Safety. 

The Journal of Congress, the Pennsylvania Archives and the Votes 
of the Assembly are filled with references to Michael Hillegas, variously 
styled “Continental Treasurer” and “Treasurer of the United States,” 
and in the archives of the Department of State is a letter by T. McKean, 
then President of Congress, enclosing to Hillegas the official notification 
of the latter’s re-election as Treasurer of the United States, and 
adding, “You are chosen by an unanimous ballot, which is the fullest 
approbation of your past conduct.” 
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CURRENCY COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ACTING IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 











